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EDITORIAL. 

The  new  volume  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  begins  with  the 
opening  of  the  school  year,  and  this  is  significant,  showing  that 
education  is  our  chief — though  by  no  means  our  only — concern. 
Suggestions  are  being  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  Magazine, 
and  though  it  would  be  premature  to  deal  with  these  proposals 
in  detail  until  they  come  before  the  Executive  Committee  in  Octo- 
ber, a  few  words  here  may  help,  without  anticipating,  the 
discussion. 

It  is  certain  that  no  extension  of  this  side  of  our  work  is 
possible  without  the  active,  systematic  and  sustained  co-operation 
of  members  of  the  College.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  June  our 
present  Chairman  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Magazine  had 
grown  more  interesting  during  the  past  two  years  and  named  one 
or    two   articles    which   had    particularly    impressed    him.      If   his 
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assertion  be  true,  the  improvement  is  due  to  a  greater  variety 
in  the  contributions  and  this  is  the  point  which  we  wish  to  stress. 
An  editor  cannot  create  a  magazine  of  this  kind,  or  if  he  does  it 
will  be  a  barren  and  monotonous  affair,  the  reflection  of  one  mind 
only.  He  can  but  select,  harmonize,  arrange  and  weld  such 
material  as  he  can  obtain  into  a  pleasing  and  profitable  whole. 
Therefore,  the  component  parts  of  the  Magazine  must  be  supplied 
by  those  who,  in  their  several  spheres,  are  best  equipped  to  give 
special  information.  We  need,  in  the  first  place,  a  small  staff  of 
regular  contributors  pledged  to  carry  out  certain  tasks. 

For  several  years  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips  has  selected  from  the 
lists  issued  by  the  National  Library  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute books  which  he  thinks  of  special  use  or  interest 
in  school  life,  and  has  suggested  other  books  which  might 
with  advantage  be  put  into  Braille.  Recently,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Hewitt  has  undertaken  to  review  special  reports,  pamphlets 
and  government  circulars.  This  side  of  the  work  has  been  very 
much  neglected,  and  we  wish  here  and  now  to  repair  one  serious 
omission  by  drawing  attention  to  the  Report  on  Physical  Training 
published  a  year  ago.  A  reference  to  this  will  be  found  in  the 
Chairman's  address  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  all  that  he  says  of 
it  is  true.  The  word  "  report  "  occurring  in  a  title  is  forbidding. 
It  suggests  a  dull  record  of  facts  and  figures  which  are  out  of  date 
almost  before  the  ink  is  dry.  This  report  is  not  dull,  and  it  should 
be  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  for  some  years  to  come.  It 
completely  reverses  many  of  our  most  cherished  ideas  upon  the 
physical  training  of  blind  children,  and  it  speaks  "  as  one  having 
authority,"  an  authority  which  is  based  on  long  and  wide 
experience. 

To  revert  to  the  Magazine.  We  need  at  the  present  time  one 
volunteer  who  will  review  the  annual  reports  issued  by  societies 
and  organizations  for  the  blind ;  another  who  will  contribute  a 
list  of  school  and  university  successes  sufficiently  important  to  be 
recorded.  We  want  the  branch  secretaries  to  send  in  without 
delay  reports  of  meetings  and  to  see  that  the  manuscripts  of 
papers  read  at  such  meetings  are  forwarded  to  the  Editor.  We 
would  ask  them  also,  with  the  aid  of  the  branch  committees,  to 
act  as  reporters  for  the  area  which  they  serve,  sending  in  items 
of  news,  notes  of  experiments  and  any  other  information  which 
will  make  the  Magazine  broader  and  more  fertile.  We  also  want  a 
volunteer  to  read  papers  which  occasionally  reach  us  from  Ger- 
many, selecting  and  translating  from  them  any  items  of  interest. 
We  want  a  reporter  for  the  Scouts  and  another  for  the  Guides 
and  a  third  for  the  Workshops. 

All  this  may  sound  exacting  on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  and 
arduous  for  the  volunteers,  but  if  the  Magazine  is  to  be  enlarged 
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or  published  more  often  the  work  must  be  subdivided.  Hitherto, 
the  Paper,  many  and  obvious  as  its  shortcomings  are,  has  main- 
tained a  certain  standard.  We  have  never  resorted  to  padding  or 
to  publishing  anything  for  the  mere  sake  of  filling  space.  But  it 
has  often  been  hard  work  to  sustain  the  level,  and  if  anything  more 
ambitious  is  attempted  the  level  will  inevitably  fall  without  the 
organized   assistance  which  we   have  outlined   here. 


[Address    delivered   at    the   Annual    Meeting,    June   23rd,    1934.] 

THOUGHTS   FOR  TO-MORROW. 

By  S.  E.  Stevens  (Chairman). 

My  first  duty  is  a  very  pleasant  one — to  thank  Mr.  Stone  most 
sincerely  on  your  behalf  and  my  own  for  his  services  as  Chairman 
during  the  past  year.  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  the  ideal  chairman — "  he  has  been  able  to 
do  his  own  thinking  whilst  listening  and  respecting  the  opinions 
of  others."  I  would  suggest  that  we  record  in  our  "  Minutes  " 
our  high  appreciation  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  this 
College  during  his  year  of  office. 

My  next,  duty,  that  of  having  to  address  you,  is  not  so  easy, 
and  as  I  stand  in  this  prominent  position  this  afternoon  I  am 
vividly  reminded  of  the  boxer  who  has  retired  to  his  corner, 
showing  by  eyes  and  nose  signs  of  the  fray.  His  seconds  try  to 
encourage  him  by  saying  "  Cheer  up,  Bill,  the  audience  is  with 
you,"   and  Bill  replies,    "  I  wish  I  was  with  the  audience." 

However,  I  was  more  than  delighted  on  receiving  the  notice  of 
this  meeting  ten  days  ago  to  discover  we  were  to  be  honoured  by 
a  special  speaker,  Dr.  MacTaggart,  on  a  very  important  subject. 
I  will  admit  my  delight  was  rather  a  selfish  one,  because  the  know- 
ledge that  we  are  to  have  a  special  address  this  afternoon  enables 
me  to  reduce  my  remarks  to  a  minimum,  knowing  that  you,  as 
well  as  myself,  are  anxious  to  hear  what  Dr.  MacTaggart  has  to 
say  to  us. 

Yet  there  are  a  few,  shall  I  say,  Thoughts  for  To-morrow 
which  I  would  like  to  dwell  on  very  briefly. 

In  the  Annual  Report,  which  you  will  be  asked  to  adopt  in  a 
few  minutes,  there  is  a  paragraph  which  refers  to  matters  of 
national  importance  and  negotiations  in  which  the  College  will  be 
called  upon  to  take  its  part. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  the  realms  of  controversy  this 
afternoon,  except  to  say  that  our  College  on  the  completion  of  its 
26th  year  must  keep  in  the  forefront  its  fifth  object,  as  set  down  in 
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our  constitution,  viz.,  "  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  to  facilitate  united  action  in  matters 
affecting  their  professional  welfare,"  and  I  may  add  the  advance- 
ment of  the  education  of  the  blind.  I  feel  sure  that  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  see  closer  co-operation  between  the 
kindergarten  teacher  and  the  junior  school  teacher,  the  junior 
school  teacher  and  the  technical  teacher,  and  the  technical  teacher 
and  workshop  authority  and  home  teacher  and  visitor.  Let  us  get 
rid  of  these  watertight  compartments.  From  this  closer  contact 
I  am  sure  those  for  whom  we  work  will  derive  much  benefit. 

Again.  Some  time  ago  there  was  controversy — how  difficult 
to  get  away  from  that  word? — as  to  whether  our  schools  should 
be  inspected  by  the  medical  profession  or  teaching  profession.  I 
say  with  every  confidence  we  have,  and  can  derive,,  much  benefit 
from  both  sides.  Yet  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  your  school  does  not  depend  on  any  government  de- 
partment,  but   your  own  efforts. 

One  matter  I  think  of  great  importance  is  :  there  must  be  a 
more  intimate  working  between  the  medical  officer  of  the  school 
and  the  teacher.  In  cases  of  illness,  of  course,  your  matron  and 
nurse  are  in  the  forefront,  but  when  it  comes  to  filling  in  the 
schedule  of  medical  inspection,  when  speech,  mental  condition  and 
the  nervous  system  are  under  examination,  the  doctor  should 
accept  the  co-operation  of  the  teacher. 

Another  thought  occurs  to  me.  Have  all  our  schools  obtained 
the  report  and  lectures  of  the  physical  education  course  held  at 
Swiss  Cottage  last  summer? — from  Dr.  Ritchie,  to  whom  and  to 
Miss  Vulliamy  we  are  deeply  indebted  for  organizing  the  course. 
I  believe  about  50  copies  only  have  been  sold. 

Still  another  thought.  Our  magazine — The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind.  Someone  has  said  they  would  like  to  see  the  name 
changed.  Let  us  retain  the  name — I  cannot  think  of  a  better  one. 
Let  every  one  of  us  do  our  utmost  to  increase  its  circulation.  1 
certainly  think  it  would  be  advantageous  if  members  of  the 
County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  subscribed  to  it. 

May  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  and  the 
contributors  during  the  past  year?  The  Magazine  has  excelled 
itself  in  interest  and  usefulness.  Many  of  the  articles  I  have  read 
several  times  over,  and  I  maintain  that  every  teacher  in  our 
schools  should  be  in  possession  of  it.  To  quote  one  article — I 
could  quote  many — Mr.  Lochhead,  on  "  Backward  Children  in 
School  and  after  School."  The  tremendous  amount  of  informa- 
tion to  be  found  in  that  paper.  The  suggestion  that  experiments  in 
teaching   Moon  to  backward   readers  of   Braille  should   be  made 
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merits  our  attention.  I  did  appreciate  the  touch  of  M  genius  "  with 
the  bunch  of  boys  who  couldn't  be  bothered  to  read  books,  and  how 
Mr.  Lochhead  whetted  their  appetites  with  the  "  Hound  of  the 
Baskervilles,"  and  then  left  the  book  lying  about  on  the  desk. 
I  appeal  to  teachers  to  cultivate  the  love  of  reading  in  their  pupils, 
so  that  it  is  not  cast  aside  when  they  enter  the  training  school. 

Just  one  more  thought.  It  is  a  short  step  from  the  backward 
pupil  to  the  backward  trainee,  many  of  whom  are  only  backward 
inasmuch  as  they  are  unable  to  master  the  limited  number  of 
occupations  at  their  command.  Let  us  not  be  hasty  in  sending 
them  from  our  institutions  because  they  can  be  in  receipt  of  £i 
or  25/-  a  week.  There  are  signs  in  the  air  of  working  "  on  the 
lines  of  least  resistance."  We  in  charge  of  trainees  have  to  com- 
bat those  signs.  The  trainee  is  in  danger  from  without.  Home 
teachers  can  be  of  great  help  in  this  direction. 

During  the  period  of  adolescence  much  time  must  be  given  to 
their  social  activities  and  their  educational  activities.  A  few 
weeks  ago  at  a  Rotary  lunch  I  heard  Mr.  Paton,  late  High  Master 
of  Manchester  Grammar  School  and  more  recently  from  Newfound- 
land, say  "  Education  is  not  like  a  tap  which  you  can  turn  off 
and  then  turn  on,  expecting  it  to  flow  as  it  did  before."  Education 
goes  on,  if  not  on  the  right  lines — then  deterioration  of  character 
sets  in,  the  results  of  which  are  loafing,  or  even  worse.  I  speak 
feelingly  :  a  boy  may  have  the  right  instincts  and  be  subject  to 
good  influence,  yet  may  run  off  the  track  by  coming  into  contact  in 
his  leisure  time  with  a  harmful  personality  stronger  than  his  own. 

I  have  left  my  thanks  until  the  end.  I  do  thank  you  for  placing 
me  in  this  honoured  position.  Whilst  I  cannot  hope  to  emulate 
my  predecessor  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  further  the  activities  of  this 
College.  May  I  indulge  in  one  reminiscence?  More  than  35  years 
ago,  as  a  very  young  man,  I  entered  the  Birmingham  Institution. 
On  going  to  my  room  I  noticed  a  scroll  built  in  the  wall  and  on 
it  were  these  words,  t4  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due 
season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not."     I  pass  on  the  message. 


WESTERN   BRANCH. 

A  very  enjoyable  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  was  held  at 
Court  Grange,  Abbotskerswell,  on  July  7th,  through  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mr.    C.   E.   Spurgeon,  the  Principal. 

There  were  30  members  present.  Two  new  members  :  Mrs. 
Garrett,  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  and  seconded  by  Miss  King ; 
and  Miss  Dewis,  proposed  by  Mrs.  Northcombe,  and  seconded  bv 
Mr.  Walkley,  were  admitted. 
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An  excellent  address,  entitled  The  Friendly  Co-operation 
in  Work  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Blind,  was  given  by  Miss  King,  of 
Newton  Abbot,  Secretary  of  the  Western  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind.  A  lively  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  following 
members  took  part  :  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Mr.  Crocker  and 
Mr.   Miller. 

Mr.  Stevens  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  King 
for  her  excellent  talk.  Miss  King  in  her  turn  thanked  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  Miss  Davies  (Matron)  and  Miss  McConnochie  for  ar- 
ranging the  meeting.  Tea  followed  on  the  lawn.  This  delightful 
meal,  provided  by  Miss  Davies,  assisted  by  Miss  McConnochie, 
was  enjoyed  in  beautiful  surroundings. 

Visitors  were  afterwards  shown  over  the  house  and  gardens. 

Friendly  Co-operation  in  Work  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Blind. 

There  seems  to  be  unrest  at  the  moment  in  the  blind  world, 
chiefly  on  the  question  of  administration.  We  do  value  the  friendly 
co-operation  which  we  have  in  the  Western  Area,  and  we  wish  to 
foster  it  elsewhere. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  interesting  ourselves  in  work  done 
by  each  worker  for  the  blind  in  his  or  her  own  sphere. 

We  who  are  especially  interested  in  registration,  discovering 
all  the  cases  as  they  turn  up  one  by  one,  trying  to  make  their 
lives  just  one  bit  happier  and  easier,  know  very  little  about  the 
daily  round  of  the  school  teacher,  spending  his,  or  her,  life 
endeavouring  to  teach  20  blind,  or  partially  blind,  in  a  class 
to  overcome  a  50%  disability  and  to  use  their  fingers  to  take 
the  place  of  sight. 

When  we  began  to  appoint  home  teachers  some  of  the  officials 
of  old  institutions  thought  we  should  interfere  with  the  training  of 
the  young  blind.  This  is  not  so,  for  home  teachers  in  their  signed 
agreements  are  only  appointed  to  teach  the  adult  blind. 

Again,  the  school  teacher  perhaps  does  not  realize  that  a  home 
teacher  has  to  put  in  eight  hours  work  daily,  most  of  it  outside 
her  home,  regardless  of  weather. 

A  very  ordinary  programme  is  :  prepare  a  list  of  cases  to  be 
visited,  roughly  seven  or  eight  daily.  Start  by  9  a.m.,  in  car; 
pay  four  visits,  travelling  about  25  miles,  by  1  o'clock — if  cold  or 
wet  sit  in  car  and  have  sandwiches,  etc.,  for  lunch,  week  in,  week 
out.  After  short  wait,  start  off  visiting  again.  Do  another  25 
miles  by  5-30.  Garage  car,  put  it  ready  for  next  morning,  and 
then  make  up  diary.  The  home  teacher  has  to  be  a  walking  ency- 
clopaedia, ready  to  advise  about  National  Health  Insurance,  Old 
Age  Pensions,  Blind  Persons,  etc.  To  me  the  most  trying  thing  for 
a  home  teacher  is  the  scrambled  picnic  mid-day  meal,  winter  and 
summer.     How  important  that  good  dinner  is  on  returning  home, 
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but  not  always  obtainable.  Secondly,  the  weather.  Intense  heat 
and  blinding  rain  do  not  go  on  for  very  long  at  a  time,  but  winter 
frequently  begins  in  October  and  continues  until  March.  Very  often 
the  car  cannot  approach  the  cottage  which  has  to  be  visited. 
Mackintoshes  and  gum  boots  are  a  necessity,  even  so,  we  hear 
of  real  trouble  through  chilblains,  due  to  constant  exposure  in 
all  weathers.  But  against  all  this  is  the  joy  shown  by  those  whom 
the  home  teachers  visit.  It  is  hard  work,  but  I  do  know  that  our 
home  teachers  who  are  always  trying  to  do  something  more  for 
those  in  their  care  are  both  appreciated  and  loved. 

We  get  a  few  unsavoury,  difficult  cases,  but  not  many  in 
these  rural  areas.  My  experience  is  that  the  home  teachers  hon- 
ourably do  their  best  to  see  that  even  these  cases  are  given  the 
help  due  to  them.  Grumblers  we  rarely  get.  The  best  cure  is 
to  give  them  a  job. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  a  home  teacher  does  when  she  finds 
a  blind  child.  If  under  five  years  of  age  she  makes  frequent  calls 
and  encourages  the  mother  to  treat  and  bring  up  the  child  exactly 
as  if  it  had  sight,  teaching  it  to  know  the  objects  around  it  by 
touch,  and  explaining  their  use.  The  parents  are  repeatedly  told 
that  at  five  years  their  child  must  go  to  a  special  school.  One  of 
our  great  stumbling  blocks  is  vaccination,  also  parents  postponing 
the  "  putting  away  "  of  their  child.  It  is  quite  an  ordinary  thing 
for  a  home  teacher  to  work  at  such  a  case  for  a  year  or  more 
before  she  wins  the  day  for  the  child. 

In  our  work  later,  in  schools  and  as  home  teachers,  we  find  a 
very  striking  difference  between  the  mentality  and  interests  of 
those  from  urban  areas  and  from  the  remote  rural  areas,  young 
and  old  alike.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  same  methods 
cannot  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  the  blind. 


THE    MACGREGOR    PRIZE. 

The  subject  set  for  the  Maegregor  Prize,  1934,  was  an  essay 
on  "  How  occupational  centres  can  best  be  developed  and  how 
they  can  be  used  to  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  semi- 
employable  blind." 

The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  regrets  to 
record  that  this  year  no  award  has  been  made,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  essays  reached  the  required  standard.  The 
adjudicators  realized  that  the  subject  presented  some  difficulties, 
but  in  a  number  of  cases  there  was  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
competitors  between  occupational  centres  and  social  centres,  so 
that  the  main  subject  was  not  fully  dealt  with. 
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The  competition  for  next  year  will  again  be  an  essay,  this  time 
on  the  subject  of  "  The  Home  Teaching  Service  :  its  past,  present 
and  future,"  which  should  provide  considerable  scope  and  choice 
of  material  for  all  those  who  compete. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  decision  made  this  year  will  spur  com- 
petitors on  to  greater  efforts  next  year,  so  that  the  winner  of  the 
award  will  carry  it  off  with  flying  colours. 


[The  two  following  articles,  which  have  been  translated  from  the 
French,  give  a  charming  and  intimate  picture  of  the  home 
life  of  the  children  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Warsaw.] 

THE   FIRST   MEETING. 

I  arrived  one  gloomy  day,  a  cold  and  unpleasant  day  full  of 
rain  and  wind,  although  it  was  already  (apparently)  spring-time. 
While  I  talked  in  the  corridor  with  Sister  Romualde,  a  little  boy 
appeared  down  the  long  perspective  of  converging  walls.  He 
advanced  cautiously,  very  pleased  at  the  voice  of  Sister  Romualde. 
He  welcomed  her  as  if  she  had  just  returned  from  a  long  voyage, 
then  he  stroked  my  damp  sleeve,  asking  why  I  wore  my  fur  with 
the  hair  outside.  I  did  not  know  what  to  tell  him.  He  went,  on 
to  ask  if  I  knew  that  it  would  soon  be  summer  and  that  in  summer 
we  should  hear  the  thunder? 

"  Yes  !  I  knew  that."  I  knew  also  that  in  summer  children 
went  about  with  bare  feet,  and  that  beneath  their  soles  they  would 
feel  the  sand  warm  and  fine,  dry  or  damp,  all  sorts.  That  the 
grass  would  not  be  all  the  same  either,  but  soft  or  hard,  long  or 
short,  or  thin.  We  went  on  then  to  talk  of  all  the  little  good 
things  of  summer,  of  its  taste  and  its  smell,  of  the  burning  sun 
covered  with  a  very  tiny  cloud,  or  with  a  cloud  which  shed  rain — 
warm  and  pleasant  rain,  not  like  that  of  to-day.  And  then,  that  in 
the  gardens  they  would  plant  peas,  that  one  would  water  them  with 
water  brought  from  the  meadow  brook  in  watering  cans,  that  the 
peas  would  grow  and  have  pods.  There  would  be  no  more  lessons 
in  afternoon  in  the  classrooms,  but  in  a  little  wood  under  the  pine 
trees. 

However,  what  was  most  important  was  that  it  was  going  to 
thunder ;  we  came  back  to  that  continually.  There  would  be 
dreadful  thunderstorms  and  everyone  would  be  frightened — except 
himself. 

Other  children  came  in,  they  also  chattered  of  summer.  One 
little  girl  said  :  "  Soon  the  cherry  trees  will  be  in  flower,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  white."     No  one  answered. 
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The  first  purple  anemones,  which  had  blossomed  in  some  glade 
in  spite  of  the  cold,  stood  in  a  glass  of  water  in  the  window,  but 
no  one  took  any  notice  of  them. 

11  Anemones  are  soft  and  velvety,  like  little  mice."  Every  hand 
stretched  out;  all  the  children  wanted  to  stroke  and  hold  for  a 
moment  the  velvet  anemone.  They  started  talking  of  all  the 
flowers  which  smell  sweet,  large  and  small,  but  the  youngest  ones 
wanted  to  know  eagerly  whether  I  had  a  watch,  and  how  it  kept 
on  my  wrist,  and  if  it  was  going  to  fall  off.  Each  one  listened  to 
its  ticking.  "  Certainly  it  went,  but  at  any  moment  it  might  stop. 
Ought  it  not  to  be  wound  up?  "  "  Yes  !  at  once,  to  make  sure." 
How  those  children  wanted  to  wind  it  up,  can't  you  guess? 

And  then  they  began   to  talk  about   toys. 

There  was  a  spinning-top  and  a  ball  that  jingled.  Also  there 
was  a  swing  for  the  dolls ;  and  the  dolls  had  a  house  arranged  in 
one  corner  of  the  room. 

Now  was  there' a  doll  which  could  hold  on  the  swing?  There 
was  one.  It  was  just  right  for  the  swing ;  one  could  even  say  that 
it  held  on  to  the  ropes.  To  be  exact  it  was  a  boy  and  was  called 
Theodore. 

It  was  quite  new  and  very  handsome,  except  that  its  head  was 
a  little  tousled.  Sister  Clare  had  made  it  a  coat.  So  now  Aline 
goes  to  find  Theodore.  She  turns  to  the  dolls'  corner  to  seek  for 
Theodore  with  the  tousled  head  and  finds  him  amongst  many 
others.  One  by  one  she  takes  up  the  dolls  until  she  finds  Theo- 
dore. She  seats  it  on  the  swing,  hands  on  the  ropes  so  that  it 
shall  hold  on.  Patiently  and  continually  she  sets  it  straight  each 
time  that  it  slips  sideways.  She  swings  it  for  a  minute  and  then 
puts  it  back  in  its  corner.  Her  movements  are  dexterous  and,  cer- 
tain; she  has  blue  eyes,  quite  natural,  flaxen  hair,  all  curls  like 
the  hair  of  one  of  the  dolls.  A  beautiful  child,  full  of  confidence, 
intelligent  and  lively.  Looking  at  her  one  would  never 
believe   . 

But  Marius  ! — Marius  is  so  different.  Discreet  and  gentle, 
smiling  with  a  far-away  and  ecstatic  smile.  And  he  is  not  the 
only  one  to  wear  this  smile  which  it  is  impossible  to  forget,  this 
smile  which  makes  one  wonder. 

The  last  motor  bus  is  about  to  leave  and  I  must  go.  I  say 
au  vevoir  to  the  little  boy  I  talked  to  in  the  corridor  and  who  told 
me   about    the   thunder. 

I  feel  that  he  slips  a  hard  object  into  my  hand.  What  is  it? 
It  is  a  wooden  handle,  with  a  large  pointed  nail  fixed  in  the  end. 
What  can  it  be  for?  "  It  is  our  writing-tool,  the  tool  of  the 
blind,"  and  on  the  palm  of  my  hand  he  shows  me  how  he  writes; 
and  then  adds  quickly  :  "  You  can  take  it,  we  have  plenty  here  !  " 
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THE    DOLLS. 

The  dolls  arrived  one  Sunday  at  noon,  just  after  the  reading 
aloud,  when  the  little  girls  were  gathered  before  the  house, 
waiting  for  the   dinner-bell. 

They  came  in  the  roar  of  a  motor,  in  the  warm  smell  of  petrol, 
wrapped  in  rustling  paper,  tied  up  with  string,  stiff  and  distant, 
like  strangers  from  the  city. 

The  motor  buzzed  near-by,  the  sun  felt  warrn,^  the  petrol  smelt 
good,  strange  voices  babbled,  and  the  well-known  tones  of  Sister 
Agnes  replied  gaily  that  it  was  splendid,  that  the  children  could 
now  do  the  fitting  while  the  sewing  was  done,  and  then  the 
trying-on,  the  dolls  would  be  so  much  more  interesting,  and  that 
they  would  learn  more  quickly.  She  talked  in  this  way,  and  the 
little  ones  flocked  round  her.  The  papers  crackled,  the  strings 
would  not  come  untied,  and  impatient  fingers  waited  to  inspect 
the  dolls. 

The  dolls  should  belong  to  everyone,  and  then  would  come 
the  cutting-out  and  dressing,  all  knew  that ;  however,  as  soon 
as  Mariette's  fingers  touched  a  curly  head  poking  out  of  its 
paper,   her  voice  announced  : — 

"  This  doll  is  going  to  be  mine." 

Now  although  the  doll  should  belong  to  them  all,  no  one 
objected.  They  sensed  that  Mariette  wanted  it  so  anxiously 
that  she  desired  it  for  her  very  own,  it  was  quite  plain  that  she 
must  have  it. 

Thus  the  other  little  girls  only  wanted  to  hold  it  in  turn,  so  as 
to  know  what  Mariette's  doll  was  like.  And  the  cheery  voice 
of  Sister  Agnes  chimed  in  : — 

"  What  babies  you  are  still  !  But  I  didn't  guess  !  Good,  amuse 
yourselves.  And  Marie,  and  Sabine?  There  are  only  seven 
dolls  and  twenty  of  you.     Well,  well  !  " 

Sabine  stood  a  little  farther  away,  another  doll  in  her  arms, 
silent  and  absorbed.  She  examined  it,  the  body  all  firm  and  stiff. 
What  was  it  filled  with?  Cotton?  Bran?  The  legs  rather  soft. 
The  stockings.  The  shoes  one  would  say  were  leather.  Yes, 
certainly  leather.  The  arms  and  hands  were  like  the  head,  the 
fingers,  the  hair  also,  all  like  the  head.  A  knitted  frock,  with 
four  buttons.  A  jacket  with  a  fur  collar  and  pockets.  Real 
pockets,  in  which  one  could  put  things.  A  necklace  round  the 
neck. 

Then  Sabine  could  contain  her  delight  no  longer ;  she  cried  : — 

11  Is  it  possible  there  should  be  a  doll  like  this  !  " 

But  even  that  was  not  all,  she  had  not  finished  with  the  doll 
yet. 
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11  What  colour  is   its  dress,   Madame?  " 

"  Rose-pink  and  the  buttons  are  white." 

"  And  the  jacket?  " 

11  Navy-blue,  with  a  grey  collar." 

"  And  the  necklace?  " 

"  Blue." 

Sabine  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  thoughtfully  she 
approves. 

"  Yes  !  that's  good.     Thank  you,  Madame." 

But  what  is  the  good  of  it  all,  since  Sabine  is  big,  since  there 
are  20  little  girls  and  only  seven  dolls?  Sister  Agnes  has  said 
so  herself.  So  what  is  the  good,  since  all  cannot  have 
a  doll.  And  it  is  quite  certain  they  will  be  given  to  the  little 
ones  rather  than  the  big  ones.  And  what  is  the  big  Sabine 
going  to  do?  If,  only  in  some  way,  she  could  look  after  this 
doll- 
Sister  Agnes  is  already  at  her  side  : — 

"  Well,  darling,  I  should  never  have  believed  that  you  wanted 
this  doll  so  much.  That  all  of  you  wanted  one  so  much.  1 
thought  you  would  amuse  yourselves  a  bit  during  the  dressing- 
up,  and  that  is  all.  But  if  everyone  wants  one — Bad  luck.  I 
really  must  try  to  get  some  more.  But  not  at  once,  you  must 
wait.     20  dolls  all  at  once,  how  can  it  be  done?  " 

But  the  little  girls  shouted  gaily  : — 

"  Not  20  dolls,  Sister  Agnes.  There  are  seven  already.  That 
only  makes   13,  that  only  makes   13  !  " 

"  You   must  have    patience  !  " 

And  as  the  dinner-bell  rings  for  them  the  Sister  quickly 
counts  : — 

11  This  for  Mariette,  that  for  Sabine,  the  other  for  Marie.  .  . 
You  are  quite  right,  we  only  want  13.  But  until  they  come  you 
must  play  with  them  in  turn,  or  several  at  once,  so  that  everyone 
can  enjoy   them.      Well,   I   should  never  have  thought  that  such 

big  girls  of  five  and  six  "     And  in  going,  she  turns  again 

smiling  on  the  crowd,  which  chatters  gaily. 

She  whispers   to  herself  : — 

11  Let  them  amuse  themselves,  let  them  sew  aprons,  dresses, 
chemises  to  their  hearts'  content.  Let  them  be  happy  as  long 
as  ever  they  can." 

She  stops  and  murmurs  again,  with  tightly  clasped  hands  : — 
11  As  long  as  ever  they  can." 
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[The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind  on  March  14th,  1934.  We  have  published  it,  as  we 
did  Mr.  Bradshaw's  paper  of  two  years  ago,  because  it  is  the 
only  regional  survey  of  the  work  now  obtainable,  and  also 
because  many  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  apply  to  the 
Home  Teaching  Service  as  a  whole.] 

THE  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE  IN  THE  NORTH. 

By  E.   Victor  Bradshaw, 
Joint  Regional  Supervisor  of  Blind   Welfare. 

I  am  merely  going  to  make  some  observations  from  my  exper- 
ience in  the  six  Northern  Counties,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
an  improvement  and  greater  uniformity  in  the  Home  Teaching 
Service.  You  will  all  no  doubt  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
paper  given  by  me  at  the  Home  Teachers'  Conference  in  Man- 
chester in  1932.  In  concluding,  I  said  I  found  the  Home  Teach- 
ing Service  in  the  North  to  be  very  fair.  I  called  attention  to 
some  of  the  difficulties  and  suggested  remedies.  I  suggested 
that  here  there  was  considerable  room  for  improvement  both  in  the 
staffing  and  in  the  work  itself,  and  as  a  means  of  bringing  this 
about   I   made   the   following   recommendations  : — 

(1)  Additional    appointments    of   home   teachers; 

(2)  Review  of  the  payment  of  grants  by  home   teachers  with 
a  view  to  suggesting  a  uniform  method  ; 

(3)  Home   teachers   to  cease    supervising  home  workers ; 

(4)  The  inauguration  of  a  superannuation  scheme,  with  an  age 
limit  of  service. 

This  last  item  has  been  considered  and  the  Executive  Committee 
have  recommended  that  all  engaged  in  blind  welfare  should  have 
the  benefits  of  superannuation. 

The  Home  Teachers'  Subcommittee  requested  me  to  prepare 
a  statement  of  the  present  position  in  the  North,  and  this  has 
proved  to  be  an  interesting  report.  I  hope  that  this  Committee 
will  eventually  be  able  to  see  it,  for  I  am  sure  that  if  you  knew 
the  position  intimately  it  might  help  in  bringing  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  situation.  The  report  shows  remarkable  varia- 
tions, the  rough  average  number  of  cases  per  home  teacher  being 
from  41  to  267,  according  to  blind  population.  For  example,  one 
local  authority  has  82  cases  and  two  home  teachers,  an  average 
of  41  ;  another  has  803  cases  and  three  home  teachers,  averaging 
267. 

Many  of  you  who  are  representatives  of  local  authorities,  and 
in   some  cases   those  who  are   in  charge  of  institutions,  are  only 
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aware  of  the  Home  Teaching-  Service  as  it  affects  your  particular 
county  or  county  boroug-h  area.  If  you  were  able  to  study  com- 
parative figures  such  as  are  contained  in  that  statement  I  am 
sure  you  would  be  much  more  impressed  by  the  necessity  for 
improvement  in  the  service,  especially  if  any  of  you  represent 
authorities  who  are  behind  others  in  the  provision  of  adequate 
staffing.  The  highest  and  lowest  number  of  cases  per  individual 
home  teacher  varies  from  300  to  41. 

The  figures  undoubtedly  reveal  inequality  of  service  in  different 
areas,  but  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  a  variation  in  the  duties 
imposed  on  different  home  teachers.  For  example,  some  simply 
visit,  while  others  supervise  home  workers'  schemes  and  social 
centres  and  have  to  distribute  financial  assistance.  While  I  have 
no  desire  to  give  a  lengthy  table  of  statistics  I  think  it  neces- 
sary that  I  should  refer  to  the  various  groups  of  blind  persons 
whose  welfare  it  was  intended  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
home  teacher. 

■  The  Annual  Report  of  this  Association  for  1932-33  and  the 
Tenth  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  have  been  published  and  circulated.  According  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Association  there  were  at  March  31st, 
1933,  out  of  a  total  register  of  20,736,  15,871  unemployable 
blind.  Included  in  that  figure  are  614  mentally  defective,  921 
physically  defective,  876  deaf-blind,  101  with  both  mental  and 
physical  defects,  53  who  are  deaf  and  mental,  80  who  are  physi- 
cally defective  and  deaf,  and  32  who  are  deaf  and  physically 
and  mentally  defective,  a  total  of  2,677  with  multiple  defects. 
There  are  also  794  employed  blind  who  are  classed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  these  statistics  as  "  employed  elsewhere,"  that  is,  outside 
workshops  and  home  workers'  schemes.  They  work  independ- 
ently and  in  most  cases  receive  no  financial  assistance  or  augmen- 
tation, and  I  am  including  them  because  in  a  large  number  of 
areas  they  are  visited  by  the  home  teachers.  In  addition,  the 
home  teachers  have  to  visit  142  persons  who  have  been  trained, 
but  are  now  unemployed  and  261  who  have  had  no  training  but 
are  trainable.  You  will,  therefore,  realize  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  that  is  involved  in  the  Home  Teaching  Service,  which  in 
the  six  Northern  Counties  is  concerned  with  over  17,000  blind 
people.  When  you  compare  this  with  the  number  of  employed 
home  teachers — 172  at  March  31st  last  year — I  think  you  will 
readily  agree  that  the  position  requires  consideration  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  home  teaching  staff. 

Now  that  you  have  heard  these  statistics  I  would  like  to  make 
a  comparison.  Those  classed  as  mentally  defective,  deaf-blind, 
etc.,  are  alone  greater  in  number  than  the  employed,  whether  in 
workshops  or  home  workers'   schemes.      If   in  some   areas  there 
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is  understating  how  can  this  section  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily, 
especially  if  the  home  teachers  are  doing-  extra  duties  to  which 
I   shall   refer  later. 

In  connection  with  recommendation  number  (i)  in  my  previous 
paper  regarding-  additional  home  teachers,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  report  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  I  have  been  consider- 
ing- whether  we  have  amongst  the  certificated  unemployed  home 
teachers  the  right  type.  I  have  noticed  for  some  time — I  say 
this  quite  respectfully  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
Home  Teaching  Service  and  who  were  perhaps  its  pioneers — that 
there  has  been  improvement  in  the  personnel  of  the  service.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  few  of  those  who  have  taken  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  College  of  Teachers  and  are  unemployed  will  probably 
find  difficulty  in  obtaining  appointments  as  home  teachers.  In 
view  of  this  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  an  adequate  number  of 
the  right  type  to  cause  any  real  improvement  in  the  service 
generally  when  contemplating  additional  appointments.  I  con- 
sider it  important  that  home  teachers  should  have  personality  and 
good  ability  and  be  not  too  far  removed  socially  from  those  they 
visit.  One  home  teacher  I  met  during  an  inspection  had,  I  learnt, 
never  sat  down  in  a  blind  person's  house.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  she  has  since  resigned.  Home  teachers  and  visitors  should, 
above  everything-  else,  be  the  type  to  win  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  those  they  visit.  They  should  be  their  friends  and 
confidants  besides  being  teachers  and  social  workers  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  duties  of  a  home  teacher  fully, 
but   they    include  : — 

i — The  discovery  of  blind  persons  and  ascertainment  of  their 
needs, 

2 — Visiting, 

3 — Teaching  Braille  and   Moon, 

4 — Pastime    occupations, 

5 — Pre-school   child  and  school  child  on  holiday, 

6 — Hyg-iene, 

7 — Welfare  work, 

8 — Social  centres  and  classes  and  the  deaf-blind. 

The  main  categories  affecting  the  home  teacher  are  the  un- 
employable blind,  trained  but  unemployed,  those  with  no  training 
but  trainable,  defectives,  and  a  proportion  of  those  employed  else- 
where than  in  workshops  or  home  workers'  schemes.  Conditions 
in  each  category  vary ;  those  learning  to  read  and  write  need 
frequent,  long  visits,  and  those  recently  registered  need  all  the 
care  the  home  teacher  can  give.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  the 
number  of  visits  and  length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each  case, 
because   circumstances   vary.        The   blind    also   differ   from    one 
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another  in  temperament,   intelligence,   ability   and  power   of  con- 
centration,   and   each  case   is   individual. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  progressive  scale  of  payment  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  As  you  are  aware  the  home  teacher's 
salary  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  ^156  a  year,  partly  because 
of  the  old  grant  of  ^78  which  was  paid  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
until  1929.  While  this  may  be  satisfactory  I  think  it  might  be 
improved  upon  by  a  scale  of,  say,  £2  10s.  or  £2  15s.  a  week  on 
appointment,  rising  possibly  to  ^3  10s.  or  some  other  figure 
agreeable  to  the  employing  authorities.  Such  a  scale  would  help 
to  encourage  the  home  teacher  and  would  also  be  a  means  of 
attracting  and  obtaining  the  right  type.  In  one  area  I  have  just 
visited,  all  the  home  teachers  are  paid  ^200  per  annum. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  on  occasion  during  my  visits  to  one  or 
two  institutions  that  the  home  teachers  do  not  receive  the  help 
and  support  they  expect  from  their  officers  and  those  responsible 
for  the  administration.  I  have  noticed  that  where  the  work  is 
part  of  a  whole,  including  workshops,  the  executive  officers 
tend  to  regard  the  Home  Teaching  Service  as  being 
of  minor  importance,  as  they  are  only  seriously  concerned 
with  one  department.  Lack  of  co-operation  is  bound  to 
affect  the  success  and  efficiency  of  any  department  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  one  or  two  areas  this  has  been  noticed. 
At  one  institution  I  have  visited  the  secretary  knew  very  little 
about  the  Home  Teaching  Service,  as  he  never  consulted  the 
home  teachers  and  the  home  teachers  never  consulted  him.  Those 
of  you  whose  authorities  have  accepted  supervision  will  have 
details  of  such  instances,   where  they  occur,  in  my   reports. 

I  hope  managers  of  workshops  will  not  take  my  remarks  as 
being  critical,  but  merely  as  a  suggestion  that  in  some  cases  they 
might  look  a  little  more  enthusiastically  to  the  home  teaching  side 
of  their  work  and  not  regard  it  merely  as  a  number  of  visits  paid, 
Braille  lessons  given,  case  papers  made  out,  but  as  the  most  seri- 
ous, although  the  least  costly  per  head,  side  of  the  work. 

When  making  comparisons  between  home  teaching  societies 
whose  work  is  solely  welfare  and  social,  and  organizations  pro- 
viding employment  as  well  as  home  teaching,  one  cannot  help  but 
notice  an  improvement  in  the  service  in  the  case  of  the  former. 
While  one  may  regard  the  home  teaching  societies  as  specialists 
it  is  only  right  to  make  such  comparisons  when  dealing  with  the 
service  as   a  whole. 

In  some  areas  there  are  instances  of  the  home  teacher  having 
been  appointed  by  the  local  authority,  who  pays  the  salary  and 
expenses,  but  the  home  teacher  is  working  for  the  agency  either 
wholly  or  part  time.     In  one  or  two  places  such  an  arrangement 
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has  hardly  proved  satisfactory,  as  the  home  teacher,  since  be- 
coming- an  employee  of  the  local  authority,  has  tried  to  work 
independently  of  the  agency  and  appears  to  be  under  no  definite 
control.  The  home  teacher's  reports,  too,  in  these  cases  did  not 
appear  satisfactory,  as  they  lacked  detail. 

I  would  suggest  that  members  of  Blind  Persons  Act  commit- 
tees or  welfare  committees  of  societies  become  more  acquainted 
with  the  Home  Teaching  Service  themselves  than  is  at  present 
the  case  in  some  areas.  I  know  that  the  work  is  difficult  and  that 
heavy  responsibilities  rest  with  these  committees.  I  know,  too, 
that  it  can  be  disappointing.  But  I  feel  that  if  they  had  more 
intimate  detailed  information  and  paid  occasional  visits  the  work 
would  be  easier  and  much  more  satisfactory  to  them.  I  visited 
an  institution  recently  and  was  impressed  by  the  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  the  home  teachers  to  introduce  certain  improvements.  Yet 
when  discussing  the  work  of  the  social  centres  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  welfare  committee  hardly  ever  visited  the  centres 
or  seemed  interested  in  the  work.  Social  centres  are  important, 
as  they  open  up  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the  blind  persons' 
outlook  and  their  circle  of  friends.  I  have  found  that  where  a 
person  cannot  be  persuaded  to  learn  a  handicraft  in  his  or  her 
home  the  difficulty  may   be  dispelled  in  a  social  centre  or  class. 

I  have  recently  stated  that  the  reason  the  Home  Teaching 
Service  is  only  fairly  good  is  the  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
home  teachers,  through  discharging  duties  in  connection  with 
relief  under  the  schemes  for  the  necessitous  blind,  and  also  the 
amount  of  clerical  work  involved  in  carrying  out  these  duties. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  standard  of  the  Home  Teaching  Service 
could  be  generally  improved  if  the  home  teachers  were  relieved 
of  the  payment  of  grants.  This  I  consider  is  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  confronted  to-day. 
There  are  arguments  against  the  introduction  of  pay  centres,  and 
I  know  that  many  will  not  agree  that  they  are  desirable.  There 
might  be  difficulties  in  establishing  them  in  certain  county  areas, 
but  until  there  is  some  regional  or  national  effort  to  distribute 
the  grants  to  the  unemployable  blind  on  a  satisfactory  basis  I 
consider,  from  my  experience  in  the  North,  that  pay  centres  are 
the  most  satisfactory,  especially  for  cities  and  county  boroughs. 
The  centres  I  have  visited  are  very  satisfactory  and  I  was  present 
at  one  recently  where  nearly  80  blind  persons  were  paid  grants 
in  just  under  an  hour.  There  was  no  confusion,  the  duties  being 
carried  out  by  the  home  teacher  and  a  clerk  from  the  local  borough 
treasurer's  office.  Those  who  were  not  able  to  attend  the  pay 
centre,  owing  to  illness  or  some  other  cause,  received  their  grants 
from  the  home  teacher  at  their  homes,  the  number  of  these  being 
small.       I   spoke  to  several  of  the  blind  people  :   they  liked   the 
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method,  as  they  had  made  friends  and  had  something-  to  do  in 
fetching  the  grant. 

There  is  a  fear  that  if  pay  centres  are  introduced  it  will  cause 
a  reduction  in  the  home  teaching  staff.  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  however,  that  in  my  opinion  the  service  is  in  some  areas 
understaffed.  If  the  present  method  of  paying  grants  is 
to  be  continued  I  feel  that  the  service  is  being  prejudiced.  The 
home  teachers  have  previously  produced  much  happiness  amongst 
the  blind  in  their  care,  stimulated  their  ambition  and  a  desire  for 
reading  and  doing  simple  pastime  occupations.  In  many  cases 
the  social  conditions  of  the  blind  have  been  improved,  and  yet 
in  others  one  has  to  confess  that  they  have  been  more  or  less 
indifferent  to  the  Home  Teaching  Service.  Evidence  of  this  in- 
difference was  recently  brought  to  my  notice  when  visiting  an 
institution.  The  home  teachers  were  occupied  almost  the  whole 
of  their  time  in  the  distribution  of  grants,  registration  and  cleri- 
cal work  in  connection  with  their  duties.  In  one  area  I  visited 
two  people  not  in  receipt  of  grants  and  was  told  that  the  home 
teachers  had  no  time  to  visit  them  because  their  whole  time  was 
spent  in  visiting  others  in  receipt  of  grants.  The  service  is  in 
consequence  limited.  The  home  teacher  confessed  that  there  was 
now  no  demand  for  teaching  in  her  area,  and  those  in  receipt  of 
grants  appeared  also  to  be  affected.  If  there  was  a  demand,  she 
explained  that  she  would  be  helpless,  as  she  had  too  much  to  do 
already.  Two  years  ago,  on  a  previous  visit  to  this  area,  prior 
to  the  inauguration  of  a  definite  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
allowances,  the  home  teachers  had  40  pupils  in  Braille  and  50 
blind  persons  attending  pastime  or  handicraft  classes.  This  num- 
ber of  pupils  has  now  decreased,  and  yet  few  have  become 
regular  readers,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  stimulus  hitherto 
provided  by  the  home  teacher. 

If  the  service  depends  upon  the  home  teacher  making  grants 
why  have  a  Home  Teaching  Service  at  all?  Why  not  pay  grants 
through  the  general  staff,  either  of  the  institution  or  the  offices  of 
the  local  authority?  It  is  unfair  to  make  such  a  suggestion,  as 
1  consider  the  Home  Teaching  Service  is  so  necessary  and  im- 
portant  that  it  should   never  be  commercialized. 

From  my  experience  the  visitation  of  blind  persons  in  their 
own  homes  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  an  efficient  welfare 
service.  The  duties  of  the  home  teacher  as  a  visitor  are  of 
a  friendly  and  humane  character,  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  every 
possible  way  the  blind  persons  under  her  care,  and  in  order  to 
brighten  their  lives,  instruct  them  in  the  reading  of  Braille  and 
Moon  and  the  practice  of  simple  pastime  occupations.  The  ser- 
vice should  provide  for  social  advancement  and  should  also  try 
to  help    in   solving   the  problem   of   leisure,    a   problem    not    now 
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peculiar  to  the  blind.  It  is  a  personal  and  individual  matter  and 
any  attempt  to  render  it  upon  wholesale  lines  by  the  automatic 
payment  of  flat  rate  allowances,  makes  the  service  a  farce. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  duties  expected  of  a  home 
teacher.  These  alone  are  sufficient  to  keep  a  home  teacher  fully 
occupied,  especially  with  the  large  numbers  in  many  areas.  With 
the  payment  of  grants,  and  in  some  areas  augmentation  to  home 
workers  in  addition,  how  can  you  expect  a  satisfactory  home 
teaching  or  visiting  service?  As  more  persons  become  registered 
and  the  number  of  blind  in  receipt  of  relief  increases,  the  service 
develops  into  one  of  relief  to  the  detriment  of  what  is  regarded 
as  the  real  function  of  the  home  teacher. 

In  a  report  on  supervision,  in  December,  193 1,  circulated  to 
this  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  said  "  The  method  of 
paying  the  local  authority  grants  to  the  unemployable  blind  varies. 
In  order  that  the  home  teachers  may  devote  more  time  to  the 
work  of  social  welfare,  for  which  they  have  to  obtain  special 
qualification,  it  is  desirable  to  arrange  some  method  of  payment, 
such  as  the  organized  pay  centre,  which  would  be  economical 
with  their  time." 

As  it  appears  that  other  forms  of  payment  of  grants  than 
by  the  home  teacher  are  desirable  I  suggest  that  the  local  authori- 
ties should  discuss  the  possibility  of  some  more  satisfactory 
method  and  formulate  a  scheme.  It  might  take  the  form  of 
payment  by  cheque  through  the  banks,  or  it  might  be  similar  to 
the  method  of  payment  of  the  national  pensions.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  a  very  satisfactory  solution,  and  I  hope  that 
this  will  be  considered.  The  home  teacher  should  investigate 
the  cases  for  relief,  the  agency's  committee  consider  the  applica- 
tion, authorize  payment  and  make  periodical  reviews. 

Although  the  number  of  home  workers  may  be  small  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  many  visits,  which  must  be 
made  regularly.  I  contend  that  home  workers  should  not  be  part 
of  the  home  teachers'  duties,  but  should  be  attached  to  and  con- 
trolled by  a  workshop,  and  in  no  way  be  a  part  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Service.  Except  for  tea  agents,  piano  tuners  and  haw- 
kers, the  other  occupations  are  generally  of  a  productive  nature 
and  require  skilled  and  special  supervision.  It  is  hoped  that  local 
authorities  will  see  that  the  home  teachers  are  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  the  home  workers'  schemes,  unless 
they  are  specially  appointed  for  the  post.  In  some  areas  the  home 
teachers  have  as  many  as  15  or  20  home  workers  out  of  100 
or  150  registered  blind  persons.  The  home  teacher  is  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  augmentation,  checking  goods,  supplying 
materials  when  possible,  advising,  collecting  returns  of  work 
done,  and,  as  the  cases  are  scattered,  invariably  has  no  time  for 
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anything  else.  It  is  also  impossible  to  expect  home  teachers  to 
supervise  satisfactorily  technical  occupations  such  as  boot  and 
shoe  repairing,  large  basketry  or  brush  making,  as  they  have  had 
no  technical  experience  whatsoever  of  these  trades,  nor  is  it 
included  in  their  training  or  in  the  home  teachers'  examination, 
which   is  the    qualification   officially   recognized. 

The  home  workers'  schemes  in  the  North  could  be  organized 
into  regional  groups,  under  specially  appointed  supervision  and 
attached  to  central  workshops,  and  in  this  respect  I  hope  local 
authorities  will  take  early  action.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
this  Association  have  considered  this  matter  and  approved  of 
regional  home  workers'   schemes. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  on  my  second  visit  to  some  areas  1 
have  found  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  some  of  the 
unemployable  blind,  especially  the  bedridden  cases.  This  is  per- 
haps due  to  some  extent  to  a  paper  given  by  Dr.  Joseph  at  a 
home  teachers'  conference  at  Leeds  early  last  year.  The  paper, 
which  was  circulated,  has  proved  very  helpful.  The  home  teacher 
should  exercise  her  knowledge  of  hygiene.  She  should  give  advice 
about  health  matters,  with'  particular  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  house  and  person,  ventilation  and  diet;  also  the  advantage 
of  taking  plenty  of  out-door  exercise.  I  would  recommend  the 
Handbook  of  Suggestions  on  Health  Education,  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  for  the  consideration  of  teachers  and  others 
concerned  in  the  health  and  education  of  school  children.  I  am 
sure  this  would  be  of  great  value  to  home  teachers,  there  being 
in  fact  a  specific  reference  to  the  care  of  eyes  and  ears  on  page  30. 

From  my  observations  it  is  noticeable  that  in  some  areas  the 
development  of  the  Home  Teaching  Service  is  somewhat  hindered) 
but  I  hope  that,  as  the  policy  of  payment  of  allowances  other 
than  by  the  home  teachers  develops,  the  home  teachers  will  be  free 
to  carry  on  their  proper  work  of  helping  the  blind  to  occupy  their 
leisure  time  and  that  we  shall  see  a  considerable  improvement  in 
the  near  future.  The  success  of  the  home  teaching  and  visiting 
service  does  not  depend  on  material  things,  and  the  real  need 
can  never  be  met  solely  by  the  making  of  grants.  What  the 
home  teachers  must  g-ive  is  themselves,  their  intelligence,  personal 
service,  and  time.  The  home  teaching  and  visiting  service  is  a 
big  work;  namely,  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering,  hardship  and 
irritation  caused  by  the  handicap  of  blindness ;  and  those  in  the 
service  must  work  with  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  under- 
standing and  co-operation. 

I  have  referred  to  the  problem  of  leisure,  which  to-day  is  a 
problem  not  only  for  the  blind,  but  for  the  seeing.  It  did,  how- 
ever, affect  the  blind  first.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  problem 
has  been  solved  by  the  provision  of  a  social  centre,  open  one  half- 
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day  a  week,  or  month.  Why  not  every  afternoon?  The  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  clubs  should  be  considered.  Music,  drama, 
acting-,  outdoor  sports  in  summer,  domino  leagues,  chess  tourna- 
ments, etc.,  could  be  arranged  in  towns  and  cities,  but  very  few 
of  these  appear  on  the  present-day  programme,  so  that  the  blind 
are  not  getting-  the  best  or  the  most  out  of  life. 


[The  following  paper  was  read  at  a  Conference  for  Home  Teach- 
ers, convened  by  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  held  at  Cardiff  and  Bridg- 
end on  June  8th  and  9th,   1934.] 

IS   IT   ADVISABLE  TO   TRAIN  BUND   PEOPLE  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL   POSITIONS? 

By  Arthur  Lloyd,  M.A. 

It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  amend  the  title  of  this  paper  as 
it  appears  on  the  programme,  for  though  some  of  us  have  very 
definite  convictions  relating  to  this  question,  we  are  eager  to  seek 
the  advice  of  influential  persons  who  are  closely  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  rather  than  to  dictate  to  them.  For  the 
present,  then,  we  will  not  infer  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  train  blind 
persons  for  professional  occupations  ;  we  will  rather  ask  the  ques- 
tion :  "Is  it  advisable  to  train  blind  people  for  professional 
occupations?  " 

From  one  standpoint  the  answer  is  made  quite  clear  because 
of  the  history  of  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  ability  of  blind  persons,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases, 
has  by  all  means  justified  the  expense  and  attention  devoted  to 
their  higher  education.  If  the  records  of  those  who  have  entered 
universities  be  examined,  for  example,  there  will  be  found 
scarcely  one  case  of  failure  among  blind  students,  many 
of  whom  have  obtained  success  of  the  highest  kind.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  a  few  who  have  secured  good  posts,  only  to 
lose  them  after  a  comparatively  short  time,  through  their  own 
folly  and  negligence;  and  this  is  unfortunate,  for  many  blind 
people  who  have  tried  to  procure  similar  posts  have  been  definitely 
refused  work  because  of  these  previous  failures.  Where  lies  the 
main   fault  here? 

One  may  without  hesitation  say  that  in  the  world  of  seeing 
employees  there  are,  in  proportion,  many  more  failures  through 
breach  of  conduct  than  occur  among  blind  people ;  yet,  on  receiv- 
ing a  fresh  application  for  work  from  an  employee  with  sight,  the 
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employer  does  not  immediately  say — M  I  cannot  employ  you,  Mr. 
B,  for  Mr.  A.,  whom  I  previously  employed,  completely  let  me 
down,  and  doubtless  you  will  do  the  same."  There  are  bishops 
in  the  Church  of  England,  there  are  directors  of  commercial  firms, 
who  have,  on  the  other  hand,  definitely  refused  to  employ  a  second 
blind  applicant  because  of  their  sad  disappointment  with  a  previous 
blind  employee.     Why  this  gross  and  iniquitous  unfairness? 

Why  do  people  assume  that  because  a  man  or  woman  is  blind, 
he  or  she  must  possess  the  unsavoury  characteristics  of  the  only 
other  blind  person  whom,  in  their  misfortune,  they  have  ever 
known?  Why  do  people  classify  the  blind  as  though,  because 
they  are  alike  in  respect  of  lack  of  vision,  they  are  equal  (like 
certain  types  of  triangle)  in  all  respects,  precisely  coinciding  with 
one  another  in  eccentricities,  bad  habits,  and  serious  faults?  It 
is  surely  high  time  that  people  realized  that  every  blind  person  is 
as  distinct  an  individual  as  they  themselves  wish  to  be  regarded ; 
blind  people  cannot  be  put  haphazard  into  a  cranny  of  the  mind 
and  ever  bundled  together  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  are  all 
"  much  of  a  muchness  " — and  this  makes  one  of  the  answers  to 
our  question  very  much  clearer. 

The  ability  of  those  blind  persons  who  are  usually  provided 
with  the  advantages  of  higher  education  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and 
there  is  consequently  every  reason  why  they  should  be  given  every 
facility,  every  opportunity  of  culture ;  for  they  prove  themselves 
to  be  worthy.  True,  there  crops  up  a  failure  among  them  now 
and  then,  but  such  cases  should  be  treated  apart  and  not  allowed 
to  prejudice  any  of  the  blind  people  of  future  generations, 
remembering  what  a  small  minority  of  trained  blind  persons  come 
to  grief  in  this  way. 

But  now  there  comes  another,  and  very  much  more  difficult 
aspect  of  this  question.  Speaking  for  the  moment  of  those  blind 
people  in  South  Wales  who  have  been  successfully  trained,  and 
who,  in  many  instances,  have  attained  high  scholastic  distinctions, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  occupy 
posts  representing  the  work  for  which  they  have  been  equipped, 
nor  yet  in  any  sense  commensurate  with  their  ability — and  this, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  for  reasons  which  represent  the 
unwillingness,  the  prejudice,  and  the  hostility  of  those  who  could 
give  them  their  chance  in  life  by  employing  them. 

This  must  sound  rather  strange,  but  none  the  less  it  is  the 
bitter  truth  :  the  truth  whose  most  poignant  sting  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  very  people  who  are  willing  to  vote — nay,  who  make  their 
boast  of  voting — money  to  be  spent  on  the  training  of  blind  people 
for  professional  occupations,  are  those  who  can,  but  who  will  not, 
employ  them  when  training  is  at  an  end. 

And   here,    shall  we  endeavour   to  dispense  with   a  cloak,   by 
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which  many  influential  people  in  authority  would  cover  up  their 
responsibilities  concerning  these  blind  people?  "  The  times  arc 
hard,"  they  say.  "  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  employment,  whether 
you  can,  or  cannot,  see.  Education  is  morally  good  for  a  blind 
man  just  as  for  a  sighted  person,  whether  he  afterwards  secures  a 
job  or  not;  and  a  blind  man's  lot  is  no  harder,  as  an  unemployed 
and  disappointed  man,  than  the  fate  of  anyone  with  sight  in  the 
same  unfortunate  circumstance." 

Is  this  true?  We,  as  blind  people,  maintain  that  this  argument 
is  nothing  but  an  attempt  at  dope,  to  soothe  the  conscience  of 
those  who  might,  if  they  wished,  lend  us  their  aid.  For  the 
first  obvious  reason  why  a  blind  man  who  does  not  secure  the 
work  for  which  he  has  been  fitted  by  training  is  in  a  far  worse  case 
than  a  man  who  can  see,  in  the  same  plight,  rests  on  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  blind  person  can  do  little  or  nothing  except  the  type  of 
work  which  he  has  been  especially  prepared  to  do.  Assume  that 
he  has  been  qualified  for  the  ministry,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  he  is  not  the  kind  of  person  who  can  find  it 
possible  to  make  either  a  basket  or  a  mat. 

But  there  is  a  very  much  more  important  reason,  and  one  which 
touches  the  heart  of  life  itself. 

Up  there  in  the  university  or  college  the  blind  man  has 
mixed  with  people  who  are  cultured,  with  minds  which  are  refined  ; 
he  has  fed  to  the  full  of  the  green  pastures  of  philosophy,  or  litera- 
ture, and  has  been  stimulated  by  many  a  powerful  personality, 
and  by  edifying  conversation. 

He  leaves  his  college,  where  he  has  been  allowed  money  to 
spend,  and  the  blessing  of  cultured  friends,  only  to  realize  that 
though  he  knock,  no  door  is  opened  unto  him,  that  even  if  he  ask, 
he  shall  not  receive,  and  that  however  diligently  he  may  seek,  he 
shall  find  nothing.  His  life  is  completely  changed  ;  with  no  money 
to  spend  now,  save  for  bare  necessities,  he  discovers  what 
is  heart-breaking,  namely,  that  he  has  also  lost  the  society  of  those 
cultured  friends  of  former  days.  His  life  becomes  barren ;  his 
hours  represent  years  of  isolation,  and  he  finds  himself  cut  off  from 
the  society  of  his  heart's  desire.  A  person  with  sight  may  still 
visit  and  converse  with  his  own  type,  though  he  has  no  money, 
and  though  he  be  unemployed,  but  a  blind  man  in  such  a  state 
learns  that  he  is  unwanted,  and  finds  that  he  is  one  to  be  catered 
for  as  a  helpless  victim  of  circumstances.     What  is  the  result? 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  in  South  Wales,  there  was  one  blind 
man  who  found  himself  just  in  this  "  fool's  paradise  "  ;  cut  away 
from  work,  from  former  friends,  from  a  good  social  position,  he 
struggled  to  believe  that  in  spite  of  his  blindness  all  would  yet  be 
well  for  him;  till  the  ever  more  slowly  revolving  wheel  of  courage, 
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by  which  he  ground  out  his  days,  eventually  stood  still ;  till  the 
fool's  paradise  became  a  veritable  hell,  where  the  worm  of  gnawing 
disappointment  died  not,  and  the  fire  of  fear  remained  raging  and 
unquenched ;  and  by  his  own  hand  he  took  the  life  which  might 
have  been  a  boon  to  humanity. 

One  heartily  wishes  that  this  were  the  only  case  of  suicide  in 
the  world  of  the  blind,  but  facts  deny  it,  pointing-  their  warning 
fingers  at  sweet  lies  and  restful  palliatives. 

11  Come,"  you  would  say,  "  take  your  courage  in  both  hands, 
and  face  your  difficulties  bravely."  Smooth  platitudes,  forsooth  ! 
But  not  easy  to  practise  without  friends,  without  money,  against 
misunderstanding-,  against  prejudice,  even  if  a  man's  mind  be 
puffed  up  with  knowledge,  even  thoug-h  he  be  capable  of  talking 
most  ardently  with  the  best  of  the  pedants  and  professors  of  his 
day  ! 

Since  then,  from  what  we  have  already  seen,  a  blind  and 
unemployed  professional  man  is  in  such  a  plight,  what  shall  we 
say?  First,  that  such  men  should  be  employed,  if  successful  in 
attaining-  required  qualifications,  in  preference  to  sighted  persons  ; 
that  they  should  at  least  be  offered  one  chance  to  give  again  what 
they  have  received,  with  the  addition  of  the  splendour  and  colour 
of  their  own  personal  effort,  ever  adding  experience  to  knowledg-e, 
and  so  increasing-  the   latter  and  benefiting-  the  race. 

But  since  these  men  are  not,  in  most  cases,  employed  at  all, 
then  we  must  ask  by  way  of  a  challeng-e  to  those  responsible  for  the 
training  of  the  blind  people  in  this  category  :  "  Is  it  advisable  to 
train   blind  people    for  professional  positions?  " 

Shall  we  now  examine  some  of  the  reasons  g-iven  by  those  who 
could  employ  such  blind  men  and  women  for  their  refusal  to 
recog-nize  them  in  this  respect,  together  with  the  effects  of  these 
refusals,  found  in  the  kind  of  life  which  most  blind  people  who 
have  been  trained  in  university  or  college  are  now  leading? 

Our  institution  is  at  present  watching  the  interests  of  a  man 
who  went,  after  leaving  Swansea,  to  Worcester  College,  and 
subsequently  to  Durham,  where  he  eventually  took  a  B.A.  degree. 
Wishing  to  become  a  Congregational  minister,  this  man  found  that 
the  authorities  at  Brecon  Congregational  College  declined  to  admit 
him  as  a  student.  After  a  year's  uncertainty  and  delay  he  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  a  place  at  the  Carmarthen  Presbyterian  College, 
where  he  took  his  B.D.,  thence  procuring  a  scholarship  for  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford,  where  he  is  at  present  doing  research  work 
for  a  B.D.  (Oxford)  and  writing  a  thesis  for  an  M.A.  (Wales). 

A  very  good  record  you  think?  Yes,  an  especially  splendid 
record  for  a  blind  man  ! 

But  what   is    to   happen   to   this   student  on   leaving   Oxford? 
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Will  the  Congregational  Union  follow  the  example  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  in  refusing-  to  recognize  a  blind  man  as  a  minister  of  God's 
church  under  their  earthly  jurisdiction,  unless  he  can  prove  himself 
successful  in  a  church,  that  is,  unless  he  is  able  to  bring  thousands 
of  pounds  to  the  church  coffers,  and  thousands  of  people  to  the 
pews?  Now  they  say,  these  church  officials,  that  a  blind  man 
cannot,  in  their  view,  carry  out  satisfactorily  the  pastoral  duties 
of  visitation,  though  there  are  many  blind  people  who  could  direct 
a  fair  number  of  seeing  men  about  their  own  native  town — blind 
people  who  have  been  obliged  to  visit  men  and  women  in  sickness 
and  in  loneliness  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Or  else  it  is  argued  that  a  blind  person  cannot  see  his  congre- 
gation, and  this  is  a  double  disadvantage,  for  in  the  first  place  he 
has  no  means  of  noting  the  absentees,  and  secondly,  he  cannot 
as  effectively  as  the  sighted  preacher  fix  the  attention  of  his 
hearers. 

But  what  sort  of  Christians  are  deacons,  churchwardens  and 
sidesmen,  if  they  are  either  too  indolent  and  thoughtless,  or  too 
prejudiced,  to  let  their  blind  pastor  or  clergyman  know  whom 
of  the  usual  members  of  the  congregation  does  not  happen  to  be 
present  on  a  given  occasion?  As  for  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
blind  man  secures  attention  from  those  who  listen  to  him,  the  fact 
that  he  is,  in  many  instances,  asked  to  the  same  pulpit  again  and 
again  to  preach  as  a  "  supply  "  is  sufficient  proof  that  though  he 
may  not  win  the  hearing  of  his  people  by  the  power  of  his  physical 
eye,  yet  he  has  captivated  the  members  by  the  higher  and  subtler 
powers  of  the  eyes  of  mind  and  spirit. 

Such  arguments  are  always  raised,  you  will  notice,  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  ordination  of  a  blind  man;  never  when  he  is 
about  to  commence  a  course  of  training;  for  at  this  time,  members 
of  town  and  county  councils  (and  among  their  number  ministers 
of  our  churches),  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  the  means 
of  putting  this  blind  person  into  a  fair  way  of  following  a  pro- 
fessional career.  It  is  their  joy  and  crown  that  Mr.  So-and-so  is 
passing  various  examinations,  attaining  high  distinctions,  doing 
well  at  university  or  college,  but  when  the  true  time  of  testing 
comes,  when  their  real  opportunity  of  helping  one  who  needs 
assistance  in  order  that  he  may  forget  his  darkness  at  length 
arrives,  these  men  are  the  first  to  argue  that  a  blind  man  should 
not  be  employed. 

With  reference  to  the  church,  there  is  one  especially  devasta- 
ting bombshell  which  certain  of  the  officials  love  to  throw  in 
connection  with  this  question,  and  which  scatters  to  black  chaos 
all  the  cherished  hopes  of  the  blind  ministerial  student.  "  We 
must  offer  the  very  best  of  the  community  to  the  service  of  God," 
they  point  out.     "  No  man  must  be  allowed  to  do  this  work  who 
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cannot  pass  a  thorough  medical  test."  In  reply  to  which  hypo- 
critical and  fallacious  so-called  "  reasoning,"  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  it  is  the  great  privilege  and  the  grand  prerogative  of  the 
church  to  "  Open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,"  to  "  Set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bound,"  "  To  give  light  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness  "  ; 
but  since  they  have  not  themselves  the  faith  to  enable  them  to 
restore  our  physical  sight,  they  would,  apparently,  plunge  us  into 
the  still  deeper  darkness  of  knowing  that  in  the  eyes  of  men  we 
cannot  be  servants  of  God  in  His  Church. 

Against  those  blind  people  who  have  been  trained  to  practise 
in  the  legal  profession  it  is  urged  that,  during  the  interrogation 
of  a  witness  in  any  court  case,  it  is  essential  that  the  expression 
of  face,  movements  and  bearing  of  that  witness  should  be  noted 
by  the  lawyer  asking  questions.  Yet  those  few  blind  persons 
who  have  got  so  far  as  to  practise  in  a  court  of  law  have  won 
as  many  cases,  proportionately,  as  lawyers  with  sight.  In 
spite  of  this  success,  however,  there  are  two  lawyers  in  South 
Wales  to-day  who  cannot  maintain  themselves,  except  by  collecting 
funds  for  a  blind  organization,  in  the  one  case,  and  by  the  super- 
vising of  an  association  for  the  blind,  in  the  other ;  both  present 
occupations  necessitated  no  training  for  the  legal  profession,  nor 
the  money  spent  on  the  same. 

Similarly  there  are  blind  men  who,  though  they  have  qualified 
for  various  other  professions,  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their 
local  institutions  for  support,  given  in  the  form  of  an  augmentation 
grant,  together  with  some  sort  of  so-called  remunerative  work,  and 
thus  eke  out  a  living. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  London  County  Council  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  blind  person  should  be  accepted  as  a 
teacher  in  their  schools  for  the  blind ;  their  reason  being  that  such 
persons  could  not  possibly  be  aware  of  the  eccentricities  of  blind 
children  and  could  not  maintain  the  necessary  discipline  as 
seeing  teachers  could  do.  Nobody  will  be  so  foolish  as 
to  assert  that  a  certain  proportion  of  sighted  teachers  is 
not  essential  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  especially  for  the 
classes  of  younger  pupils,  and  that  they  are  also  required  for 
purposes  of  supervision  is  obvious;  but  why  not  employ  blind 
teachers  for  the  older  pupils,  especially  in  higher  schools,  in  the 
teaching  of  languages  for  instance?  And  if  they  are  not  to  be 
given  such  opportunities  of  work,  then  why  allow  blind  people  to 
train  for,  and  to  pass,  the  school-teaching  examination  under  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  knowing  that  they  are  not  after- 
wards to  be  employed? 

Indeed,  some  years  ago,  before  the  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  were  under  the  Burnham  scale  of  salaries,  blind  teachers 
were   very    much   employed.      Nobody    minded    their    having    the 
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work  to  do  in  those  days,  for  their  wage  was  so  small  that  no 
sighted  teachers  would  have  cared  to  occupy  these  positions  held 
by  the  blind,  some  of  whom  were  teaching  for  years  at  the  ridicu- 
lous salary  of  ten  shillings  per  week. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  learn  the  proportion  of 
blind  teachers  employed  to-day,  compared  with  the  number  of 
teachers  having  sight,  at  the  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  at 
the  Chorley  Wood  School  for  Blind  Girls,  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  and  at  the  Bridgend  School  for  the  Blind.  Moreover, 
for  those  few  blind  people  who  are  employed  as  teachers  in  these 
institutions,  what  is  the  relative  position  examined  in  line  with 
the  seeing  teachers?  The  blind  teachers  pass  the  same  examina- 
tions, and  often  attain  much  higher  qualifications,  yet  they  have 
not  the  same  standing,  neither  are  they  looked  upon  in  the  same 
way  as  those   with   sight. 

Such  questions  as  the  foregoing  also  bring  home  to  us,  as  blind 
people,  a  truth  which  we  must  deplore,  namely,  that  instead  of 
holding  our  ground,  we  are  going  back;  we  are  not  making  pro- 
gress, for  while  there  is  much  more  opportunity  of  education  for 
us  there  is  very  much  less  definite  placement. 

In  South  Wales  we  have  two  very  prominent  movements  at  the 
present  time,  the  various  colleges  of  Wales  representing  the  Uni- 
versity under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  and  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association.  Does  any  blind  man  or  woman 
to-day  hold  a  position  as  lecturer  or  tutor  in  connection  with  either 
of  these  great  movements?  Of  course,  it  will  be  urged  that  a 
lecturer  or  tutor  must  be  able  to  hold  his  audience  or  his  pupils 
by  the  power  of  the  physical  eye ;  yet,  as  a  rule,  a  member  of  the 
audience,  or  a  pupil,  will  be  found  listening  to  the  lecturer,  rather 
than  looking  at  him,  in  taking  notes  which  he  may  later  use 
for  purposes  of  study,  rather  than  in  taking  stock,  the  whole  time, 
of  the  appearance  and  expression  of  the  speaker.  Can  it  be  truth- 
fully said  then  that  a  man,  because  of  his  blindness,  is  incapable 
of  holding  such  a  position?  Yet  such  posts  have  certainly  been 
withheld  from  blind  people,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  speakers 
they  would  compare  very  favourably  with  many  seeing  persons  in 
the  profession. 

Again,  each  year  is  held,  at  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the 
Blind,  London,  an  examination  for  home  teachers;  and  blind 
people,  as  well  as  those  who  see,  are  successful  in  obtaining  dis- 
tinction in  the  various  handicrafts  (to  be  subsequently  taught  as 
pastime  occupations  to  the  unemployable  blind  people),  and  also 
in  the  knowledge  relating  to  the  problems  in  connection  with  those 
who,  through  age  or  infirmity,  can  do  no  remunerative  work. 
But  how  many  blind  candidates  are  accepted,  or  even 
stand   any   kind    of  chance   of  being    accepted,    when   a    definite 
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post  as  Home  Teacher  is  offered  and  they  have  to  compete 
with  sighted  applicants?  In  the  County  of  Glamorgan, 
for  instance,  nurses  are  now  employed  as  welfare  visitors  to  the 
unemployable  blind,  as  well  as  an  overseer  or  inspector,  who 
visits  the  same  homes  about  four  times  each  year,  to  see  that 
the  blind  people  are  being  adequately  cared  for.  Could  not  a 
blind  home  visitor  fill  the  nurse's  place,  since  such  an  inspector 
is  employed?  "  No,"  it  is  argued,  "for  a  blind  home  visitor 
cannot  see  the  surroundings,  sometimes  very  drab  and  dirty,  in 
the  home  of  the  blind  person."  Anyone  would  imagine  that, 
because  he  is  blind,  the  home  teacher  will  not  know  the  difference 
between  the  snug  and  neat  home  and  the  shoddy  and  nauseating 
slum  !  In  other  words,  blind  people  who  seek  positions  as  home 
teachers  are  not  credited  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  occupy  these 
posts,  though  they  are  allowed  the  credit  of  passing  recognized 
tests  for  this  purpose. 

Once  more  :  how  many  town  and  county  councils  employ  in 
their  offices  blind  shorthand  typists?  There  are  people  who  are 
highly  qualified  in  this  field,  having  passed  stringent  tests  of  accu- 
racy and  speed,  but  although  their  success  proves  them  to  be  on 
a  par  with  their  seeing  examinees,  this  is  denied  in  the  refusal  of 
councils,  commercial  firms,  yes,  and  even  institutions  for  the 
blind,  to  employ  them  in  this  capacity. 

Another  splendid  opportunity  of  helping  those  who  are  without 
sight  to  gain  an  independent  livelihood  is  allowed  to  slip,  in  not 
permitting  blind  pianoforte  tuners,  many  of  whom  have  spent 
several  years  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  to  tune  the  school 
pianos  and  the  instruments  in  the  various  homes  and  institutions 
under  the  different  local  authorities.  It  must  be  granted  that 
there  are  one  or  two  exceptions,  but  one  could  name  here,  in 
South  Wales  alone,  at  least  half-a-dozen  blind  tuners,  all  of  whom 
have  been  to  the  Normal  College,  who,  though  they  have  repeatedly 
tried,  have  completely  failed  to  find  employment. 

The  majority  of  blind  music  teachers,  organists  and  musicians 
find  the  earning  of  a  living  so  precarious  to-day  that  the  long 
course  of  study  and  training  undertaken  by  them  has  by  no  means 
been  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  a  remunerative  living. 

Now  what  happens  to  these  men  and  women  who  cannot  find 
any  suitable  employment?  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  most 
surely  takes  place  :  a  blind  man  in  this  area,  an  L.R.A.M.,  is  now 
a  basket-maker,  very  much  against  his  will,  in  one  of  our  work- 
shops.    Pianoforte   tuners  are  in  a  similar   position. 

Many  students  of  Worcester  College  who,  after  leaving, 
had  brilliant  careers  at  our  universities,  finding  it  impossible 
to    earn    a    living    as    lecturers    or    tutors,     have    been    trained 
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in  the  School  of  Massage  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  There  is  one  case  in  point  of  a  blind  man  who 
took  charge  of  the  clinic  of  another  blind  masseur  during  the 
latter' s  temporary  illness;  at  the  moment  both  men  practise  at 
that  clinic,  but  only  as  long  as  both  find  sufficient  work  to  maintain 
them.  When  this  ceases  to  be  the  one  will  obviously  have  to 
leave  Oxford  and  come  back  to  Wales,  with  how  much  chance  of 
occupation?  Judging-  from  past  experience,  massage  has  been 
practised  with  extremely  little  success  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
in   South  Wales. 

Now  there  is  evidently  nothing  undesirable  in  the  fact  that 
blind  people,  who  have  spent  as  many  as  nine  and  ten  years  in 
study  and  training  for  a  particular  profession,  should,  after  that 
period,  be  obliged  to  be  retrained  for  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  work.  Nobody  will  dispute  that  their  former  education  is  a 
boon  to  them,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  and  we  would  here  again 
raise  the  burning  question  whether  it  is  advisable.  A  blind  basket- 
maker  need  not  know  how  to  tune  a  piano,  any  more  than  a  clergy- 
man finds  it  necessary  to  learn  how  to  make  and  repair  boots  and 
shoes.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  huge  sums  of  money  spent, 
yearly,  on  the  equipment  of  blind  persons  for  professions  which 
they  never  practise;  it  is  rather  a  question  of  feeding  blind  persons 
on  false  beliefs  and  groundless  hopes,  up  to  the  day  when  these 
merge  into  the  slough  of  bitter  disappointment  in  finding  that 
since  they  cannot  earn  their  living  they  must  be  content  to  be 
trained  again  for  an  occupation  which  is  distasteful  to  them. 

The  headmaster  of  one  of  our  schools  asked  a  blind  man  the 
other  day  whether  he  would  have  been  more  content  as  a  manual 
worker  without  the  advantages  of  higher  education.  This  very 
blind  man  has  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  his  local  institution, 
and  is  still  a  charge  upon  the  local  authorities  of  his  area,  much 
to  his  sorrow,  in  spite  of  a  university  degree  and  a  school  teacher's 
certificate. 

It  has  recently  come  to  our  notice  that  the  blind  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister  is  contemplating  the  entry  into  Holy  Orders. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  a  blind  man  headed  the  list  of  those  who 
were  successful  in  passing  the  entrance  examination  to  the  South 
Wales  Baptist  College,  Cardiff.  He  was  the  only  blind  candidate, 
but  was  informed  by  the  Head  of  the  College  that  since  he  had 
manifested  such  a  high  standard  of  work  during  the  examination 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  College.  This 
explanation  was  given,  together  with  a  promise  of  ordination  into 
the  Baptist  ministry,  by  that  same  principal.  The  Baptist  Union 
was  accordingly  consulted,  but  was  not  willing  to  take  the  advice 
of  the  head  of  one  of  their  own  colleges.  The  result  was,  and  still 
is,   that  the   candidate  has  not  up  to  this  day   secured    a  place 
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in  the  Cardiff  Baptist  College.  Neither  is  he  recognized  by  the 
Baptist  Union,  who  have  definitely  intimated  that  no  blind  man 
can  fulfil  their  requirements,  in  so  far  as  he  is  unable  to  produce 
a  certificate  of  health.  Is  it  just,  is  it  fair,  to  permit  any 
other  blind  man,  then,  to  proceed  with  his  training,  only  to  meet 
with  such  despicable  treatment?  Treatment  which  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  meted  out  to  a  student  with  sight  ! 

It  is  neither  our  place,  nor  our  desire,  to  minimize  the  chances 
of  any  blind  person,  as  was  suggested  the  other  day  by  the  head- 
master of  one  of  our  colleges  for  the  blind.  What  is  attempted  in 
this  paper  is  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  of  the 
seeing  persons  responsible  for  their  welfare,  to  the  folly  of  pinning 
faith  and  hope  to  chances  which  do  not  exist,  and  which  are  mere 
11  castles  in  the  air." 

11  Is  there  anything  which  can  be  done  to  alter  this  tragic 
position?  "  you  would  ask.  In  a  paper  of  this  kind  it  is  useless 
to  make  suggestions,  unless  the  deplorable  situation  at  present 
existent  is  first  realized  to  the  full ;  for,  in  all  reconstructive  work, 
the  old  crumbling  ruins  representing  smug  complacency  and  blind- 
ing bluff  must  ever  be  pulled  down  before  the  new  palace  of 
shining  truth  and  healthy  honesty  can  be  erected.  Let  blind 
people  then  have  all  the  advantages  of  higher  education  and 
technical  training,  provided  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  blindness 
does  not  afterwards  prevent  them  from  occupying  positions  which 
they  have  been  fitted  to  fill.  But  will  you  advisedly  train  one  of 
these — will  you  give  to  one  the  benefits  of  culture,  while  he  does 
not  realize  that  just  when  the  desire  of  being  a  useful  citizen  would 
seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  fruition,  his  very  blindness  will  be  a 
stumbling  block,  the  key  which  is  used  to  lock  against  him  for  ever 
the  door  of  useful  and  independent  employment?  Will  you  send 
blind  people  along  blind  alleys,  and  expect  that  they  shall  not 
stumble  as  they  walk?  It  would  be  far,  far  better,  far  more 
honest,  to  accept  and  put  into  practice  the  suggestion,  highly 
commendable,  which  was  put  forward  by  Mr.  Archer  in  last 
month's  issue  of  The  Beacon. 

There  you  will  read  how  it  might  be  possible  to  do  just  the 
reverse  of  what  is  being  done  at  present.  Not  to  train  a  blind 
person  for  work  to  which  his  blindness  may  ever  be  counted  a  bar, 
but  rather  to  find  that  type  of  work  which  a  blind  man  is  able  to 
do,  first,  and  then  to  instruct  him  afterwards  in  a  special  course 
of  training,  that  he  may  accomplish  it.  To  fit  him,  especially, 
for  work  in  our  institutions  for  the  blind ;  to  prepare  him 
to  be  a  teacher  of  basket-making,  or  of  mat-making,  a  shorthand- 
typist,  a  secretary  or  an  assistant-secretary,  or  a  salesman.  Admin- 
istrative posts  of  the  highest  order  have  certainly  been  held  by 
blind  people  in  the  past,   and  could  be  held   very  successfully  in 
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the    future,    if  the  work   were    preceded   by  a  definite  course    of 
training. 

Otherwise,  as  long-  as  prejudice  against  blindness  exists  on 
the  part  of  those  who  might  be  the  means  of  placing  blind  people 
in  professional  occupations,  training  would  seem  to  be  in  vain  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  for  it  represents  preparation  for  positions 
which  are  seldom  obtainable. 

In  conclusion  :  how  far  has  the  most  recent  effort  for  the 
placement  of  blind  professional  men  succeeded?  A  little  time 
ago,  a  bureau  was  established  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  to  inquire  into  these  very  matters.  It  would  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  know  how  many  blind  people,  excluding  ex- 
service  men,  have  secured  a  post  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  this 
new  board.  More  especially  would  we  ask  this  question  with 
reference  to  blind  people  in  South  Wales. 

It  may  be  that  the  foregoing  will  be  thought  a  weak  complaint, 
and  by  some  who  hold  positions  of  responsibility  and  authority 
in  connection  with  blind  welfare  this  paper  may  seem  an  outpouring 
of  ingratitude,  coming  from  one  who  has  known  the  meaning 
of  higher  education,  but  it  is  easy  for  us  to  lie  down,  victims  of 
circumstance,  and  just  allow,  other  blind  persons  to  follow  where 
we  have  been  misled.  It  is  more  courageous  to  face  the  fact  that 
though  we  cannot  and  do  not  live  by  bread  alone  we  cannot  live 
without  it,  and  it  is  better  not  to  train  a  blind  person  at  all  than 
to  offer  him  what  appears  to  be  wholesome  bread,  but  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  stone  ! 

And  so  for  the  generations  of  those  who  shall  follow  us  (and 
may  their  number  be  few),  let  us  be  honest  enough  not  to  offer 
what  seems  to  them  to  be  a  fish,  and  what  later  becomes  revealed 
as  a  scorpion.  If  possible  let  them  have  gold,  and  have  it  in 
abundance,  wrought  through  the  furnace  of  mighty  effort  up  to 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  been  trained  for,,  and  are  employed 
in,  occupations  and  professions  which  put  them  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  their  seeing  fellow-men  as  useful  servants  and  profitable 
citizens.  But  if  we  cannot  offer  such  gold,  then  let  us  not,  at  any 
rate,  put  into  their  hands  that  which  glitters  and  shines  externally, 
but  whose  worth  is  as  veritable  dross. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Athlonc  School  for  the  Blind, 

Faure,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa, 

August  qth,    1934. 

Dear  Editor, 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  in  the  May  number  of  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind  the  Editorial  and  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the 
formation  of  a  National  or  General  Council  in  England. 

As  such  a  Council  has  been  functioning  for  some  little  time  in 
South  Africa  I  thought  that  perhaps  a  short  description  of  its 
aims  and   scope  might  be  of  interest  to  readers. 

The  South  African  National  Council  of  the  Blind,  as  it  is 
called,  had  its  inception  in  March,  1929,  at  a  General  Meeting 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  very  wide  field  of  social 
work,  while  members  from  the  various  Departments  of  the  Union 
Government  were   among    the   delegates. 

That  such  a  formation  was  absolutely  essential  was  whole- 
heartedly agreed  to,  the  outcome  being  that  the  Council  was 
established  under  an  independent  constitution,  which  aims  at  co- 
ordinating under  one  body  all  the  existing  charitable  organizations 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  blind 
suffer.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  this  Council,  each  Province 
was  responsible  for  the  blind  within  its  area,  and  dealt  with  its 
own  problems  as  it  thought  best. 

As  the  whole  question  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  is  a  national 
one,  it  is  obvious  that  a  "  National  "  body  is  best  fitted  to  cope 
with  it,  and  naturally  if  it  is  to  be  successfully  treated,  uniform 
principles,  recognized  and  aided  by  the  Government,  must  be 
adopted. 

The  result  is  that  in  South  Africa  to-day  we  have  an  efficient 
and  practical  organization,  to  which  is  affiliated  every  civilian 
blind  welfare  society  in  the  Union  with  one  exception,  every 
institution  which  is  any  way  concerned  with  the  education  and 
employment  of  the  blind,  together  with  representatives  from  the 
various  Government  departments — Education,  Public  Health,  and 
Labour,  and  also  from  the  South  African  Library  for  the  Blind.  In 
addition,  the  following  societies  are  represented  :  Girl  Guides' 
Association  of  South  Africa ;  the  South  African  Vroue  Federasie, 
T.V.L. ;  the  Oranje  Vroue  Vereniging;  S.A.N.C.  of  Women  and 
the  National  Council  for  Child  Welfare;  etc. 
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Activities    of    the     South    African    National    Council    for 

the  Blind. 

i — The  Council  assists  in  the  provision  of  embossed  books,  news- 
papers  and   magazines. 

2 — It  submits  memoranda  to  the  Provincial  Commissions,  Gov- 
ernment Commissions  and  other  authorities. 

3 — It  directs  and  co-ordinates  the  activities  of  the  various  societies. 

4 — It  disseminates  information  regarding-  problems  concerning 
the  blind. 

5 — It  takes  steps  to  secure  proper  administration  of  all  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  Ordinances  dealing  with   the  blind. 

6 — It  endeavours  to  obtain  statistical   data  re   the  blind. 

7 — It  investigates  all  questions  and  proposals  with  reference  to 
the  education,  training  and  employment  and  general  well- 
being  of  the  blind. 

8 — It  gives  advice,  counsel  and  assistance  to  the  blind  and  to  all 
concerned  in  the  work. 

9 — It  promotes  as  far  as  possible  all  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation,  vocational  as  well  as  academic. 

io — It  collects  and  acquires  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council. 

i  t — It  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  initiative  and  auton- 
omous powers  of  local  societies  working  for  the  blind. 

Income  of  the  Council. 

The  income  of  the  Council  is  derived  from  the  following 
sources  : — 

i — Voluntary    contributions   from    societies    and   associations,    in- 
stitutions  and  other   bodies,    affiliated  or  not. 
2 — Government   grants-in-aid. 
3 — Municipalities  and  other  local  authorities. 
4 — Donations,    collections   and   bequests. 

A  Suggestion. 

May  I,  as  a  member  of  the  College  of  the  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  submit  the  suggestion  that,  should  your  proposed  Council 
materialize,  some  scheme  be  formulated  which  will  enable  over- 
seas workers  to  associate  themselves  individually  with  it ;  some 
kind  of  fellowship  whereby  they  could  be  linked  up  with  what 
will  become,  in  all  probability,  the  clearing  house  for  educational 
and  vocational  ideas  in  the  blind  world? 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

I.  J.  Lawrence,  Principal. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE 

BLIND. 
Eleventh  Report,  1933-34. 

By  F.E.H. 

Wc  have  heard  some  people  query  the  value  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  The  value  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  estimated  by  its  reports  and  each  report  has  its 
peculiar    significance. 

Perhaps  the  special  importance  of  the  present  report  lies  in  the 
two  appendices,  the  first  dealing  with  financial  assistance  to  blind 
persons  and  the  second  with  the  home  teaching  service. 

Most  of  the  authorities  have  made  provision  for  financial  assis- 
tance to  necessitous  blind  persons.  The  report  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  only  57  out  of  146  local  authorites  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  have  so  far  made  declarations  regarding  the 
domiciliary  assistance  of  blind  persons.  There  is  a  valuable 
resume  of  the  work  of  home  teachers,  and  the  Committee  draws 
the  attention  of  local  authorities  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 
calling  and  to  what  is  needed  to  establish  an  effective  service. 

The  Committee  notes  the  increase  in  the  number  of  recipients 
of  the  old  age  pension  on  account  of  blindness.  The  number  for 
the  year  ending-  March  31st,  1934,  was  22,195.  The  report  refers 
to  the  standing  joint  committee  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  and  County  Councils — another  committee  that  is 
likely  to  render  valuable  service  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind  on  the  subject  of  hereditary  blindness. 

We  are  glad  that  the  report  emphasizes  the  need  of  attention 
to  the  blind  deaf,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  day  there  will  be 
an  election  when  blind  people  will  want  to  vote,  the  paragraph 
on  the  voting  of  blind  persons  is  timely.  Perhaps  the  last  sen- 
tence in  this  section  should  be  emphasized. 

Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on   Marketing,   etc. 
Erratum  in  Circular  1415  of  the  14th  June,   1934. 
Page  28.     Table  VIII. 
Insert,  as  the  second  item  in  the  Table  : — 

Northern  Counties  Association  1512         394. 

(The  totals  already  include  these  figures.) 
Ministry  of  Health, 
7th  ]ulJ>   I934- 
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A  HISTORY  OF  BLIND  WELFARE  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES. 

The  Seventh  Bulletin  issued  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  designed,  as  the  opening  paragraph  tells  us,  to  supply 
"  a  brief  outline  "  of  the  history  of  blind  welfare  in  this  country 
for  the  benefit  of  preachers,  speakers  and  social  workers  who,  from 
time  to  time,   have  asked  for  such  information. 

These  seekers  after  enlightenment  will,  we  think,  find  here  all 
that  they  need.  The  history  of  blind  welfare  is  sketched  in  outline 
and,  for  the  most  part  in  due  proportion,  under  appropriate  head- 
ings :  Early  Pension  Societies,  Early  Institutions,  The  Problem 
of  the  Trained  Worker,  Home  Teaching  Societies,  Early  Forms 
of  Embossed  Literature,  etc.,  etc. 

One  section  is  devoted  to  Five  Important  Organizations. 
These  are  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  The  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  The 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  St.  Dunstan's.  The 
initiated  reader  will  note  with  some  amusement  that  nearly  half 
this  section  is  devoted  to  the  activities  of  the  National  Institute, 
while  the  other  four  organizations  modestly  share  the  remaining 
moiety  between  them,  but  the  outsider  will  not  mark  this  brief 
lapse  from  the  detachment  of  the  true  historian. 

A  useful  list  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  relevant  docu- 
ments is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet.  It  is  printed  in 
clear  type  and  illustrated  with  photogravures  of  Louis  Braille  and 
Dr.  Armitage,,  which  give  a  pleasant  touch  of  human  interest  to 
this  cursory  record  of  facts.     The  price  of  the  Bulletin  is  sixpence. 


NATIONAL   LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  Fifty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Library  is  a  record  of 
expanding  work  and  substantial  progress.  It  is  interesting,  but 
not  surprising,  to  learn  that  the  literary  tastes  of  blind  readers 
accord  with  those  of  the  seeing,  the  preference  being  for  fiction, 
with  biography,  religion  and  history  in  the  second  place.  The 
home  teachers  receive  a  warm  tribute  for  their  help  in  suggesting 
new  books  and  for  creating  and  fostering  a  taste  for  reading 
among  those  whom  they  visit. 

A  supplementary  catalogue  of  additions  to  the  Library  since 
1932  is  in  preparation  and  will  soon  be  ready.  In  all,  nearly  two 
thousand  new  titles  are  represented. 
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The  circulation  of  books  during  the  year  has  increased. 
196,279  volumes  have  been  issued  from  Westminster  and  111,157 
from  the  Northern  Branch,  a  total  of  307,436,  showing  an  increase 
of  4,742  on  the  preceding-  year. 

598  voluntary  writers  have  continued  their  devoted  work  of 
transcribing  books  into  Braille.  They  have  produced  578  complete 
books,   comprising   2,144   volumes. 

A  scheme  is  now  in  practice  which  enables  the  Library  to  re- 
claim income  tax  from  the  Inland  Revenue.  By  signing  a  deed 
of  covenant  a  subscriber  undertakes  to  pay  a  subscription  for 
seven  years.  This  enables  the  Library  to  reclaim  the  amount 
of  income  tax  already  paid  by  the  donor  on  his  subscription.  The 
net  result  is  that,  with  income  tax  at  4/6  in  the  pound,  a  subscrip- 
tion of  £1  becomes  £1  5s.   iod.  by  the  time  the  tax  is  recovered. 

"  The  Committee  wish  to  acknowledge  the  sympathetic  con- 
sideration and  uniform  kindness  they  have  received  from  local 
authorities,  and  have  every  hope  that  those  who  are  not  yet 
allocating  their  grants  on  the  basis  of  £1  per  reader  served  in 
their  area  will  decide  to  recognize  the  Library's  work  in  this  way 
before  the  next  grant  period." 

The  Northern  Branch  of  the  Library  now  serves  2,059  direct 
readers,  930  indirect,  37  public  libraries,  9  schools  and  16  work- 
shops and   societies.     259  new  readers  have  joined. 

Lecture  courses  have  been  held  during  the  year,  the  total 
attendances  having  increased  to  1,300,  a  proof  of  the  appreciation 
of  blind  readers  for  this  side  of  the  Branch's  activities.  In  addi- 
tion to  autumn  and  winter  courses  in  Psychology  and  Citizenship, 
the  B.B.C.  Discussion  Group  met  for  a  short  summer  course,  as 
well  as  for  the  full  winter  session  of  24  weeks. 

The  Library  has  embarked  upon  the  task  of  demolishing  and 
rebuilding  the  Tufton  Street  premises,  as  more  space  for  the  books 
is  required.  A  most  considerate  letter,  written  in  Braille,  has  been 
issued  to  all  readers,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. Between  September  17th  and  October  1st  the  books  will 
be  transferred  from  Tufton  Street  to  6  Douglas  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W.i,  and  circulation  during  that  fortnight  will  be 
limited.  A  double  consignment  of  volumes  will  be  issued  before 
September  17th  to  all  who  are  likely  to  need  them,  and  labels  may 
be  obtained  from   the  Library   bearing  the  temporary  address. 
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MINISTRY   OF   HEALTH    REPORT. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  issue  to-day  (August  9th)  their  fifteenth 
Annual  Report.  The  report  contains  a  complete  account  of  the 
Ministry's  activities  during  the  year  1933-34,  and  sheds  some  very 
interesting  light  on  the  day-to-day  working  of  a  great  Government 
Department.  It  can  be  obtained  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  price 
6/-  (Cmd.  4664). 

The  report  is  divided  into  six  parts  :  public  health,  housing  and 
town  planning,  local  government  and  local  finance,  administration 
oi;  the  poor  law,  national  health  insurance  and  contributory  pen- 
sions, and  the  Welsh  Board  of  Health. 

The  striking  improvement  in  the  rates  of  mortality  and  in  the 
general  public  health  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  gen- 
eration testifies  to  the  vital  importance  of  our  local  public  health 
services.  That  there  is  further  work  to  be  done  and  further  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  this  field  admits  of  no  denial,  and  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  promote  success  in  this  work  than  an  educated 
public  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  problems  to  be  tackled. 

It  is  with  this  object  that  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  to 
include  in  this  year's  report  a  full  review  of  the  public  health  ser- 
vices under  the  conditions   created  by  the  Act  of  1929. 

These  are  perhaps  the  two  sections  of  the  report  which  will 
command  the  widest  public,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  other 
matter  which  would  be  very  helpful  to  anybody  who  is  interested 
in  local  government  or  in  national  health  insurance ;  and,  as  the 
report  is  well  indexed,   it  is  easy  to  consult. 

Certainly  no  person  who  takes  any  active  part  in  the  local 
government  of  this  country  should  fail  to  read  the  report. 

Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,   S.W.i. 
9th  August,   1934. 


COLLEGE    OF   TEACHERS   OF   THE    BLIND. 

National  Diploma  for  Blind  Pianoforte  Tuners. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held  on  28th 
November,  1934.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  27th  October, 
!934- 
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EDITORIAL. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  about  eighteen  months  ago 
the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  appointed  a  small  sub-committee  to  enquire  into  blind 
affairs.  They  were  instructed  to  report  on  the  continuance  of 
contributions  by  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  to  Volun- 
tary Associations  which  had  ceased  to  render  effective  service  and 
also  on  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the  existing-  Voluntary  Asso- 
ciations, central  and  local,  were  redundant.  "  After  many  months 
of  almost  constant  discussion  "  the  Joint  Committee  have  com- 
pleted their  labours  and  their  Report  was  last  month  adopted  by 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations. 

The  Committee  have  gone  a  trifle  beyond  their  terms  of  refer- 
ence and  have  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  national 
and  regional  services  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

The  Report  is  not  a  good  document,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
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nature  of  its  origin  it  would  not  call  for  serious  comment.  The 
Joint  Committee  would  like  to  see  the  N.I.B.  elevated  to  the 
position  of  being-  not  only  a  national  body,  but  the  one  and  only 
national  body.  The  Union  is  to  be  abolished  and  the  Library, 
the  Association  of  Workshops  and  our  own  College  are  to  be, 
absorbed.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  are  intelligent 
men,  but  they  can  have  little  first-hand  knowledge  of  blind  affairs. 
From  what  sources  has  information  been  drawn?  Tt  is  a  coinci- 
dence, but  a  curious  one,  that  both  the  first  and  second  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  were  members  of  the  N.T.B.  Council.  Tt  is 
also  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  other  four  national  bodies  was 
called  into  consultation.  The  public  opinion  of  the  blind  world 
which  expressed  itself  forcibily  a  year  ago  as  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  taking  over  of  the  Union  by  the  N.I.B.  is  ignored. 
Is  it  not  somewhat  high-handed  procedure  to  suggest  the  abolition 
of  voluntary  bodies  without  even  asking  them  if  they  knew  of  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  live? 

It  is  true  that  the  Report  envisages  a  somewhat  reconstituted 
N.I.B.  shorn  of  any  local  work.  It  will  still  remain,  however, 
a  body  carrying  on  work  peculiar  to  itself  and  with  nothing  in 
that  work  to  suggest  that  it  can  usefully  take  on  other  work  which, 
in  its  basis,   is  in  no  way  akin  to  that  of  the  N.I.B. 

We  repeat  what  we  wrote  in  these  columns  last  January, 
"  The  N.I.B.  is  not  a  national  body  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Union,  the  College,  or  the  Workshops  Association  is.  It  is  a 
private  charity.  That  is  an  honourable  category,  but  a  private 
charity  cannot  be  a  national  body  in  the  sense  of  representing  all 
the  workers  of  the  country  in  a  particular  field.  It  is  one  among 
many  with  its  own   special  programme  and  needs." 

The  proposal  that  the  Library  should  cease  to  exist  as  a  sep- 
arate entity  is  so  stupid  as  to  be  startling.  The  Library 
has  a  record  of  achievement  of  which  any  voluntary 
institution  might  be  proud.  It  is  doing  work  for  the  individual 
blind  which  has  earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  whole 
community.  To  think  that  either  economy  or  efficiency  would  be 
furthered  by  transferring  it  to  the  administration  of  Great  Portland 
Street  is  to  imagine  a  vain  thing.  In  any  case  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  stereotyping  of  books  should  not  be  distinct  from  the  work 
of  the  Library,  while  the  overlapping  created  by  the  existence  in 
the  N.I.B.  of  a  small  collection  of  students'  books  can  be  avoided 
by  the  handing  over  to  the  Library  of  that  collection. 

The  Library,  however,  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
so  no  doubt  is  the  Union,  which,  in  our  opinion,  with  its  constitu- 
ent bodies,  has  done  more  to  encourage  and  assist  the  spread  of 
intelligent  blind  service  throughout  the  country  from  North  to 
South  than  any  other  agency.     The  Workshops  Association  also 
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has  its  own  separate  value  in  fields  that  are  of  no  concern  of  the 
N.I.B.  But  what  we  are  immediately  concerned  with  is  the 
College.  That  body  is  a  professional  association  of  School  Teach- 
ers and  Home  Teachers  and  could  no  more  be  taken  over  by  a 
private  charity  than  the  British  Medical  Council  could  be  taken 
over  by  Charing-  Cross  Hospital.  It  is  in  the  proud  position  of 
setting-  its  own  professional  standards,  of  carrying  out  its  own 
professional  examinations  and  of  awarding-  its  own  professional 
diplomas.  It  is  democratically  constituted  so  that  any  teacher  in 
the  country  may  reasonably  aspire  to  reach  a  seat  on  its  Executive 
and  so  help  to  mould  the  fortunes  of  his  profession. 

14  It  is  unnecessary  "  says  the  Scheme  "  that  both  the  N.I.B. 
and  the  Colleg-e  should  deal  with  education."  To  this  we  readily 
agree,  but  we  would  point  out  to  the  Joint  Committee  that  the 
Colleg-e  is  the  one  and  only  body  which  does  deal  with  education. 
The  N.I.B.  has  two  schools,  Chorley  Wood  and  Abbotskerswell, 
and  is,  therefore,  we  admit,  interested  in  education.  So  is  the 
Normal  Colleg-e.  So  are  the  schools  at  Brighton,  Manchester  and 
Birming-ham.  It  is  a  local  and  particular  interest.  Its  voice  in 
education  g-enerally  is  obtained  bv  the  representatives  from  its 
schools  who  are  members  of  the  College  and  who  may  be  elected 
to  the  Executive  by  the  free  vote  of  their  fellows. 

The  College  has  won  its  present  authoritative  position  in  the 
counsels  of  the  blind  world  by  a  quarter  of  a  century's  disinterested 
and  voluntary  effort.  It  is  entitled  to  place  high  value  on  its 
liberty,  its  unique  experience  and  its  professional  standing.  It  is 
willing  to  take  part  in  a  National  General  Council,  but  only 
through  the  instrumentality  of  delegates  from  an  autonomous  and 
independent  body.     Further  than  that  it  will  not  go. 

It  is  clear  then  that  we  do  not  think  the  Report  a  reasonable 
document.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  N.I.B.  in  its  own  field, 
but  we  should  have  expected  the  Report  to  recommend  not  the 
aggrandisement  of  one  body  at  the  expense  of  others  which  have 
their  own  separate  and  useful  functions,  but  the  establishment  of 
a  Central  Committee  on  which  all  would  be  represented.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  to  all  this. 
We  feel  sure  that  it  will  not  repeat  the  grave  mistake  into  which 
it  blundered  a  few  years  ago  when  it  made,  against  the  unanimous 
wish  of  its  own  Advisory  Committee,  the  N.I.B.,  a  private  concern 
with  its  own  private  programme,  the  paymaster  of  national  grants. 
This  may  have  been  of  some  small  accountancy  convenience,  but 
it  flouted  the  reasonable  susceptibilities  of  everyone  else.  We  can- 
not think  that  the  Ministry  will  repeat  that  gesture  and  counten- 
ance, for  the  sake  of  a  theory  which  is  not  even  sound  theory, 
and  in  face  of  the  opposition,  the  known  opposition,  and  the  well 
grounded  opposition,  of  the  bulk  of  those  interested  in  the  affairs 
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of  the  blind,  the  disappearance  of  those  truly  national  bodies  into 
one  which  like  them  is  properly  devoted  to  its  own  special  concerns. 
It  is  idle  for  the  Report  to  suggest,  without  examination  and 
intimate  knowledge,  that  there  are  too  many  national  bodies.  Each 
of  these  bodies  has  grown  up  naturally  to  fulfil  its  own  function, 
and  what  we  do  suggest  is  this,  that  there  is  need  not  for  fewer 
national  bodies  but  for  an  additional  general  National  Council  on 
which  all  of  us  can  be  represented. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  EXECUTIVE. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  met  at  Swiss  Cottage 
on    13th  October,  at  10-30  a.m. 

There   was   a   large   attendance   of  members    and    a   very   full 
agenda. 
Resignation  of  Mr.  F.  I.  Stainsby,  Hon.  Registrar. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Stainsby  resigning",  owing  to 
greatly  increased  work  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  his 
position  as  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  with  very  deep  regret.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Stainsby  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Executive  for 
the  devoted  and  efficient  service  he  had  given  to  the  College.  It 
was  resolved  to  record  on  the  minutes  an  appreciation  of  these 
services. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  was  appointed  Hon.  Registrar. 
Constitution. 

A  special  committee  was  elected  to  consider  and,  if  thought 
necessary,  submit  proposals  for  the  revision,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  College,  with  particular  reference  to  the  position  of  Home 
Teachers.  The  following  were  appointed  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee :  Mr.  Jas.  Cormack,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Miss 
Thomas,  and  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Hewitt  moved  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  a  sub- 
committee be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  Maga- 
zine, exploring  the  possibilities  of  its  being  made  more  serviceable, 
not  only  to  members  of  the  College,  but  also  to  the  general  public. 
The  following  were  appointed  as  members  of  this  committee  : 
Miss  Cramp,  Miss  Thomas,  Miss  Monk,  Mr.  Cormack,  Mr.  Hewitt 
and  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 
Moon  Type. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  gave  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Moon  Committee.  The  members  were  greatly  aided  by  the 
beautiful  diagrams  he  had  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Tate  was  asked  to  prepare  an  exact  statement  of  the  recommenda- 
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tions  of   the   Moon   Sub-Committee,    so  that    these  could  be  sent 
to  the  branches  for  full  consideration. 

The  Partially  Sighted. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  had  had  one  meeting,  but 
had  not  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  able  to  furnish  their 
comments. 

The  Boards   of  Examiners. 

(i)  School  Teachers. — Miss  Falconer  reported  that  the  Board 
had  appointed  Mr.  Hewitt  to  be  their  Chairman.  It  had  been  decid- 
ed to  recommend  that  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic  the 
syllabus  should  be  amended  to  read  :  "  Candidates  will  be  required 
to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners  their  ability  to 
use  the  Taylor  octagonal  board  and  pegs.  The  arithmetical  signs 
used  must  be  those  approved  by  the  College,  copies  of  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind." 
'  It  was  recommended  that  arithmetic  should  no  longer  be  an 
honours  subject. 

The  Board  also  recommended  the  addition  of  a  new  compulsory 
subject,  viz.,  physiology,  with  special  reference  to  the  eye.  The 
Board  asked  for  the  authority  of  the  Executive  to  prepare  a  sylla- 
bus in  this  subject,  so  that  if  formally  approved  it  might  come 
into  force  in  1936. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Lochhcad  was  added  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  date  of  the  next  examination  was  fixed  for  the  4th  and 
5th  of  June,  1935.  The  examination  to  be  held  at  Swiss  Cottage, 
as  formerly. 

(2)  Home  Teachers. — Mr.  Stevens  reported  that  the  dates  of 
Examination  had  been  fixed  for  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  of  May  of 
next  year.  He  also  intimated  that  Mr.  Siddall  had  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  that  Mr.  Lochhead  had  been  co-opted 
as  an  Examiner.  The  Board  recommended  that  in  future  every  can- 
didate for  the  diploma  must  have  had  six  months'  practical  experi- 
ence of  work  in  the  home  teaching  service,  or  have  successfully 
completed  an  intensive  course  of  training  recognized  by  the  Col- 
lege. It  was  also  recommended  that  the  viva  voce  test  in  case  work 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  two  written  papers  should  be  set, 
one  dealing  with  general  professional  knowledge  and  the  other 
dealing  specially  with  case  work. 

New  Members. 

Mr.   C.    John,   Miss  Heskett,   Miss  J.   F.   Whitfield,   Miss    M. 
Park,   Mrs.   Garrett,   Miss  Davis,   were  elected  members. 
Vacancies  on  the  Executive. 

Miss  Garaway  and  Mr.  Stainsby  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies 
on  the  Executive. 
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Mr.  Piatt's  Retirement. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Piatt  is  retiring-  from  his  post  of 
music  master  after  many  years  of  service  with  the  Birmingham 
Institution.  The  Secretary  was  asked  to  write  to  Mr.  Piatt,  assur- 
ing- him  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  members  of  the 
College  for  his  long-  association  with  them  and  for  his  work  for 
the  blind. 


SCHEME    FOR    THE    FORMATION    OF    A   NATIONAL 
GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  BLIND  WELFARE. 

At  the  second  Conference  of  representatives  of  National  Bodies 
held  at  Clothworkers'  Hall,  on  the  18th  October,  the  following 
Scheme  was  agreed  to  by  all  present  and  it  was  decided  to  refer 
it  back  to  the  constituent  bodies  for  comment  and,  if  possible, 
for  endorsement.  It  was  realized  that  the  Scheme  in  its  present 
form  does  not  cover  all  the  details  that  will  have  to  be  settled 
before  the  Council  is  in  actual  operation,  but  it  is  felt  that  a  good 
start  has  been  made  towards  clearing  the  ground.  As  the  Scheme 
is  now  awaiting  consideration  by  the  College  it  behoves  all 
Members  to  give  it  careful  attention  and  if  they  have  any  emend- 
ations to  suggest  to  post  these  to  the  Secretary  in  good  time  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive. 

i.     There  is   a  need  for   a  National  General    Council  as  the  co- 
ordinating body   or  Council  of  Blind  Welfare. 

2.  It    is   hoped   that    the   Ministry   of   Health   would   regard   the 

proposed  National  General  Council  as  the  clearing-  house 
of  national  work  for  the  blind.  The  functions  of  the 
proposed  National  General  Council  should  be  advisory 
and  consultative  rather  than  administrative,  and  should 
be  entirely  of  a  national  character. 
Among  its  functions  would  be  : — 

(a)  The  organization  of  general  conferences  on   national 

matters. 

(b)  The  consideration  of  new  schemes  of  a  national  char- 

acter which  necessitate  the  raising  of  funds  from  the 
public. 

(c)  Consultation  with  the  constituent  and  regional  bodies 

from  time  to  time  in  order  to  avoid  overlapping. 

3.  The  proposed  National  General  Council  should  be  the  repre- 

sentative body  for  the  expression  of  opinion  on  matters 
of  general  national  import,  and  should  seek  recognition 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  local  authorities  as 
the  body  to  which  they  should  refer  for  information  from, 
or  negotiation  with,  the  blind  world  as  a  whole. 
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4.  The    proposed   National   General    Council   might  be   the  body 

through  which  grants  for  national  (not  local)  services 
should  be  made,  including  those  in  the  Third  Schedule 
of  the  Minister's   Scheme. 

5.  It    is    essential    to    secure    adequate    representation    of    local 

authorities  upon   the  proposed  National  General  Council. 

6.  The     National     General     Council     could     be     constituted     as 

follows  : — 

Group  I.  Persons  representing  the  Union  of  Coun- 
ties Associations,  appointed  by  regional 
bodies  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of  blind 
persons  served,  elected  in  such  manner 
as  the  regional  bodies  shall  determine  ...      20 

Group    II.    Persons  representing  Local  Government 

Associations     7 

Group  III.    Persons    representing     National     Bodies 

other  than  the  Union  12 

Group   IV.    Other    persons    concerned     in     national 

work  for  the  blind   3 


SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
WELFARE   OF   THE   BLIND. 

\The  two  following  papers  were   read  at  a   Conference  convened 
by  the  above-named  body,  at  Aberdeen,  on  June  14///  to   16///, 

1934] 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

By  Mr.  W.  R.  Haluday, 

Home  Teacher,    Mission  to   the  Outdoor  Blind   for   Glasgow   and 

the   West  of  Scotland. 

"  Exactly  ten  years  ago,  at  our  conference  of  1924,  a  paper 
was  delivered,  probably  from  this  same  platform,  setting  forth 
the  scope  and  objects  of  our  Federation.  It  was  a  brilliant  piece 
of  work  and  created  no  small  impression.  Yet  its  chief  signifi- 
cance from  my  present  standpoint  lies  in  this,  that  it  made  (so 
far  as  I  can  remember)  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness. 

"  And  yet,  if  you  think  for  a  moment,  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  thing  above  every  other  that  this  Federation  ought 
to  strive  for  is  a  diminution  to  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  that 
very  handicap  which  all  its  resources  are  created  to  combat. 
Our  new  title  is  '  The  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Wei- 
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fare  of  the  Blind.'  If  I  may  be  pardoned  an  Irishism,  I  would 
say  that  the  highest  welfare  of  the  blind  is — not  to  be  blind  at  all  ! 
Consequently,  the  greatest  contribution  to  blind  welfare  work 
which  this  Federation  can  make  is  in  the  realm  of  prevention. 

11  Elsewhere  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  term  '  Prevention  of 
Blindness  '  may  be  understood  in  two  senses.  It  may  mean  the 
effort  to  restore  vision  to  such  as  are  at  present  unhappily  bereft 
of  it.  I  think  little  need  be  said  on  this  head,  since  we  are  all 
fairly  satisfied  that  everything-  that  can  be  done  is  being-  done 
to  restore  sight  in  these  cases.  The  body  of  knowledge  of  surgical 
and  medical  treatment  is  enormous  and  ever  growing.  Thank 
heaven  the  day  is  long  past  when  it  was  necessary  for  a  surgeon 
to  spoil  a  hatful  of  eyes  in  order  to  learn  how  to  operate  for 
cataract  !  Our  eye  clinics  and  hospitals  in  Scotland  are  as  effi- 
cient as  any  in  the  world.  Their  services  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  humblest  in  the  land.  In  skill  and  technique  our  ophthalmic 
practitioners  are  second  to  none.  We  need  have  no  qualms  on 
that   side  of  the  preventive  account. 

"  But  the  term  '  Prevention  of  Blindness  '  may  have  another 
signification.  It  may  connote  the  attempt — by  education,  warn- 
ing, propaganda,  etc. — to  prevent  the  contingency  of  persons  with 
normal  present  vision  becoming  blind,  and  thus  swelling  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  to  be  cared  for.  It  is  on  this  second  aspect  of 
the  case  that  I  wish  to  concentrate  attention,  and  it  is  here  that 
we  have  cause  for  some  searching  of  heart. 

"  For,  up  till  now,  Scotland  has  made  no  concerted  effort  to 
envisage  the  problem.  America  has  had  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  a  nation-wide  organization  for  dealing  with  prevention. 
There  is  in  Paris  an  international  committee  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  Even  England  has  had  its  '  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committeee  '  for  the  past  few  years.  But  in  Scotland  we  have  not 
yet  started. 

"  This  is  indeed  strange,  considering  how  far  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  other  spheres.  We  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  We  have  an  educational 
centre  which,  in  my  judgment,  has  no  superior.  We  have  a 
home  teaching  agency  which  a  departmental  report  characterized 
as  the  most  extensive  and  best  organized  in  the  country.  With 
reference  to  correct  certification  of  blindness  we  are  far  ahead  of 
our  neighbours.  But  we  have  taken  no  definite  steps  to  deal  with 
the  important  question  of  prevention.  Such  a  community  as  ours 
should  at  once  remove  the  reproach  from  its  name  ! 

"  This  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  the  Federation  only, 
although  the  Federation  may  have  to  be  the  leading  spirit.  The 
State  is  interested  in  prevention,  since  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
potential  productivity  of  any  of  its  citizens.  Local  authorities  are 
likewise  interested,  because  (if  we  put  it  even  on  the  lowest  plane) 
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they  have  accepted  the  principle  of  paying-  increased  aliment  to 
the  blind.  Education  authorities  are  interested,  for  the  reason 
that  provision  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind  is  a 
much  heavier  charg-e  than  for  normal  pupils.  For  obvious  reasons 
our  eye  clinics  and  hospitals  are  vitally  interested.  Industrial, 
workshops  for  the  blind  have  such  a  hard  task  in  finding-  work 
for  the  numbers  with  which  they  already  have  to  deal,  that  they 
are  interested  in  prevention  as  much  as  anyone.  Outdoor  or- 
ganizations are  in  a  similar  position.  Setting  aside  altogether  the 
higher  motive  of  preserving-  the  benefits  of  sig-ht  for  their  own 
sake,  all  these  bodies  have  an  immediate  call  to  take  part  in  a 
movement  for  prevention.  And  finally,  the  blind  themselves — 
even  those  who  rig-htly  try  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible  the 
idea  of  handicap  or  disability — have  a  strong-  wish  to  sec  that 
their  numbers  are  not  added  to. 

"If  we  survey  the  g-eneral  field  we  shall  see  that  a  little  is 
being  done  at  present  in  the  region  of  prevention,  but  we  shall 
also  see  that  that  little  is  wholly  unco-ordinated  and  could  be 
vastly  increased.  The  regulations  regarding  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum have  undoubtedly  done  something  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  infantile  blindness.  Too  much,  however,  should  not  be  made 
of  this  point.  People  sometimes  talk  as  though  child-blindness 
were  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Educa- 
tion authorites,  by  providing  sight-saving-  classes  and  by  affording 
skilled  ophthalmic  supervision  in  schools,  have  also  contributed 
something,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  recent  urges  to  econ- 
omy have  led,  in  some  cases,  to  the  withdrawal  of  this  supervision. 
Some  insurance  societies  provide  optical  benefit  for  their  members. 
Outdoor  agencies  for  the  blind,  by  the  provision  of  spectacles  and 
financial  aid  in  travelling  to  eye  clinics,  are  doing  what  they  can. 
Parenthetically  I  wish  to  urge  that  anything  which  comes  legiti- 
mately within  the  scope  of  prevention  should  be  willingly  under- 
taken by  outdoor  organizations.  Our  eye  clinics  and  hospitals 
are  dealing  with  all  who  present  themselves  at  their  doors  for 
treatment.  But  all  these  efforts  are  fragmentary  and  unrelated. 
There  is  no  central  directing  agency.  If  these  contributions, 
sparse  as  they  are,  could  be  co-ordinated  in  a  logical  system,  their 
value  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

11  And  yet,  as  I  see  the  problem,  these  activities  scarcely,  touch 
the  fringe  of  it.  For  the  greatest  dangers  to  eyesight  lie  in 
ignorance,  carelessness  and  neglect.  Industrial  workers  are  con- 
stantly exposing  themselves,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  to  seri- 
ous eye  dangers  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  People  are 
continually  using  the  naked  eye  for  work  which  demands  the  use 
of  suitable  glasses.  Others  fail  to  get  proper  advice  and  treatment 
for  their  own  or  their  dependants'  eyes,  when  such  advice  and 
treatment  in  the  early  stages  are  vital  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
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the  malady.  Many  of  the  cases  of  blindness  which  one  encounters 
are  due  to  these  sources,  and  it  is  here  that  a  vigorous  campaign 
of  enlightenment  and  warning,  undertaken  by  a  responsible  body, 
could  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  community.  To  be  of 
real  value  the  campaign  would  have  to  be  systematic  and  sustained 
and  not  sporadic.  And  further,  it  would  have  to  make  use  of  each 
and  every  means  of  popular  appeal.  Propaganda  and  warning 
are  the  dominant  notes  in  this  appeal.  People  must  be  literally 
frightened  into  not  straying  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! 

Methods  of  PropaCxAnda. 

11  The  press,  the  wireless,  the  cinema,  distribution  of  leaflets 
at  works'  gates,  such  are  only  some  of  the  means  of  reaching  the 
general  understanding.  We  all  know  how  powerfully  some  series 
of  talks  on  the  wireless  can  affect  the  mass  of  the  people.  Can 
anyone  calculate  the  effect  of  a  series  on  the  care  of  the  eyes? 
We  can,  at  any  rate,  be  sure  of  this,  that  it  would  be  listened  to 
by  numberless  persons  and  would  assuredly  not  go  unheeded. 
As  for  the  press,  every  journal  specially  interested  in  health  topics, 
and  most  of  the  popular  organs,  would  lend  a  willing  hand  in  the 
good  work.  Again,  T  can  easily  conceive  of  a  film  being  produced 
where  the  dangers  of  neglecting  the  care  of  the  eyes  were  skilfully 
interwoven  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  '  love  interest.' 
T  am  convinced  that  such  bodies  as  trade  unions  would  co-operate 
in  any  movement  to  secure  the  well-being  of  their  members.  We 
all  know  that  the  State,  through  factory  inspection,  etc.,  insists 
on  proper  conditions  for  workshops  and  safety  of  operation,  but 
the  particular  consideration  T  have  in  mind  here  is  the  carelessness 
and  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  individual  worker.  Some 
method  could  also  be  devised  for  appealing  to  the  dwellers  in  our 
poorer  and  more  crowded  areas.  The  overwhelming  necessity  for 
such  effort  is  known  to  very  worker  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind." 

Mr.  Halliday  proceeded  : — 

11  Naturally  no  scheme  of  appeal  could  be  undertaken  without 
preliminary  study  of  all  the  relevant  data.  At  the  same  time  we 
in  Scotland  are  in  an  exceptionally  favourable  position  in  this 
respect.  We  should  not  require  to  go  through  the  long  and 
tedious  process  of  collecting  material  on  which  to  base  a  plan. 
For  the  material  already  exists.  The  Regional  Blind  Clinic  in 
Glasgow  has  examined  thousands  of  cases — cases  drawn  from  all 
ranks  in  society  and  from  nearly  every  occupation.  Other  regional 
blind  clinics  can  show  their  proportional  quotas.  Of  all  these 
cases,  full,  detailed,  accurate  reports  are  kept.  Besides  which, 
there  was  an  extensive  survey  made  some  twelve  years  ago  by  the 
late  Dr.  A.  Freeland  Fergus  which  would  be  available  for  study. 
I  suggest  that  we  already  possess  ample  material  on  which  to 
base  an  intelligent  campaign. 
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"  We  all  know  that  there  are  aspeets  of  the  subject  of  pre- 
vention which  would  require  a  great  deal  of  separate  and  special 
study.  Material  for  these  aspects  would  have  to  be  sought 
laboriously  and  sifted  carefully.  Hereditary  blindness  and  indus- 
trial blindness  are  formidable  subjects,  which  demand  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  detailed  research.  The  comparatively  new  pro- 
cess of  electric  welding,  for  instance,  presents  special  problems 
of  its  own.  One  hears  contradictory  reports  of  the  amount  of 
danger  to  eyesight  arising,  and  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
the  protection  afforded.  The  truth  of  the  matter  can  only  be 
established  by  scientific  investigation.  What  strikes  me  about 
the  situation  is  that  in  these  times  of  scarcity  of  employment  many 
workmen  would  be  prepared  to  risk  the  danger  (if  danger  there 
be)  for  the  sake  of  present  independence.  But  the  whole  field 
of  industrial  blindness  lies  within  the  province  of  the  expert.  It 
is  not  for   the  layman  to  hazard  an   opinion. 

"  There  is  another,  and  a  very  urgent,  question  which  cries 
aloud  for  investigation.  It  is  one  which  we  can  only  inquire  into 
ourselves,  for  conditions  vary  so  much  in  different  areas  that 
nobody's  conclusion  but  our  own  will  be  appropriate  to  our  cir- 
cumstances. The  question  is  this  :  Has  malnutrition  an  ultimate 
effect  on  eyesight?  And,  if  so,  what  proportion  of  the  cases 
being  certified  blind  during  the  present  epoch  of  depression  is 
due  to  that  cause?  Light  on  this  subject  might  lead  to  some 
modifications  in  our  standards  of  public  assistance  relief.  Only 
expert  investigation  can  give  the  answer.  It  is  common  know- 
ledge that  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  areas  hard  hit  by  indus- 
trial depression  is  greater  than  in  other  centres.  What  bearing 
has  this  on  the  general  problem?  Again,  it  is  not  for  the  layman 
to  say. 

"  What  I  should  like  to  stress  is  the  necessity  for  us  in 
Scotland  to  take  some  part  in  the  larger  question  of  prevention 
of  blindness.  There  is  much  scope  for  our  energy.  While  grant- 
ing that  study  is  requisite,  I  submit  that  vigorous  action  is  urgent. 
Staff  work  alone  will  not  win  a  campaign ;  push  of  pike  is  that 
which  counts  most  in  the  end.  We  know  enough  about  the  more 
ordinary  forms  of  blindness  to  enable  us  to  make  a  start.  If  our 
workshops  and  schools  for  the  blind  had  postponed  their  opera- 
tions till  they  had  developed  a  perfect  technique  there  would  not 
at  this  moment  be  a  single  workman  employed  or  a  scholar  re- 
ceiving education.  In  like  manner,  we  could  start  preventive  work 
with  the  knowledge  we  possess,  leaving  it  to  time  and  further 
enlightenment  to  improve  both   method  and  technique. 

4  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  take  a  share  in  the 
work  of  prevention.  We  could  set  up  a  '  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  '    for    Scotland,    affiliating    it   to   the    similar    body    in 
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England.  This  would  have  the  merit  of  making-  the  work  of  the 
joint  association  more  truly  national.  Or,  alternatively,  we  could 
form  a  committee  working  on  entirely  independent  lines.  In 
either  case  the  committee  should  be  strong,  influential  and  repre- 
sentative. Besides  members  of  this  Federation  it  should  include 
delegates  from  government  departments,  from  local  authorities, 
from  education  authorities,  from  the  Association  of  Medical  Offi- 
cers of  Health,  and  from  ophthalmic  societies.  It  should  have  the 
power  to  co-opt  anyone  from  whom  it  might  receive  advice  and 
help. 

11  The  work  of  any  such  body  will  never  be  spectacular.  Its 
operations  would  be  carried  on  mostly  in  the  dark,  so  far  as 
results  are  concerned.  Its  members  will  probably  never  have  any- 
tangible  proof  of  the  good  accomplished.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  ascertain  how  many  people,  if  any,  have  heeded  their 
appeals  and  warnings.  It  will  not  be  theirs  to  know  if  any  of 
their  seed  falls  on  good  ground  and  yields  fruit.  But  of  one  thing 
I  am  certain,  and  it  is  this  :  if  all  their  efforts  result  only  in  a 
handful  of  persons  being  saved  from  the  calamity  of  blindness 
their  labours  will  not  have  been  in  vain." 


Salesmanship  for  the  Blind 

By  Mr.   William  Edgar,, 
President    of   the   Scottish   National   Federation  for   the    Welfare 

of  the  Blind. 

The  forenoon  session  on  Friday  was  devoted  to  a  debate  on 
Salesmanship  from,  the  Blind  Point  of  View,  which  was  initiated 
by  Mr.   William  Edgar,  Leslie,  Fife,  the  President. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  wSleigh,  Strichen,  Vice-Convener  of  Aberdeen 
County  Council,  and  Convener  of  the  County  Education  Com- 
mittee, presided,  and  said  that  the  education  of  blind  children  was 
now  compulsory  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  Spain  and  Switzerland.  By  the  world  war  no  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  lost  their  sight 
on  active  service.  To  this  total  the  British  Commonwealth  con- 
tributed about  two  thousand  and  the  German  nation  three 
thousand.  In  Britain  these  blinded  men  were  splendidly  cared 
for  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  London  and  Newington  House  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  were  given  fresh  hope  and  were  taught  useful 
occupations. 

The  world  war  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  movement  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  blind  that  had  begun  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Every  country  involved  in  that  awful  holocaust  was  driven 
to  face  the  problem  presented  by  a  number  of  vigorous  citizens, 
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normal  in  every  way,  but  deprived  of  sight.  Those  men  were 
unconseious  leaders  and  pioneers  of  the  blind.  As  the  number  of 
those  stricken  through  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  the  first  public  institution  for  the  assistance 
of  the  blind  six  hundred  years  before  in  France,  so  those  Twenti- 
eth Century  warriors  had  made  their  presence  felt  in  legislative 
and  other  spheres. 

Blind  men  and  women  had  made  positions  for  themselves  in 
the  past  in  isolated  cases,  but  to-day  there  was  hardly  any 
avenue  of  life  in  which  a  blind  man  or  woman  was  not  succeeding. 
The  way  had  been  opened  in  literature,  the  arts,  the  Church, 
law,  politics,  commerce,   trade,  agriculture  and  sport. 

The  loss  of  sight  was  the  greatest  loss  of  any  of  the  senses, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  class  of  an  ailing  community  that 
appealed  so  strongly  to  the  active  sympathy  of  everyone.  There 
was  no  part  of  suffering  humanity  that  bore  its  heavy  burden 
with  such  courage  and  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  as  the  blind. 
Let  everyone,  therefore,  resolve  to  do  what  they  could  to  alleviate 
their  hardships. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Edgar  stated  :  "  Many  of  the  problems 
discussed  at  this  Federation  have  to  do  with  the  livelihood  of 
blind  persons.  This  paper  is  no  exception.  I  hope  to  draw 
attention  to  a  side  of  the  work  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fully  explored. 

"  Eleven  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  on  Home  Industries,  with 
home  workers'  schemes  as  its  object.  Then,  only  two  societies  in 
Scotland  had  '  schemes.'  To-day  every  society  has  a  prosperous 
scheme  in  full  swing.  All  1  ask  of  to-day's  effort  is  that  the  seed 
may  be  sown  and  that  institutions  will  have  commercial  training 
departments   added  to  their  already  active  machinery. 

"  Most  of  us  could  give  instances  of  blind  persons  who  have 
turned  to  the  sale  of  goods  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living.  Many 
such  have  been  failures,  or  have  resorted  to  a  form  of  begging. 
Because  of  these  there  is  a  tendency  to  condemn  trading  for  the 
blind  in  general.  Is  this  quite  fair?  Have  we  looked  quite  far 
enough  into  the  causes,  or  are  we  not  just  a  little  too  apt  to  say 
4  blind  persons  cannot  be  expected  to  make  successful  salesmen  '  ? 
Not  infrequently  the  cause  is  need  of  funds  to  keep  up  stock  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  blind  tea 
agency  can  vouch  for  many  successes,  and  of  the  failures  they 
say  '  Far  the  greater  number  arc  caused  by  the  agent  having  to 
cat  his  capital.' 

'  Talking  of  tea  agents,  it  has  been  known  that  a  man  has  made 
an  average  profit  of  £\  weekly.  Yet  another  agent  never 
handled  a  packet  of  tea,  but  sold  small  chests.  A  postcard  to  the 
firm,  who  railed  the  goods,  and  a  call  on  the  customer  with  the 
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account  was  all  that  was  necessary.  The  agent  solicited  orders 
like  any  other  commercial  traveller.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
firm  maintain  an  organizer,  who  gives  the  agents  commercial 
assistance.  The  firm  also  sends  out  goods  without  first  demand- 
ing undue  security.  Other  firms,  and  especially  blind  agencies, 
should  follow  this  excellent  example. 

11  At  the  risk  of  boring  you,  I  should  like  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  successes  among  blind  traders.  One  miner  started  with 
4  smalls  '  and  finished  with  a  shop.  A  sailor  started  with  five 
bags  of  coal,  a  barrow,  and  finished  with  a  well-equipped  coal 
merchant's  business,  with  depot,  trucks  and  horses.  A  joiner 
started  with  remnants  of  linen  and  finished  with  building  his  own 
house,  and  that  after  educating  his'  daughter  as  a  school  teacher 
and  his  son  as  a  chemist  (before  the  191 8  Education  Act).  Piano 
tuners  have  built  up  music  businesses  with  shops  in  the  best 
trading  centres  in  large  cities ;  while  men,  who  prior  to  loss  of 
sight,  were  in  business,  have  maintained  and  increased  their  sales. 
Surely  the  successes  justify  the  claim  that  blindness  is  not  an 
insurmountable  handicap  to  salesmanship.  Granted  a  wise  selec- 
tion of  personality,  similar  training  to  the  seeing,  and  assistance 
with  Brailleing  of  price  lists,  accounts,  etc.,  blind  people  would 
make  quite  efficient  salesmen. 

"  Efficiency  is  the  business  cry  of  to-day,  and  to  this  end  many 
firms  arrange  special  training  for  their  staffs.  Efficiency  in  buy- 
ing, in  showing,  and  in  selling  goods.  Efficiency  in  letter  writ- 
ing, in  advertising  and  in  accountancy.  Efficiency  in  stock- 
keeping,  in  packing  and  in  delivery.  All  manner  of  devices  are 
invented  for  this  purpose.  Comptometers,  cash  registers,  dupli- 
cators and  a  large  variety  of  price  tabs,  files,  etc.  Not  one  tiling 
is  done  to  help  the  blind  trader.  Nothing  in  Braille,  no  price  tabs, 
no  Braille  receipt  slips,  no  Braille  system  of  numbering  bill  heads, 
in  fact  no  Braille  anything  !  " 

Commercial    Training    Need. 

Mr.  Edgar  went  on  :  "  In  the  past  music  teachers  have  been 
sent  out  without  any  commercial  training.  No  suggestions  about 
advertising  or  of  costing,  etc.,  and  no  advice  as  to  how  to  main- 
tain a  clientele.  Not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  has  been  given  to  the 
blind  to  equip  themselves  (under  supervision)  with  customers,  for 
no  price  lists  or  tickets  are  to  be  had  in  Braille  in  any  blind  shop. 
Even  the  home  teachers  arc  handed  their  roll  books  in  ordinary 
type.  All  this  could  be  easily  changed.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  blind  would  prove  themselves  value  for  any  trouble 
taken  on  their  behalf. 

44  At  sales  of  work,  which  by  the  way  are  of  doubtful  value  to 
institutions  or  manufacturing  centres,  the  blind  are  frequently 
used  as  demonstrators.     Why  not  also  as  salesmen?    Seeing  firms 
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have  deemed  it  wise  to  employ  demonstrating  salesmen,  so  much 
stress  do  they  put  on  this,  that  they  continually  hold  refresher 
courses  for  their  employees.  Why  expect  the  blind  to  succeed  in 
business  if  they  must  rely  entirely  on  their  individual  efforts,  with- 
out having  access  in  any  shape  or  form  to  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  the  business  world?  Training  should  be  both  practical 
and  theoretical.  Theory  should  include  lists  of  markets  and  mar- 
ket values.  Practical  training  should  be  given  in  a  sale  room, 
stocked  with  a  large  variety  of  dummy  goods.  The  art  of  selling 
should  be  practised,  the  blind  being  alternately  buyers  and  sellers. 
The  teachers  could  arrange  special  purchasers  as  tests.  Is  this 
all  worth  while?  Decidedly  not,  if  the  object  is  to  have  the  blind 
employed  by  ordinary  firms  only.  But  if  they  are  to  be  employed 
in  institution  shops  and  society  sale  rooms,  and  if  they  are  to  benefit 
from  the  clause  in  '  The  Model  Local  Authority  Scheme  '  to  give 
grants  to  assist  in  the  setting  up  of  suitable  blind  in  business,  then 
it  is  not  only  worth  while,  but  it  is  a  duty  expected  in  return  for  the 
per  capita  grants  made   to  societies. 

"  The  blind  could  serve  institutions  and  societies  on  the 
road  as  representatives  and  canvassers,  while  many  could  own 
businesses  in  the  crafts  to  which  they  have  been  trained  if  a  good 
commercial  training  were  added  to  the  technical  training.  Still 
more  could,  '  with  some  seeing  help,'  carry  on  general  business. 

"  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  All  blind  people  are  not 
suitable  for  business,  neither  as  small  owners,  as  canvassers, 
nor  travellers;  just  as  all  the  blind  are  not  suitable  for  music, 
or  the  ministry.  But  as  there  are  successes  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession, in  the  teaching  profession,  in  the  legal  profession  and  in 
the  ministry,  so  will  there  be  successes  in  business.  As  pupils  are 
selected  for  massage,  so  should  they  be  selected  for  commerce, 
with  this  difference,  that  commerce  should  be  even  more  freely 
taught. 

11  It  might  be  said  that  this  is  folly.  That  remark  has  ever 
been  the  forerunner  of  all  ventures  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  This 
cry  even  preceded  the  idea  of  simple  education.  In  fact  this 
thoughtlessness  has  been  the  curse  of  the  blind  far  more  than 
their  physical  handicap,  and  it  still  continues  to  withhold  oppor- 
tunities. Too  often  the  cry  originated  with  people  who  ought  to 
know  better.  Let  us  hope  this  cry  will  not  again  be  raised,  but 
let  us  all  confer  together  to  devise  a  system  of  commercial  train- 
ing. So  far,  need  for  training  only  has  been  urged.  But  this 
by  no  means  finishes  the  task  ahead.  There  must  be  a  system  of 
after-care.  Should,  for  example,  a  basket  maker  be  situated  in 
Fife,  where  no  workshop  exists,  he  must  have  some  place  where- 
from  to  purchase  small  quantities  of  uncommon  material,  where 
delivery   can  be  made   on  short   notice,   where  he  can  ask  advice 
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by  'phone;  in  short,  a  place  where  emergencies  can  be  coped  with, 
where  practical  assistance  can  be  obtained.  This  applies  to  a 
much  greater  extent  where  the  salesman  is  only  a  retailer  of 
goods.  One  central  purchasing-  depot  could  be  set  up  in  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow.  From  that  depot  small  depots  could  radiate, 
where  all  classes  of  goods  could  be  had,  where  goods  on  approba- 
tion could  be  regularly  controlled,  and  by  which  special  terms  from 
manufacturers,  etc.,  could  be  obtained.  By  special  terms  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  favours,  but  merely  business  contracts.  For  ex- 
ample, cigarettes  for  a  small  shop  arc  much  more  costly  than  for 
a  shop  with  a  larger  turnover.  The  tobacco  combine  make  no 
rule  of  not  selling'  direct  to  small  retailers,  but  they  give  large 
discounts  and  bonuses  to  large  purchasers.  The  central  depot 
could  be  the  purchaser  and  thus  obtain  this  advantage  for  smaller 
traders.  This  applies  to  many  classes  of  goods.  One  advantage 
of  such  a  system  would  be  that  where  a  local  authority  agreed  to 
give  a  business  grant  to  a  blind  person  it  would  only  require  to 
advise  the  central  depot  to  advance  goods  to  the  value  of  so  many 
pounds,  and  this  would  in  turn  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind 
person,  as  he  could  spread  out  his  grant,  knowing  that  he  need  not 
stock  heavily,  but  could  easily  renew  good  sellers  and  still  reap 
the  benefit  of  big  discounts.  Again,  this  would  give  the  central 
agency  a  right  of  periodical  inspection,  when  faults  might  be  point- 
ed out  and  advice  given.  The  central  depot  could  keep  traders 
abreast  of  new  markets.  Goods  which  were  selling  in  one  dis- 
trict would  be  quite  off  in  another.  Then  stocks  in  good  condition 
could  be  transferred.  All  this  looks  like  spoon-feeding  traders. 
Well,  if  it  is,  what  of  it?  Very  soon  the  capable  trader  would  be 
able  to  stand  on  his  own  legs,  but  would  never,  let  us  hope,  sunder 
himself  from  the  depot,  if  so  be  he  was  helping  his  less  fortunate 
fellows.  How  is  the  depot  to  be  maintained?  As  one  of  the 
national  services,  with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  authorities.  It 
is  just  at  this  point  that  the  occupation  centres  come  into  the 
picture. ' ' 

Developing  his  theme,  Mr.  Edgar  said  :  "  Occupation  centres 
are  not  educational  nor  commercial  centres.  This  must  be  perfectly 
clear  from  the  start.  Immediately  either  takes  the  priority  the 
main  issue  is  doomed.  Just  as  soon  as  the  head  of  a  centre 
attempts  to  value  the  work  on  the  standard  of  a  factory  or  of 
an  educational  department,  the  old  habit  of  admitting  only  the  best 
worker  or  most  apt   student  is  repeated. 

"  The  only  standard  of  values  must  be  the  happiness  and  con- 
tentment of  the  inmates,  the  number  of  attendances,  and  the  way 
in  which  the\  look  forward  to  being  present.  In  a  word,  the  aim 
must  be  to  see  that  some  occupation  is  found  for  blind  people 
which  will  keep  them  from  brooding  over  their  affliction.  It  is 
not    suggested    that    an    occupation    centre    should    merely    be    a 
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rendezvous  for  the  blind,  where  they  might  amuse  themselves  with 

material   and   equipment.      Far   from   that.      But    it   is   suggested 
that  so  Jar  as  may  be  convention  should  be  kept  in  the  background. 

Position  of  Routine. 

"  Thus  divisional  labour  could  be  resorted  to,  where  the 
worker  was  satisfied  with  the  routine  work.  Where  more  variety 
was  necessary  odd  jobs  could  be  allotted.  Much  good  work  is 
often  done  by  a  person  jobbing-  where  little  or  none  would  be  done 
by  that  person  if  compelled  to  repetition  work.  One  might  be 
happy  merely  keeping  his  fellows  supplied  with  material.  An- 
other would  do  well  keeping"  stock  in  order,  while  a  third  would 
enjoy  taking  note  of  goods  in  and  out  of  stock.  Many  experiments 
could  be  tried,  with  a  probability  of  many  surprises.  All  this 
would  be  possible  only  so  long"  as  financial  success  was  not  de- 
manded. The  inmates  of  a  centre  would  receive  payment  as  from 
'  domiciliary  assistance  '  and  could  then  be  used  without  account 
being  taken  of  time." 

Concluding,   he  remarked  : — 

"  Earlier  in  this  paper  a  commerce  centre,  with  branches  was 
suggested.  These  could  be  attached  to  the  occupation  centres  and 
useful  tasks  found  in  keeping"  stock  in  order,  making"  Braille  price 
lists,  tickets,  tabs,  bill  heads,  receipt  books,  etc.  It  will  be  agreed 
that  many  blind  people,  who  for  various  reasons  are  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  Institution  are  very  useful  Braille  writers. 

"  The  local  authorities  in  supporting  occupation  centres  would 
be  greatly  aiding  the  blind  and  fulfilling  their  obligations  under 
the  Act.  If  a  home  or  hostel  were  attached  to  a  centre,  all  the 
better,  though  it  should  not  be  compulsory  to  live  in  in  order  to 
receive  the  advantages  of  that  centre.  The  final  remarks  of  this 
paper  might  well  have  been  the  opening  ones,  namely,  that  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  choosing  of  staffs  for  work  among  the 
blind.  Not  only  must  the  members  have  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  a  given  branch,  but  they  must  have  a  strong  desire  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  blind.  They  must  not  only  work  for 
salary,  but  must  look  on  the  work  as  a  calling  and,  therefore,  as 
a  life  interest. 

"  1  hope  this  paper  will  provoke  much  dicussion,  thereby 
aiding-  the  germination  of  the  seed   1   have  tried  to  sow." 

Mr.    Edgar's  paper  was  very  warmly  applauded. 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

About  30  members  of  the  Southern  Branch  were  present  at 
a  meeting"  held  on  Saturday,  October  13th,  at  the  East  London 
Home  and  School,  by  kind  invitation  of  Miss  Ridley,  the  Principal, 
who,  after  the  meeting,  entertained  the  members  to  tea. 
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As  the  meeting-  was  the  first  of  the  winter  season  no  formal 
programme  was  arranged,  in  order  that  those  present  might  take 
the  opportunity  of  an  informal  gathering  to  get  to  know  one 
another  better,  but  discussion  took  place  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
which   had  been  submitted  beforehand  to  the  Secretary. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Greenley,  and  among  the  subjects 
debated  were  Giant-type  Braille,  the  return  line  in  Moon  type, 
co-operation  between  school  teacher  and  home  teacher,  and  Mr. 
Bradshaw's  paper  in  the  September  number  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind.  Two  members  of  the  Scottish  Branch  were  present,  and 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Executive 
of  the  Branch  that  the  next  meeting-  should  take  the  form  of  a 
group  discussion,  in  three  sections — school  teachers,  craft  teach- 
ers and  home  teachers — on  the  problem  of  equipment  from  the 
special  standpoint  of  each.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  each 
group  would  be  reported  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Those 
present  were  invited  to  submit  to  the  secretary  any  other  subject 
that  might  usefully  be  debated.  The  meeting-  closed  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Miss  Ridley  for  her  very   kind   hospitality. 


ON    THE    YO    HO    TRAIL. 

By  T.  L.  Williams. 

On  a  certain  Saturday  in  the  summer  a  party  of  ten,  duly 
armed  with  rucksacks  over  shoulder,  could  be  seen  leaving  the 
main  drive  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage.  On  the 
following  Friday  week  the  said  party  returned  "  intact,"  after 
having-  walked  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  or  thereabouts.  Talk 
about  the  good  old  days  !     What  about  that? 

The  idea  of  a  walking  tour  under  the  Youth  Hostels  Association 
originated  early  in  the  year,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  several  of 
the  senior  fellows  became  members  of  the  London  Regional  Group 
and  beg-an  making-  weekly  subscriptions  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  proposed  expedition.  Finally,  with  the  generous  support  of 
the  School  Council  and  an  appeal  to  the  school  tuck  shop  fund  we 
were  presented  with  no  serious  financial  trouble. 

Our  party  consisted  of  eight  senior  lads,  four  blind  and  four 
partially  blind,  and  two  masters.  We  bought  a  set  of  rucksacks 
at  very  reasonable  prices,  which  proved  to  stand  any  amount  of 
rough  handling.  We  each  carried  a  sleeping  bag,  the  use  of 
which  was  obligatory  at  all  hostels.  We  also  included  plate,  mug-, 
knife,  fork  and  spoon,  though  we  found  these  provided  at  the 
hostels  with  one  exception.  As  we  decided  to  do  our  own  cooking 
we  took  with  us  a  strong  canvas  carrier  for  the  provisions.     We 
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didn't  forget  to  pack  a  first-aid  outfit  and  the  necessary  one-inch 
ordnance  maps. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  book  our  hostels  well  in  advance,  and 
beds  were  reserved  for  us  at  the  very  modest  charge  of  one  shilling 
per  bed.  Special  reply  cards  were  issued  by  the  Y.H.A.  for  this 
purpose.  On  our  way  to  Winchester  we  stayed  at  the  following 
hostels  :  Hildenborough,  Chelwood  Gate,  Capel,  Waggoners  Wells 
and  Meon  Valley,  and  on  our  return  to  London,  Waggoners  Wells, 
Thursley,  Shere  and  Godstone.  On  arriving  at  each  hostel  we  were 
shown  our  sleeping  quarters  and  the  cooking  facilities.  On  the 
first  evening  two  or  three  of  us  were  "  groping  "  for  our  beds. 
They  happened  to  be  "  Three-deckers,"  and  the  lowest  was  so 
very  near  the  floor.  Getting  our  sleeping  bags  properly  adjusted 
caused  no  little  merriment  at  first,  but  after  this  the  bed  making 
gave  us  no  trouble.  In  the  morning  we  shook  and  folded  our 
blankets,  cleaned  utensils  and  carried  out  other  household  duties, 
such  as  sweeping  the  dormitory,  as  directed  by  the  warden.  The 
hostel  at  Chelwood  Gate  is  very  recent  and  has  up-to-date  dor- 
mitories, shower  baths  and  kitchen  equipment.  At  Winchester  the 
youth  hostel  is  the  old  city  mill.  The  river  runs  underneath,  and 
for  washing  purposes  we  had  to  climb  down  a  sort  of  companion- 
way  and  draw  what  water  we  required  from  the  river  by  means 
of  bucket  and  chain.  Some  of  the  hostels  were  farmhouses,  and 
in  most  cases  were  delightfully  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
very  much  so  in  the  case  of  one,  as  we  spent  a  good  hour 
trying  to  find  our  bearings  in  the  middle  of  a  forest,  and  after  a 
twenty-mile  walk,  too.  At  one  hostel  we  had  our  meals  in  the 
farmhouse,  but  slept  in  an  old  cottage  in  the  corner  of  a  field. 
At  another  the  kitchen  was  equipped  with  a  huge  Columbian  stove, 
and  to  feed  this  we  made  frequent  excursions  into  the  wood  near 
by. 

We  had  to  discard  most  of  the  route  marked  out  on  our  ord- 
nance maps,  as  many  paths  were  private,  and  those  we  tried  were 
devoid  of  any  directing  posts.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  tour 
we  walked  on  secondary  routes,  and  on  the  whole  we  encountered 
little  traffic.  The  second  day  found  out  our  weaknesses.  At  the 
end,  after  a  walk  of  25  miles,  there  were  many  groans  and  howls 
as  the  party  doctor  went  his  round  from  bed  to  bed  treating  in- 
numerable blisters.  We  should  have  fared  better  probably  if  we 
had  worn  lighter  shoes  and  socks,  as  in  spite  of  rubbing  the  soles 
of  our  feet  with  a  liberal  amount  of  soap  the  hard  roads  didn't  give 
them  much  consideration.  The  lad  who  got  on  best  was  the 
smallest  of  the  party,  but  after  all,  as  we  reminded  him,  he  had 
the  least  to  carry.  We  enjoyed  many  a  joke  over  the  "  big  black 
bag  "  containing  our  provisions,  especially  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, when  we  had  the  Sunday  catering  to  think  of  as  well.     On 
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the  last  day  even  we  held  a  competition  as  to  which  two  could 
carry  it  the  longest. 

As  some  of  the  hostels  were  a  considerable  distance  apart  we 
had  arranged  for  one  rest  day  at  Waggoners  Wells,  Winchester 
and  Shere.  At  the  former  there  were  four  large  lakes  to  interest 
us.  The  Saturday  in  Winchester  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  we 
were  able  to  visit  the  Cathedral,  Castle  and  Museum.  While  at  the 
Shere  hostel  we  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  Peaslake.  It  was 
interesting,  too,  for  the  very  friendly  atmosphere  that  the  hostels 
suggested,  and  we  had  some  entertaining  chats  with  foreign 
hikers,  mainly  Dutch  and  German.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  write  the  full  list  of  villages  we  passed  through.  Needless 
to  say  there  was  keen  rivalry  between  us  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  Sussex,  Surrey  and  Hampshire.  Many  of  the  walks  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  We've  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Ashdown 
Forest  after  tramping  across  it  for  eight  miles,  and  the  li  Pilgrims' 
Way  "  has  a  new  meaning  for  us  now,  as  we  followed  it  for  a 
considerable  distance  soon  after  leaving  Winchester.  We  had  a 
great  time  walking  through  the  Meon  Valley  and  over  the  hills 
to  Winchester.  During  the  latter  we  found  plenty  of  time  to  pick 
various  wild  berries  and  flowers,  to  say  nothing  of  apples,  and  in 
one  spot  we  fed  ravenously  from  wild  raspberries.  Needless  to 
say  we  did  our  best  to  adhere  to  the  clause  written  down  on  our 
membership  cards  :  "  To  respect  the  property  and  privacy  of  local 
residents;  not  to  leave  gates  open;  not  to  disturb  game  or  stock." 
Only  once  did  we  accidently  awaken  a  country  gentleman  from  his 
siesta  and  in  a  way  of  speaking  we  did  look,  and  sometimes  sound- 
ed, a  formidable  lot. 

We  did  our  own  cooking,  and  in  spite  of  losing  a  pound  or  two 
kept  very  fit  indeed.  During  the  lunch  hour  we  usually  stopped  at 
a  farm  house  and  asked  for  hot  water  and  milk;  in  other  words, 
we  "  spun  the  tale,"  and  invariably  filled  our  huge  tin  teapot. 
More  than  once  the  lady  put  the  kitchen  at  our  disposal.  Poor 
lady  !  Like  old  campaigners  we  relied  on  bread  and  cheese  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  For  supper  we  made  full  use  of  such  things 
as  tinned  soups,  salads,  sausages  and  chips.  At  Winchester  we 
had  high  tea  and  fed  sumptuously  on  Cornish  pasties,  saffron  cake 
and  cream.  For  breakfast  we  had  eggs,  eggs  and  eggs.  Fresh 
fruit  we  ate  in  plenty,  and  copious  draughts  of  water  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  for  this  purpose  we  strung  our  mugs  to  our 
rucksacks. 

The  objects  of  the  Youth  Hostels  Association  are  : — 

i — To  help  all,  but  especially  young  people,  to  a  greater  know- 
ledge, care  and  love  of  the  countryside,  particularly  by  providing 
hostels  or  other  simple  accommodation  for  them  on  their  travels. 

2 — To  promote  the  co-operation  of  national  voluntary  organiza- 
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tions,  statutory  authorities  and  individuals,  and  to  take  any  other 
action  calculated  to  further  the  above  purpose. 

If  any  readers  are  contemplating  a  similar  tour,  then  get  into 
touch  with  your  Y.H.A.  Regional  Secretary  and  he'll  supply  you 
with  the  necessary  handbook.  If  you  anticipate  a  tour  in  the 
summer  months  then  it  is  advisable  to  book  well  beforehand.  And 
the  expense?  Well  you  can't  grumble  very  well  over  three  shillings 
per  head  per  day  can  you?  But  just  a  moment  !  That  is  if  you  do 
your  own  cooking  ! 


AN   ELECTRIC   MAP. 

By  Maurice  Blake,  M.R.S.T. 

One  of  the  outstanding  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  teach- 
ing of  geography  to  the  partially  sighted  occurs  in  connection 
with  map  reading.  In  ordinary  classroom  work,  such  as  com- 
position, large  writing  is  usual,  but  in  map  work  there  is  obviously 
a  serious  drawback  in  this.  The  map  may  soon  resemble  a  cross- 
word puzzle,   rather  than   a  specimen  of  the  cartographer's   art. 

A  simple  and  attractive  solution  may  be  found  in  the  following 
method,  as  applied  by  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  of  average  age 
eleven  years  at  the  Barnsbury  Park  Myopic  School. 

A  sheet  of  plywood,  measuring  four  feet  by  three,  was  pre- 
pared and  on  it  was  traced  from  a  wall  map  an  outline  of  Britain. 
The  outline  was  filled  in  with  a  flat  wash  of  dark  green  paint 
and  the  sea  painted  light  blue.  Incidentally,  it  was  found  helpful 
to  trace  over  the  coast  line  with  black,  greasy  crayon,  to  assist 
the  children  in  keeping  a  clean  edge,  before  painting.  The  actual 
tracing  was  done  in  thick  crayon,  using  carbon  paper,  and  no 
strain  was  therefore  imposed  on  the  sight.  The  sheet  of  wood 
was  placed  on  a  high  table,  and  this  prevented  the  children  holding 
their  heads  in  a  horizontal  position. 

A  wide  margin  (a  foot  deep)  was  left  along  the  bottom  and 
the  right  side,  and  this  was  covered  with  thick,  white  paper. 
On  the  latter  was  written  in  large  script,  using  a  broad  nib 
(y1^  inch)  and  black  printing  ink,  a  list  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Britain,  in  columns.  Beside  each  name  a  hole  was  drilled,  to 
hold  a  4  B.A.  bolt,  which  was  secured  by  a  nut  underneath  the 
map. 

Next,  the  position  of  each  town  was  marked  on  the  map,  and  a 
hole  was  bored  in  each  case,  a  brace  and  bit  being  used.  A  3^ 
volt  flash  lamp  bulb  was  screwed  into  each  hole  and  a  length 
of  bare  copper  wire  was  used  to  connect  all  the  bulbs  together, 
being  twisted  round  each  once  in  turn.  One  end  of  this  wire 
was  soldered  to  one  terminal  of  a  flash  lamp  battery. 
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A  length  of  flexible  wire  was  then  obtained  and  one  end  was 
soldered  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  battery.  A  wireless  plug 
was  fixed  to  the  free  end  of  the  wire. 

Finally,  each  of  the  studs  previously  referrred  to  was  con- 
nected by  copper  wire  (cotton  covered,  but  bared  at  each  end), 
with  the  spot  of  solder  at  the  end  of  the  corresponding  flash  lamp 
bulb.  The  latter  operation  must  be  done  by  the  teacher  and  the 
soldering  bit  must  not  be  too  hot  ! 

The  map  was  then  ready  for  use.  If  the  wireless  plug  is 
touched  on  the  stud  opposite  the  word  "  London  "  in  the  list 
of  names  the  corresponding  bulb  glows,  and  similarly  for  each 
stud. 

The  free  use  of  this  map  is  keenly  appreciated  by  the  children 
who  have  made  it  and  they  have  quickly  learned  the  location 
of  the  60  towns  indicated.  A  favourite  practice  is  for  one  boy 
to  forecast  which  bulb  will  light  for,  say,  Sheffield  before  his 
friend  makes  the  contact.  If  he  is  right  he  takes  charge  of 
the  plug. 

Experience  suggests  that  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  a  rule 
that  no  child  shall  enter  the  classroom  before  six  in  the  morning 
during  the  first  fortnight  when  the  map  is  in  use. 

The  principle  followed  in  making  this  map  can  readily  be 
applied  to  one  of  Europe  or  to  a  physical  map.  The  interest 
aroused,  and  the  handwork  training  involved,  are  well  worth  the 
cost,  which  in  this  case  amounted  to  seven  shillings,  and  the  edu- 
cational value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  practically  all 
the  work  can  be  done  by  the   children. 

The  writer  is  at  present  elaborating  a  colour  code  for  the 
bulbs — blue  for  ports,  red  for  coal  mining  towns,  and  so  forth. 
The  name  lists  may  also,  of  course,  be  grouped  to  show  industries 
and  occupations,  etc.,  or  the  areas  may  be  variously  coloured  on 
the  map  itself.  In  fact,  a  very  wide  range  of  treatment  is  pos- 
sible. It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  fewer  the 
complications  the  better  the  map  will  be  remembered.  As  the 
worthy  Gregory  might  more  truthfully  have  said,  our  children  are 
"  Non  Angeli  sed  Angli." 


"LORD,    BLESS    AFRICA!" 
("  N'kose,    Sikeli    i   Afrika !  ") 

By  I.  J.  Lawrence. 

A  shrill  piercing  blast,  repeated  at  monotonous  intervals,  and 
performed  on  a  penny  tin  whistle,  invades  the  privacy  of  my  quiet 
half-hour,    and    I   wearily   and   reluctantly    drag   myself  from   the 
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comforting   embrace   of   my    favourite    armchair    by    the    fire   of 

sweet-smelling-  M  rooi  kranz  "  logs,  and  make  ready  to  hie  me 
forth  once  more.  It  is  the  hour  sacred  to  the  Bantu  Harmonises, 
a  special  choir,  which,  in  a  rash  and  unguarded  moment  some 
two  years  ago,  1  had  inaugurated.  I  harshly  apostrophise  my 
own  impetuosity  which  has  thus  tied  me  down  to  three  or  four 
hours'  extra  work  per  week,  regardless  of  the  multiplicity  of  duties 
already  to  my  credit,  but  immediately  my  better  nature  conquers 
as  I  remind  myself  of  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  these 
same  harmonisers,  and  accordingly  I  make  my  way  down  to  the 
dark  and  exceedingly  chilly  school  hall. 

At  once  I  am  surrounded  by  some  twenty  natives  of  both 
sexes;  here  a  swarthy  Zulu,  there  a  tall  Basuto,  and  yonder  a 
mossy-haired  Hottentot.  Xosa  vies  with  Sepaedi  in  depth  of  tone, 
Zulu  with  Sechuana,  while  Tchevenda  mingles  with  English  and 
Afrikaans  (Cape  Dutch),  and  to  complete  the  hubbub  1  bid  them 
good  evening  a  la  Bonnie   Scotland  ! 

Follows  a  busy  hour  rehearsing  some  twenty  songs  and 
choruses  in  one  or  other  of  the  Bantu  languages.  Not  a  vast 
repertoire,  perhaps,  for  three  hours  weekly  for  two  years,  but 
each  song-  has  been  taught  by  some  member  of  the  choir,  as  his 
quota  towards  it,  and  it  has  had  to  be  explained  and  translated 
into  the  various  other  dialects.  This  is  a  slow  process,,  especially 
when  there  are  newcomers  to  the  school,  with  no  knowledge  of 
English  or  Afrikaans,  the  means  whereby  we  may  reduce  all  we 
learn  to  a  common  denominator.  The  teacher  for  the  time  being 
next  sings  the  treble  repeatedly  till  all  have  learnt  it,  and  then 
we  all  share  the  more  arduous  task  of  harmonising,  of  fitting  in 
the  various  parts,  till  the  song  is  complete.  Here  the  zeal  of  the 
choir  shews  itself  afresh,  for  nothing  short  of  perfect  harmony 
will  suffice,  and  with  the  methodical  habit  characteristic  of  the 
native  we  rehearse  till  the  patience  of  the  European  would  have 
long  since  expired,  at  any  rate  till  mine  is  in  shreds,  but  the  choir 
only  smiles  its  expansive  smile  all  the  broader  and  repeats  the 
process  ! 

The  majority  of  our  songs  are  native  folk  songs.  Songs  of 
the  herd  boy  or  piccanin,  as  he  wanders  over  the  veld  with  his 
lean-flanked,  long-horned,  Afrikander  cattle;  lullabies  sung  by 
the  native  women  to  the  babies  tightly  strapped  on  their  backs, 
as  they  bend  over  the  smoky  fires  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  or  wash 
the  family  linen  by  the  side  of  some  muddy  donga  (a  pool) ; 
ballads  of  some  grim  native  chief  and  his  once  dreaded  impis, 
relics  of  the  days  when  the  Bantu  fought  to  "  sweep  the  white  man 
into  the  sea  "  ;  laments  which  bemoan  the  fall  of  the  si-Xosa  race 
and  the  failure  of  the  prophecy  of  Nongquase,  that  figure  which 
flashes  for   a   brief  moment   so  romantically  across  the  pages  of 
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South  African  history  ;  and  melodies,  redolent  of  spirits  and  spirit 
worship — all  these  are  portrayed — portrayed  with  insouciance, 
humour,  sweetness,  grimness,  sadness,  or  fervour,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Our  best  singing  is  unaccompanied,  but  occasionally,  where  a 
more  modern  song  is  sung,  we  have  recourse  to  the  piano — stand- 
ard design — and  the  pianist  is  one  of  the  choir,  a  boy  of  14.  We 
do  not  scorn  that  other  instrument  of  the  moderns,  the  gramo- 
phone, and  from  it  we  learn  words  and  music  of  some  new  song — 
such  are  generally  school,  or  comic,  songs.  The  old  folk  songs 
are  preserved  (mercifully)  from  such  vandalism,  as  they  are  essen- 
tially "  native,"  and  do  not  (again  mercifully)  come  the  way  of 
the  ordinary  white  man.  The  pictures  they  paint  are  too  frail  and 
delicate  for  much  handling,  and  are  hidden  away  in  the  heart 
of  a  people  whose  music  is  essentially  its  own. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  we  have  no  instruments,  typically 
native,  belonging  to  our  choir.  These  are  not  to  be  bought  at 
any  recognized  music  store,  for  they,  too,  are  essentially  expres- 
sions of  the  art  of  the  people,  and  some  may  only  be  obtained  by 
a  European  where  there  is  complete  trust  of  him  in  the  heart  o£ 
the  native  donor.  Among  these  instruments  are  the  drums,  be- 
loved of  novelists  seeking  literary  adornment,  and  these  are  both 
large  and  small,  round  and  oblong,  but  most  interesting  of  all 
is  the  native  "  piano,"  a  small  instrument  held  in  the  hands.  It 
has  a  few  strings  drawn  tightly  across  it  and  these  are  twanged 
by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand,  giving  forth  plaintive 
and  poignant  notes  in  keeping  with  most  native  music.  I  am 
hoping-  intensely  for  one  of  these  when  the  pupils  return  after  the 
long  Christmas  vacation,  which  will  take  them  far  afield,  hundreds 
of  miles  off,  into  distant  kraals,  many  of  them  quite  out  of  touch 
with  white  civilization. 

In  the  meantime  our  choir,  while  I  have  thus  digressed,  has 
sung  itself  into  a  soft,  throat-catching,  negro  spiritual,  the  only 
non-native  song's  we  allow  ourselves,  and  when  the  plaintive  notes 
have  sobbed  their  sweetness  into  the  quiet  room,  we  are  suddenly 
swept  into  the  Bantu  National  Anthem,  sung  with  real  feeling  and 
intensity. 

M  N'kose,   sikeli  i  Afrika 

Malupakam  upondo  wayo 

Viva    imitandazo  yeto 

Usisikelile." 

And— the   class  is  over  ! 
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RESULTS    OF    1934    EXAMINATIONS. 

School  Teachers. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Examination  of  the  College  was  held  on  the 
15th  and  16th  May  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,    N.W.3. 

Ten  candidates  entered  for  the  first  time — five  women  and  five 
men.     There  were  three  re-entrants.     Eleven  gained  the  certificate. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stanley  O. 
Myers,  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  Mr. 
Edward  Donovan,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Leeds,  was  proximo 
access  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  candidates  ;  the  number  of 
subjects  in  which  honours  were  gained  is  shown  after  each 
name  : — 

Beattie,    Miss  J.  (2).  Martin,    Mr.   E.   O.   (2). 

Bell,    Miss   E.    (2).  Myers,   Mr.  S.   O.   (6). 

Chamberlain,    Miss    D.    M.    (2).  Obee,    Miss   W.    F.    (1). 

Donovan,    Mr.    E.    (3).  Rao,    Mr.   A.   C.    (2). 

Fleet,    Miss  K.    G.    (1).  Tredrea,   Mr.    I).    J. 
Humphreys,  Miss  P.  M.  (3). 

Home  Teachers. 

The  Twelfth  Examination  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate 
was  held  simultaneously  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cot- 
tage, London,  N.W.3.,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman 
Street,  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  8th, 
9th  and  10th  May,   1934. 

Forty-nine  candidates,  which  included  two  who  had  previously 
obtained  the  certificate,  entered  for  the  examination,  of  whom  46 
presented  themselves,  this  being  a  decrease  of  13  compared  with 
last  year.  Twenty-eight  certificates  have  been  granted.  Of  the 
successful  candidates  five  were  partially  blind  and  23  sighted. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Rigby, 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool ;  Miss  E. 
Hulme,  of  Oldham,  was  proxime  accessit. 

Following  is  a  list  of  successful  candidates ;  the  number  of 
subjects  in  which  honours  were  gained  is  shown  after  each 
name  : — 

Baldwin,   Miss  E.    E.,   Farnworth  (1).       Hudson,    Miss  E.,    Leeds  (3). 

Bamford,    Mi'ss  S.    A.,   Blackburn  (2).       Hughes,    Miss  E.,   Rhyl. 
Bate,   Mr.   W.,   Liverpool  (4).  Hulme,   Miss  E.,   Oldham  (6). 

Burrill,    Miss    L,  Keen,    Miss    N.    A.,    Chester    (2). 

Ne\vcastle-on-Tyne  (1).       Laurenson,  Miss  K.,  Wellingborough. 
Crossley,   Miss  J.,   Manchester  (2).  Lees,   Miss  E.,   York  (7). 

Flegg,    Miss  D.   H.,    London  (2).  Lewis,    Mrs.    W.. 

Forder,   Mr.  G.   D.,   London  (2).  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (5). 

Fothergill,   Mr.    S.,   London  (1).  Major,   Miss  A.,   Goole  (3). 
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Mitchell,   Miss  D.   J.,  Warrington  (5).  Tamhling,    Miss   C,    Dowlais   (5). 

Rigby,  Mr.  J.   H.,  'Liverpool  (8).  Tweedale,    Miss   M.   L.,   Rochdale  (4). 

Saleby    Miss  M.   A.,   Stonehouse   (3).  Weir,    Miss    E.    M.,    Birmingham   (3). 

Shields,  Miss  C,  Stockton-on-Tees  (3).  Williams,   Mr.   L.   B.,   Newport  (1). 

Stafford,   Miss  G.   M.,   Bootle  (3).     *  Willis,  Miss   E.  F.,  Portsmouth  (4). 

Stooke,   Miss  M.   E.,   Exeter  (4).  Woffinden,  Mrs.  D.  E.,  Petersfield  (2). 


NOTES. 
Mr.  Stainsby's  Resignation. 

Mr.  F.  I.  Stainsby's  resignation  from  the  post  of  Hon.  Regis- 
trar of  the  College  is  a  loss  which  every  Member  will  deeply 
regret.  Mr.  Stainsby  took  over  in  1923  from  his  father,  who  had 
been  Registrar  since  the  inception  of  the  College  in  1907.  Mr. 
Stainsby  won  the  high  regard  of  all  by  his  unfailing  courtesy  and 
readiness  to  help.  His  work  as  Registrar  has  been  accurate, 
painstaking  and  thorough.  He  has  been  a  loyal  and  devoted 
servant  of  the  College,  and  the  College  as  a  whole  grieves  to 
lose  his  help.  After  twenty-seven  years'  continuous  service  by 
father  and  son  the  College  feels  deprived  of  something  vital  and 
essential  when  it  has  no  longer  a  Stainsby  as  its  Registrar. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Stainsby  has  agreed  to  serve  on  the 
General  Executive,,  so  that  the  College  will  still  have  the  benefit 
of  his  long  experience  and  sound  advice. 

*         *         ■»         # 

Successes  of  Norwood  Students. 

Oxford    and     Cambridge     Schools    Examination     Board     School 
Certificate  Examination. 

John  Walter  Lorimer  and  Geoffrey  John  Oldring — Passed  with 
Credit   in  four   subjects. 
Oxford  Junior  Local  Examination. 

Muriel  Constance  Bedwell. 

London   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Sidney  E.  V.  Jones  has  been  awarded  a  Prize  in  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Higher  Certificate  Typewriting 
Examination. 

This  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Typewriting 
and  Shorthand  Department  of  the  Royal  Normal  College.  It  is 
the  third  time  that  this  prize  has  been  won  by  a  student  of  the 
College — once  in  November,  1930  (the  first  time  that  a  student 
was  submitted  for  examination  in  this  subject),  and  in  the  last 
two   successive   examinations,    i.e.,    November,    1933,   and    April, 

1934- 
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A  Reunion  at  Leeds. 

On  Saturday,  October  13th,  a  most  successful  Reunion  was 
held  at  the  School  for  Blind,  Blenheim  Walk,  Leeds.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrews,  the  present  Superintendent  and  Matron,  acted  as 
host  and  hostess  at  this  happy  gathering  of  old  friends.  There 
were  about  150  people  present,  and  everyone  had  a  thoroughly 
good  time  and  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
to  renew  old  acquaintances.  It  was  proposed  that  an  old  pupils' 
association  should  be  formed,  and  also  that  a  song  should  be 
composed  embodying  the  traditions  of  the  school.  A  competition 
has  been  opened  for  the  most  suitable  words  for  this  song,  and  it 
is  hoped  to  arrange  another  competition  later  for  an  appropriate 
musical  setting  to  the  words  chosen. 

*  *         *         * 

Report  on  the  Partially  Sighted. 

As  a  special  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  this 
Report,  a  review  of  it  will  not  be  published.  Instead  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee  will  appear  in  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind  after 
it  has  been  considered  by  the  General  Executive. 

Meanwhile,  the  Executive  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  all 
teachers  to  the  importance  of  the  Report.  They  would  urge  them 
to  read  it  most  carefully  and  discuss  it  at  branch  meetings  and 
send  any  comments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  who  will  bring 
them  before  the  special  sub-committee. 

*  *         *         # 

Another    Achievement. 

Many  friends  of  the  blind  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  recent 
success  of  Mr.  Witham  MacKenzie,  of  7  Beeley  Avenue,  Sutton- 
in-Ashfield,  Notts,  at  the  East  Midland  University  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation  at   Rocester. 

The  syllabus  contained  essays  on  "  Economic  Imperialism," 
*'  Empire  Expansion  since  1867,"  "  Progressive  Legislation," 
14  The  Widening  of  the  Franchise,"  etc. 

From  the  above,  two  essays  were  required.  Mr.  MacKenzie 
was  the  only  blind  student  present  out  of  upwards  of  100,  and  he 
had  to  write  the  two  essays  without  any  modification 
whatsoever.  Mr.  MacKenzie's  essays  were  considered  to  be 
brilliant  efforts  and  he  received  a  written  testimonial  for  the 
splendid  work  achieved. 

*  *         *         -* 

Prospective  candidates  and  others  interested  in  the  Examina- 
tion of  the  College  are  reminded  that  the  Offices  of  the  College 
are  now  at  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London, 
N.W.3,  and  that  all  communications  with  regard  to  these  Exam- 
inations should  be  sent  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  at  that  address. 
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CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by   the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Practical    English C.    F.    Allan 

Burns,  Selected  Poems Edited  by  J.  Logie  Robertson 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer Butcher   and  Lang 

Tales  from  Welsh  Legend  and  History 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  ...  R.  L.  Stevenson 

The  Antiquary Sir  Walter  Scott 

History    of   England CM.    Trevelyan 

Genesis  Psalms  Deuteronomy 

Exodus  Job  Ecclesiastes 

First  Steps  for  Tiny  Folks Margaret  M.  Piggott 

B.B.C.   Pamphlets  :— 

Early  Stages  in  French E.   M.   Stephan 

Early  Stages  in  German A.  Hermann  Winter 

Talks  and  Dialogues   in  French   and  German. 


Stories 


Recent   Additions   to   the   Nati 

The  Drift   Fence     

Short  Stories  for  Small   Children 

Flying  Carpet        

Mysterious  Something 

Flying   Submarine     

Call  Mr.  Fortune 

The    Chalet    School    and    Jo    ... 

Bibi 

The  Enchanted  Castle      

Grade  I  : — 

The  Glass   Mender  and  other 
Young  Revolutionist 

Books  that  might  be  in 

Melka 

The  Hundred  Days       

Little  Tonino Helen 

A  Royal  Cinderella     

Singing  Seamen 

The  Trojan  Boy 

The  Lost    King 

Young  Fu  of  the  Upper  Yangtze 

Penn  the   Penguin      

Mary  Poppins     

Andy-ALL-Alone 


onal  Library  for  the   Blind. 

Zane  Grey 

J.   Stanley  Hughes 

Richard  Halliburton 

Margaret  H.  Ironside 

P.  F.  Westerman 

H.  C.  Bailey 

Elinor    Brent-Dyer 

Karin    Michaelis 

E.  Nesbit 


M.    Baring 

Pearl  S.   Buck 

Braille. 

Joan  Penny 

Philip  Guedalla 

Hill  and  Violet  Manwell 

Harriette  R.  Campbell 

...   Helen  Coale  Crew 

...  Helen  Coale  Crew 

...   Helen  Coale  Crew 

...  Elizabeth  F.  Lewis 

Allan  Chaffee 

P.  L.  Travers 

...  Percy  Westerman 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Joint  Committee  must  be  somewhat  crestfallen  at  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  blind  world  has  condemned  its  Scheme. 
Such  a  reception  was  probably  unexpected,  for  although  a  third 
of  the  Committee  were  closely  connected  with  one  particular  Insti- 
tution the  majority  were  unacquainted  with  the  realities  of  blind 
affairs.  With  this  lack  of  pertinent  knowledge  and  with  a  one 
to  three  bias  it  is  little  wonder  that  after  "  many  months  of  almost 
constant  discussion  "  the  Committee  should  have  completely  lost 
its  way. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  facts,  of  course,  does  not  excuse  a  body 
of  responsible  Councillors,  accustomed  to  administrative  procedure, 
for  having  abolished,  on  paper,  a  number  of  important  voluntary 
organizations  without  a  word  of  consultation.  Even  if  they  had 
been  convinced,  and  the  misstatements  in  the  Report  indicate  the 
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spate  of  inaccurate  propaganda  that  was  going-  on  during  these 
11  months  of  almost  constant  discussion,"  one  should  have  thought 
that  they  would,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  have  gone  through  the 
formality  of  asking  our  own  College  and  the  Library  and  the 
Association  and  the  Union  if  they  knew  of  any  cause  or  just 
impediment  why  they  should  not  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Even 
the  criminal  is  asked  if  he  has  anything  to  say  why  sentence  should 
not  be  pronounced  and  this  after  a  verdict  reached  upon  evidence. 
The  criminals  here  after  all  had  done  honourable  service  for  the 
blind  long  before  the  local  authorities  were  clothed  in  their  present 
jurisdiction.  All  we  have  been  asked  to  discuss  is  the  manner  of 
our  taking  oif.  It  is  a  bad  blunder,  for  the  Joint  Committee  is 
now  publicly   identified   with   an  impossible   Scheme. 

Another  point  which  surely  should  have  been  obvious  to  men 
experienced  in  public  affairs  is  that  a  private  charity  with  a 
programme  of  its  own  is  quite  ineligible  as  the  National  Council. 
The  N.I.B.  raises  large  sums  of  money  from  the  charitable  public. 
That  money  is  not  held  as  a  trust  for  the  blind  of  the  country. 
It  is  either  invested  or  spent  on  the  bits  of  work  which  constitute 
the  N.I.B.'s  raison  d'etre,  viz.,  the  printing  of  books,  massage, 
blind  babies  and  the  rest.  If  the  N.I.B.  were  elevated  to  a  position 
of  paramountry  these  particular  items  would  have  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  those  for  which  other  institutions  exist,  such  as 
education,  training  and  workshop  employment.  A  National  Coun- 
cil properly  constituted  to  discharge  its  legitimate  functions 
cannot  act  as  an  individual  institution  in  doing  particular  items 
of  work,  nor  can  it  enter  into  competition  with  its  own  constituent 
bodies  by  dabbling  in  money  raising.  These  considerations  are 
so  patent  and  the  objections  they  raise  so  insuperable  that  it  is 
strange  that  the  Joint  Committee  should  have  missed  them. 
Indeed,  we  suggest  that  the  Joint  Committee  does  know  that 
the  N.I.B.  with  its  own  private  functions  to  perform  cannot  be 
constituted  as  the  National  Body.  Its  functions  prevent  that 
just  as  the  County  Councils  Association  or  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Association  is  prevented  from  assuming  executive  and 
directive  functions  over  the  field  of  local  government.  The  Joint 
Committee,  for  instance,  disclaims  all  thought  of  nationalizing  the 
local  institutions  and  societies.  Why  should  it  seek  to  "  national- 
ize "  in  its  use  of  that  word  the  combinations  of  these  bodies 
expressed  in  the  Union? 

The  Joint  Committee  professes  to  be  dismayed  at  the  multi- 
plicity of  national  bodies  and  has  discovered  some  whose  very 
names  are  unknown  to  men  and  women  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  work.  The  so-called  multiplicity  is  in  truth  a  bogy 
which  has  been  specifically  created  to  harry  the  uninformed,  like 
frightened  children,   along  a  line  of  special  pleading.     What  are 
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the  facts?  There  are  three  national  bodies — The  Union,  The 
College  and  the  Association  of  Workshops.  Their  functions  are 
distinct.  The  Union  takes  within  its  purview  prevention,  regis- 
tration and  all  the  problems  of  the  unemployable  blind. 
The  College  takes  cognizance  of  all  educational  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  all  industrial  questions.  There  are  in  addition  two  private 
institutions,  the  Library  and  the  N.I.B.,  which  deal  with  sections 
of  the  work  which  differ  from  those  of  other  institutions  in  being 
general  to  the  whole  country.  Again,  there  is  no  overlapping, 
or  at  least  none  which  could  not  be  easily  adjusted.  With  only 
five  national  bodies,  each  performing  its  own  function,  all  that  is 
required  is  a  General  Council  which  shall  be  able  to  speak  for  the 
blind  world  as  a  whole  when  occasion  demands,  and  will  act  as 
an  advisory  and  consultative  committee.  Such  a  council  should 
have  a  minimum  of  administrative  duties,  and  certainly  could  not 
shew  a  preference  for  one  or  two  particular  items  by  taking  them 
over  as  its  own  especial  concern.  It  should  be  above  all  sectionalism 
and  regard  all  problems  impartially  from  a  position  of  complete 
detachment  and  independence. 

The  Joint  Committee's  Report  has  much  to  say  about  the 
Union.  We  ourselves,  except  in  so  far  as  we  are  interested  in 
all  that  affects  the  blind,  are  not  directly  concerned,  but  we  wish 
to  say  this.  The  Counties  Associations  and  the  Union  have 
perhaps  given  their  own  hostages  to  fortune  in  the  last  few  years, 
though  we  venture  to  think  that  they  have  not  received  that 
encouragement,  local  or  central,  which  their  record  of  work  de- 
served. Even  so,  it  is  left  to  the  Union's  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  to  publish  the  most  directly  useful  and  constructive 
document  of  recent  years  in  blind  affairs.  To  whatever 
extent  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  reorganize  the  areas  and 
the  functions  of  the  Associations  and  the  Union,  that  surely 
does  not  create  a  reason  for  their  compulsory  attachment  to  a 
body  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  constituted  to  receive  them, 
and  has  never  in  any  case  shewn  capacity  for  local  organization, 
nor  indeed   made  any   claim   to   such  capacity. 

The  last  number  of  the  Beacon  was  admirable  in  its  fair-minded 
handling  of  the  Joint  Committee's  Report  until  its  editorial  broke 
out  into  Latin  by  way  of  preface  to  a  condemnation  of  our  own 
conception  of  a  National  Council,  a  conception  which,  strange  to 
say,  is  shared  by  the  Union,  the  Library  and  the  Association  of 
Workshops.  Let  us  take  to  Latin  also  to  illustrate  what  we  think 
would  be  the  result  of  the  compulsory  gathering  of  all  the  volun- 
tary sympathy  and  interest  and  knowledge  of  the  national  bodies 
under  the  N.I.B.  :  Solitudinem  faciwnt,  pacem  appellant — "  They 
create  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace." 
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THE    MOON    SYSTEM. 

REPORT    OF    EXECUTIVE'S    SUB-COMMITTEE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  considerable  time  ago  a 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Executive,  consisting  of  Miss  Bradfield, 
Miss  Fisher,  Miss  Rees,  Messrs.  Cormack  and  Tate,  were  appoint- 
ed to  consider  what  modifications,  if  any,  were  required  in  the 
Moon  System.  Various  interim  reports  have  been  laid  before  the 
Executive  and  in  April,  1933,  the  Executive  definitely  decided  to 
recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  return  line,  and  asked  the  Sub- 
Committee  to  continue  its  investigations  with  regard  to  the  division 
of  Moon  into  Grades  One  and  Two.  The  result  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee's labours  in  this  direction  are  now  given  below  in  the 
following  Report.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  Report  has  not 
yet  been  presented  to  the  Executive,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  various 
Branches  will  give  it  careful  consideration,  so  that  the  discussion 
when  it  takes  place  in  the  Executive  will  be  as  practical  and  well- 
informed  as  possible. 

GRADE    ONE. 

The  symbols  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Moon  to 
represent    the    letters    of    the    English   alphabet  to   be    continued 

without    change,  except  that  the  symbol  for  the  letter  T    (        ) 
shall    be    printed    in    line    with    the    upper  parts  of    the  symbols 

r     and       1 . 

The  Alphabet. 
A         BCDEFGH         IJ         KL 

AucDrrno   ij<l 

MNO        PQRSTUVWX 

Y         Z 

_J      C.       and  the  sign  for  the  double  letters  TH  ( mmm ). 
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Punctuation. 

Short  Stop      Long  Stop      Hyphen      Apostrophe      Quotation  Mark 

-  •  •  • 

•  •   • 

Parenthesis        Exclamation       Interrogation       Division  of  Verses 

•     •  •  I  _ 

.  .    .  O  ^  — 

The  dots  for  the  short  and  long  stops  to  be  printed  in  line  with 

lower  part  of    the  letter    L    whilst  the  dots  for  the   apostrophe 

and  quotation  mark  must  be  in  line  with  the  upper  part  of  letter 


Numerals. 
123456789  0 

I23456'7890 

In    Grade    One    all    words    to    be    printed    in  full  or  with  the 

• 

sign,  when  required,  for  TH  (""""").  Incomplete  words  at  the 
end  of  lines  to  be  divided  into  syllables,  and  no  word  shall  be 
divided  unless  it  can  be  thus  dealt  with,  a  hyphen  being  printed 
"close  up"  to  the  last  letter  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  line. 
All  lines  to  be  printed  to  be  read  from  "  left  to  right  "  and  not, 
as  formerly,  in  lines  to  be  read  alternately  from  "  left  to  right  " 
and  backwards  from  "  right  to  left." 

GRADE     TWO. 

All  publications  to  be  read  continuously  line  by  line  from  "  left 
to  right."  The  signs  for  punctuation  and  modern  numerals  in 
Grade  One  to  be  continued  in  Grade  Two,  also  the  regulation  as  to 
the  splitting  of  words  at  the  ends  of  lines. 

Initial  Letter  Signs. 

The  following  symbols  when  standing  alone,  with  the  exception 
of  those  for  the  letters  A,  I  and  O  and  the  symbols  for  "  it  " 
and  "as,"  shall  represent  the  words  of  which,  in  each  case,  they 
form  the  initial  letters. 
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AUCDrnno 

but         can  do  every         from  go  have 

I         J       <        L        "1        rJ      O       <- 

just         know         like         more  not  people 

quite       rather  so  that  us  very         will  it 

J     "2 

you  as  together  with    Dr.   Moon's  special   symbols  for 

"and"  (S)  and  "the"  ( — ). 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  above  initial  letter  symbols  are  identical 
with  those  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  Standard  English  Braille, 
except  as  to  the  letter  K  and  the  two  additional  signs  by  Dr.  Moon. 

Contractions. 

The  following  symbols  when  preceded  by  a  colon  shall  represent 
syllables  in  words  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  such  contractions 
may  be  used  either  in  a  medial  or  terminal  position. 

:  D  :  r  :  n  :  l  :  rJ  :  /  :  ~ 

-ound         -ence  -ing  -ful  -tion  -ness         -ment 

•    J      Examples :    /\  KJ     .  '  D      AU     •     J     •       I 

-ity  abound  abounding 

\ :  n  \ :  n  :  n 

ring  ringing 


Abbreviations. 

n  AL  c 

about         after         again  also  could         good 

L\  r>irc  /D  <~0  J\ 

letter        necessary         said  would         your 


Abbreviations. 

AU  AT  AH  AL  CD  HD  LL 

about         after         again  also  could         good  little 
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THIS    JOINT-COMMITTEE    BUSINESS. 

An  Impartial  Committee ! 

The  following-  are  the  members  of  the  now  notorious  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  the 
County  Councils  Association,  whose  scheme  would  aggrandize  one 
individual  institution,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Bilnd,  at  the 
expense  of  other  national  services  : — 

Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  Member  of  the  N.I.B.  Council, 

Mr.   Budgett, 

Mr.  Friswell, 

Dr.  Holden, 

Sir   Percy   Jackson, 

Mr.  Cemlyn  Jones,  Member  of  the  N.I.B.  Council, 

Dr.  Joseph, 

Mr.   Kelland,  Member  of  the  N.I.B.  Council, 

Mr.   Lee,    Member  of  the   N.I.B.  Council, 

Mr.  Lucas,  Member  of  the  N.I.B.  Council, 

Dr.  Middleton  Martin,  Member  of  the  N.I.B.  Council, 

Mr.  Osborne, 

Mr.  Platts, 

Mr.  A.  H.  Whipple, 

Dr.   Colston   Williams, 

Mr.    Wiltshire. 

#■  #  -x-  * 

College  of  Teachers. 

The  following  Resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  General 
Executive  of  the  College  : — 

"  The  Members  of  the  General  Executive  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  have  considered  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  are  amazed  at  the  proposal  that  the  College  should 
be  absorbed  by  a  private  charity,  and  still  more  amazed  that  this 
proposal  should  have  been  formulated  and  published  without  con- 
sultation with  the  College.  The  members  of  the  General  Execu- 
tive wish  to  place  on  record  that  while  they  are  in  favour  of  closer 
co-ordination  of  National  Services  they  cannot  agree  to  any  co- 
ordination under  the  aegis  of  an  existing  society." 

Association  of  Workshops. 

The  following  Resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Executive  of 
the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  : — 

"  That  this  Association,  having  considered  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  and  the  County  Councils  Association,  embodying  its 
proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Council,  earnestly  re- 
quests that  before  any  further  action  is  taken  representatives  of 
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this  Association  be  invited  to  meet  the  Joint  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  its  functions  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the 
national  scheme  of  blind  welfare  work,  in  the  hope  that  some 
assurance  may  be  given  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  permanent 
recognition  of  this  Association  in  the  field  of  employment  of  the 
blind. 

"  That  this  Association,  while  anxious  to  secure  greater  co- 
ordination of  'national  effort,  cannot  agree  to  any  scheme  which 
implies  co-ordination  under  any  existing  agency." 

*  *         *         * 

From  Portsmouth  Corporation. 

The  following  Resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee  of  the   Corporation  of  Portsmouth  : — 

11  (a)  That  this  Committee,  having  considered  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  are  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  central 
body  to  act  as  a  National  General  Council  of  Blind  Welfare,  as 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  of  the  country,  but  not  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  Report; 

"  (b)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  it  is  essential 
that,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  such  a  central  body,  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  a  conference  of  representatives  from  national 
bodies,  such  as  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  the  National 
Library,  The  College  of  Teachers,  The  National  Institute,  and  the 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  to  be  called  to  consider 
the  report;   and 

"  (c)  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Minister  of  Health,  The  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
The  County  Councils  Association,  The  National  Voluntary  Bodies 
quoted  above,  and  to  all  local  authorities  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  supported." 

*  *         *         * 

From  a  Speech  at  Cloth  workers'  Hall. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associatio>is  held  at 
Clothworkers'  Hall  on  the  22nd  November,  1934,  Dr.  Ritcliie 
moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the   Union  affirms  its  determination,  implicit  in 
its   decisions    of   a   year    ago,    to   refuse    any   form   of   co- 
ordination wider  the  ccgis  of  an  existing  Agency." 
The  resolution  was  eventually  deferred  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Union,  but  as  Dr.  Ritchie's  remarks  touch  upon  several  salient 
features  in  the  situation  we  print  them  below. 

11  The  reason  why  I  think  such  a  resolution  desirable  is  that 
within  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  published  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's Scheme,  and  I  think  the  sooner  a  representative  gathering 
of  workers,   such  as   this,   makes  a  definite  pronouncement  upon 
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it  the  better.  I  understand  its  publication  has  caused  chagrin  in 
some  quarters.  Presumably  it  was  hoped  that  the  scheme  would 
be  sealed  and  delivered  in  an  authoritative  form  before  comment 
was  possible. 

"  Comment  to-day  is,  therefore,  most  opportune.  The  scheme 
has  not  yet  been  before  the  County  Councils  Association.  It  has 
not  yet  received  the  official  approval  of  the  Minister.  It  is  indeed 
a  happy  accident  that  the  Union  can  express  its  opinion  while  the 
scheme  is  still  in  a  fluid  state. 

11  I  have  no  intention  of  taking-  up  the  time  of  the  meeting  with 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  scheme.  It  is  a  fantastic  document. 
The  comic  spirit  must  have  been  frolicking  in  unaccustomed  places 
when  it  was  hatched.  The  Union  is  to  be  abolished.  The  Library, 
the  College  and  the  Association  are  to  be  absorbed  by  the  N.I.B. 

"  Before  we  discuss  the  practicability  or  otherwise  of  these  pro- 
posals I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  one 
aspect  of  the  Committee's  procedure.  We  are  told  that  they  spent 
many  months  in  almost  constant  discussion,  and  yet  at  no  time 
in  these  months  were  representatives  from  the  Union,  or  the 
College,  or  the  Association,  or  the  Library,  called  to  explain  their 
work  or  the  reason  for  their  existence.  Moreover,  the  opinion  of 
the  Union,  which  is  after  all  a  very  representative  gathering^ 
expressed  in  no  uncertain  voice  exactly  twelve  months  ago,  is 
deliberately  ignored.  Is  not  that  a  rather  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing in  what  is  still  nominally  a  democratic  country,  where  public 
opinion  is  supposed  to  be  a  factor  of  some  importance? 

11  Now  the  main  reason  why  the  N.I.B.  cannot  be  the  National 
Council,  no  matter  how  it  is  reconstituted,  is  that  it  is  a  private 
charity,  with  its  own  special  needs.  That  is  a  point  which  surely 
could  have  been  appreciated  without  months  of  almost  constant 
discussion.  To  me  it  is  an  obvious,  self-evident  fact.  But,  says 
the  scheme,  the  N.I.B.  is  to  shed  its  home  workers'  scheme,  but 
the  rest  of  its  special  programme  is  to  remain,  while  the  governing 
body  is  to  have  additional  representatives  from  the  local  authorities. 
That  won't  do. 

"  Why  should  the  Library  be  taken  over?  It  is  one  of  the  proud 
possessions  of  the  blind  world.  It  is  efficiently  conducted  and 
economically  managed.  It  would  certainly  add  enormously  to  the 
prestige  of  the  N.I.B.  if  it  could  swallow  the  Library,  but  after  all 
is  the  fundamental  object  of  a  National^  Council  to  aggrandize  the 
N.I.B.,  or,  I  almost  apologise  for  mentioning  it,  is  it  to  benefit 
the  blind? 

11  The  College  could  not  be  taken  over  by  any  private  charity 
because  it  is  a  professional  Association  of  Teachers.  The  prospect 
of  the  N.I.B.  conducting  the  School  Teachers'  Examination,  the 
Home  Teachers'  Examination,  the  Craft  Instructors'  Examination, 
and  that  for  Piano  Tuners,  without  the  assistance  of  the  profession^ 
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is,  to  use  a  favourite  adjective  of  the  lady  novelists,  intriguing". 
As  a  bit  of  a  humorist  myself  I  should  love  to  be  an  invisible 
witness. 

11  The  Association  can  speak  for  itself.  What  about  the  Union, 
of  if  you  prefer  it,  the  Counties  Associations?  Why  should  they 
be  affiliated  to  a  private  charity,  when  they  could  have  a  National 
General  Council,  to  which,  as  independent  and  autonomous  bodies, 
they  would  send   representatives. 

11  The  answer  given  by  some  is,  of  course,  We  should  prefer  it, 
but  we  can't  help  ourselves.  The  local  authorities  have  the  power 
of  the  purse.  Even  if  that  were  so,  the  local  authorities  can  do 
nothing  against  a  united  front  of  public  opinion,  and  so  I  would 
entreat  you  to  keep  up  your  courage.  It  is  not  so,  however.  Let 
me  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  question  and  Mr.  Lovett  can  give  the 
answer.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  90%  and  more  of  the  grants  payable 
to  the  Counties  Associations  are  discontinued  grant  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  come  out  of  local  authorities'  coffers?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  competence  of  the  Minister  to 
maintain,  to  diminish,  or  to  increase  these  grants,  and  that  as  it 
is  Treasury  money  that  is  involved  the  local  authorities  as  almoners 
must  abide  by  his  decision? 

"  My  last  word  is  this  :  I  was  yesterday  looking  over  last 
year's  debate  and  saw  that  Mr.  Lovett  expressed  the  opinion  that 
what  was  bedevilling  the  situation,  and  by  that  I  suppose  he  meant 
what  was  preventing  him  from  getting  his  own  way,  was  insis- 
tence on  feuds  of  long  ago.  Now  we  all  know  that  the  N.I.B. 
is  a  lady  with  a  past  and  that  does  not  necessarily  increase  our 
admiration  of  her,  but  what  is  bedevilling  the  situation  to-day 
is  the  attempt,  the  continuous  and  obstinate  attempt,  to  foist  that 
one  particular  institution  into  a  position  of  dominance  and  over- 
lordship.  So  long  as  that  attempt  is  persevered  in  there  will 
continue  to  be  unrest,  bitter  feeling  and  fierce  antagonism  in  the 
blind  world. 

"  The  situation  revealed  by  the  Joint  Committee's  scheme  is 
one  with  which  we  can  hold  no  compromise,  and  I,  therefore,  ask 
for  your  support  to   the   resolution  which   1   now  move." 


The  Library  and  the  Joint  Committee. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  hy  Miss  Prince  to  the 
Secretary  of   the  Municipal   Corporations  Association  and  to   the 
Secretary  of  the  County  Councils  Association  : — 
Dear  Sir,  '5*  Member,  .934. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  held  on  Wednesday,  December  12th,  the 
attention  of  the   Committee  was  drawn  to  the  Report,  dated  the 
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nth  of  October  last,  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  County  Councils  Asso- 
ciation,  and    I   was  directed  to  write  to  you  on   the   matter. 

In  that  Report  the  Joint  Committee  invite  your  Association  to 
adopt  the  reorganization  Scheme  and  explanatory  Memorandum 
set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  their  Report;  and  they  ask  for  authority 
to  negotiate  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Voluntary  Or- 
ganizations on  the  basis  thereof. 

My  Committee  are  concerned  with  one  only  of  these  voluntary 
organizations,  but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  indispensable 
of  them  all.  With  such  anxiety  do  my  Committee  regard  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  its  further  publication,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  that  they  con- 
sider it  their  duty  at  once  to  put  your  Association  and  others 
concerned  in  possession  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  Library. 

They  would  desire  that  before  the  responsibility  is  taken  of 
directing,  or,  if  such  direction  has  already  been  given,  of  taking 
steps  in  the  direction  of  any  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  the  Report, 
a  further  reference  to  the  Joint  Committee  should  be  made,  and 
an  opportunity  should  be  given  them  of  dealing  with  this  state- 
ment as  to  the  Library,  which  on  behalf  of  its  Executive  Committee 
I  am  directed  to  make.  And,  I  am  to  point  out  very  definitely  that 
this  intervention  on  the  part  of  my  Committee  is  neither  ill-timed 
nor  out  of  place,  for  they  regard  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
so  seriously  and  its  proposals  in  relation  to  the  Library  as  so 
ill-informed  and  unfortunate  that  they  would  deem  it  to  be  a  grave 
dereliction  of  duty  on  their  part  if,  without  further  consideration 
by  the  Joint  Committee,  they  were,  on  behalf  of  the  Library,  to 
accept  their  Report  as  the  basis  of  any  negotiation  whatever. 
Their  reasons  for  that  conclusion  will  presently  emerge. 

The  Joint  Committee  in  their  Report  say  that  amongst  their 
terms  of  reference  they  were  to  consider  : — 

(b)  "  The  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the  existing  Volun- 
tary Associations  (Central  and  Local)  are  redundant." 
In  their  Report  in  paragraph  5,  adducing  it  as  an  example  of 
the  "  considerable  confusion  and  overlapping,"  which  they 
describe  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  evolution  of  the  service  of 
the  blind  from  a  voluntary  to  a  public  basis  (an  evolution  which 
strangely  enough  the  Joint  Committee  seem  to  regard  as  complete), 
they  refer  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  It  appears,  from  information  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, that  approximately  only  10%  of  the  blind  use  books. 
The  preparation  and  distribution  of  Braille  literature,  is, 
however,  undertaken  by  both  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  it  seems 
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but  little  short  of  ridiculous  that  two  separate  organizations 
should  make  provision  for  so  small  a  number  of  people." 

Based  upon  this  statement — the  Library  is  not  again  in  terms 
referred  to  in  the  Report — the  Joint  Committee  propose  to  deny 
to  it  for  the  future  any  separate  existence.  The  Library  is  not, 
as  will  be  found,  amongst  "  the  bodies,"  which  under  Part  2, 
Section  4,  of  the  Report,  would  "  retain  their  existence  as  separ- 
ate entities  "  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  the  "  one 
national  organization  "  which  the  Joint  Committee  recommend. 
And,  amongst  the  executive  functions  to  be  allocated  to  the 
"  National  Body  "  of  their  scheme,  which  are  detailed  in  Schedule 
C  of  the  Report  is  : — 

(h)   "  The  provision  of  literature,  music  and  apparatus 
for  the  blind." 

The  disappearance  of  the  Library,  as  such,  is  to  be  complete. 

My  Committee  are  surprised  that  a  recommendation  so  drastic 
with  reference  to  an  Institution  such  as  is  the  National  Library 
should  have  been  founded  on  a  statement  so  limited  as  that  set 
forth  in  paragraph  5  of  the  Report,  even  if  the  statement,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  is,  quite  mistaken,  had  been  fully  justified.  For  the 
Library  is  an  Institution  universal  in  its  range,  specialized  and 
unique  in  its  work  and  organization,  dependent  for  its  efficiency 
on  an  organized  body  of  skilled  and  devoted  voluntary  workers, 
maintained  for  the  most  part  by  the  voluntary  contributions,  many 
of  them  princely  in  amount,  of  the  charitable  who  are  anxious  to 
relieve  the  tragedy  of  blindness  amongst  the  educated  by  reopening 
for  them  the  treasure  house  of  literature.  So  unaccountable  to  my 
Committee  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Report  here  that  they  are 
led  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  explained  by  the  statement  by  the 
Joint  Committee  when  referring  in  Clause  5  to  the  Library  "  that 
only  10%  of  the  blind  read  books."  Can  it  be  that  the  provision 
as  a  separate  service  for  that  10%  of  the  only  books  they  can  read, 
and  which  on  account  of  their  size  and  cost  of  production  are 
otherwise  unobtainable,  is  something,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  has  to  be  justified?  Why,  the  tragedy  of  the 
blind  is  not  that  they  are  so  few,  but  that  they  are  so  many.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  their  needs  in  this  matter  should  be  viewed  by 
any  responsible  blind  welfare  authority  as  other  than  of  paramount 
importance,   neither  to  be  prejudiced    nor  jeopardized. 

But  while  my  Committee  are  surprised  that  any  such  recom- 
mendation should  have  been  based  on  so  slender  a  foundation, 
they  are  truly  amazed  that  a  Committee,  which  claim  for  their 
Report  the  recognition  due  to  the  fruit  of  "  many  months'  con- 
stant discussion  "  should  have  propounded  the  statement  as  to  the 
activities  of  the  Library  set  forth  in  paragraph  5,  without  any 
kind  of  inquiry  from  the  Library,  either  as  to  its  correctness  or  its 
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adequacy.  And  the  statement  in  the  Report  characterizing  the 
situation  as  "  little  short  of  ridiculous  "  is  quite  baseless.  There 
is  no  justification  for  it  whatever. 

Except  in  one  small  detail  later  to  be  mentioned  there  is  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  Institute  and  the  work  of  the  Library  a 
separation  of  function  as  natural  as  it  is  complete.  Redundancy  or 
overlapping  between  them,  except  perhaps  in  relation  to  one 
minor  matter  later  to  be  mentioned  does  not  exist. 

It  is,  for  instance,  quite  incorrect  to  suggest  that  the  two 
agencies  are  dealing  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  books' 
in  the  same  way.  The  National  Institute  acts  as  a  printing  house 
and  produces  the  stereotyped  or  machine-made  books  for  sale. 
Some  of  these  books  the  Library  purchases  as  an  ordinary  customer 
of  the  Institute,  at  trade  prices,  and  places  the  books  purchased  on 
its  shelves  for  circulation  amongst  its  blind  readers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Library  produces  manuscript  books, 
with  the  aid  of  some  500  carefully  trained  voluntary  writers,  who 
employ  their  leisure  time  in  the  gratuitous  transcription  of  books 
from  print  into  embossed  type,  and  who  are  bound  to  the  Library 
by  the  closest  ties  of  devotion. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  also,  116  blind  workers  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Library,  and  are  remunerated  for  making  further 
copies  of  the  books. 

The  Library  carries  out  the  work  of  circulation  by  means  of  a 
postal  service  to  the  11,000  blind  readers  on  its  register.  Several 
tons  of  books  are  despatched  weekly  in  this  way. 

It  is  true  that  the  requirements  of  a  limited  number  of  students 
are  met  by  the  Students'  Library  of  the  Institute,  but  these  readers 
are  also  members  of  the  Library,  which  a  few  years  ago  accepted, 
amongst  other  collections  of  books  in  embossed  type,  a  transfer  of 
the  Oxford  Students'  Library,  and  the  Library  has  always  been 
willing  to  accept  a  transfer  of  the  National  Institute's  Students' 
Library,  if,  and  when,  the  Institute  desires  that  it  should.  That 
is  all. 

Further,  in  relation  to  the  Joint  Committee's  proposals,  my 
Committee  desire  to  point  out  that  the  Library's  work  is  not 
confined  to  the  areas  represented  by  the  Joint  Committee,  but 
includes,  in  addition  to  those  areas,  the  area  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  Library 
receives  support  from  the  public  authorities  of  both  these  countries. 

The  Library  is  also  used  by  blind  readers  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  and  by  English-speaking  blind  persons  resident  in 
the  Continent  of  Europe. 

While  willing  and  anxious  to  work  in  the  closest  harmony  with 
all  organizations  dealing  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  my  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  transfer  the 
Library's  activities,    which  are   essentially  of  a  very  special   and 
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intimate  nature,  to  a  body  covering-  only  a  part  of  their  area, 
inexperienced  in  library  work,  and  fully  occupied  in  the  discharge 
of  its  other  duties. 

My  Committee  would  welcome  the  idea  of  co-operation  or 
federation  with  other  bodies,  if  this  were  considered  to  be  for  the 
generally  improved  welfare  of  the  blind,  which,  in  their  view,  is 
the  one  thing  that  is  fundamental.  But  they  emphatically  record 
their  conviction  that  there  is  no  justification  whatever  for  the 
absorption  of  the  Library  in  any  other  body. 

They  feel  that  this  would  not  only  be  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  blind  readers,  whom  it  is  their  privilege  to  serve,  but  would 
also  constitute  a  grave  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the 
Library's  supporters,  who  have  contributed  for  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  who  still  voluntarily  contribute  large  amounts  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  bringing  books  within  the  reach  of  the  blind  who  can 
read  them. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  in  the  opinion  of  my  Committee  that 
the  Joint  Committee  should  have  considered  themselves  justified 
in  reporting  upon  the  Library  as  they  have  done  without  seeking 
from  my  Committee  any  information  as  to  its  work  or  activities. 
That  information,  freely  at  their  disposal,  would  at  least  have  been 
authoritative. 

I  am  sending  a  letter  identical  with  this  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Councils  Association,  and  a  copy  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Believe  me  to  be,  yours  faithfully, 

(signed)  O.  I.  Prince, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 


THE    LATE    SIR    JOHN    ADAMS. 

By  Sir  Michael  Sadler. 

[IV e  print  below  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Johti 
Adams,  who  for  many  years  was  President  of  the  Associatioti 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  The  address  is  taken  from  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  of  ijth  November,    1934.] 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Monday  at  the  University  of  London 
Institute  of  Education  Sir  Michael  Sadler  gave  a  memorial  address 
in  honour  of  the  late  Sir  John  Adams,  first  Principal  of  London 
Day  Training  College  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
Universities  of  London  (1902-22)  and  California  (1923-33). 

Sir  Michael  Sadler  said  that  John  Adams  had  all  the  charm  and 
the  "  mild  sceptre  "  of  Charles  Lamb's  "  Old  Schoolmaster," 
along  with  the  alert  mind,  the  encyclopaedic  knowledge  the  power 
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of  seizing  mollia  tempora  fantli,  which  Lamb  rather  cantankerously 
disparaged  in  the  new.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
the  teaching  profession  loved  and  admired  him.  The  English  had 
owed  much  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  to  Scotland  for 
prodding  them  up  to  do  more  for  the  schooling  of  the  whole 
people  and  to  give  their  reluctant  attention  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Adam  Smith  of  Kirkcaldy  convinced  the  unwilling  Whigs 
of  our  need  for  primary  education;  George  Combe  of  Edinburgh 
made  it  popular  to  think  about  the  human  mind  and  to  talk  about 
the  training  which  was  needed  for  its  development ;  David  Stow 
of  Paisley  and  Glasgow  made  us  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  the 
parsimony  with  which  we  grudged  the  cost  of  training  colleges 
for  teachers ;  with  Scottish  fervour  and  pertinacity  David  Forsyth 
fought  a  lifelong  battle  in  Leeds  for  a  non-exclusive  secondary 
education  on  Scottish  lines ;  and  in  the  educational  reformation 
.of  his  time  John  Adams  was  as  untiring  with  pen,  discourse  and 
itinerancy  as  Philip  Melanchthon.  The  London  Day  Training 
College,  now  the  London  University  Institute  of  Education,  was 
his  workshop.  He  was  its  first  head.  In  1902  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  were  planning 
that  institution  which,  under  Sir  Percy  Nunn,  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  becoming  the  focus  of  educational  study  not  for  London  only, 
but  for  the  British  Commonwealth,  with  hospitality  to  students 
from  every  country  in  the  world.  They  invited  Sir  Henry  Jones 
to  be  the  first  principal.  Jones  declined  and  strongly  urged  the 
committee  to  invite  in  his  place  his  friend  John  Adams,  who  at 
the  moment  was  in  Canada  reporting  on  the  schools  of  Quebec. 
Through  this  chain  of  circumstances  Adams  began  there  the  great 
work  which   occupied  him  for  twenty  years. 

John  Adams  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1857.  From  St.  David's 
School  he  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  took  first- 
class  honours  in  mental  and  moral  science.  He  received  training 
for  the  teaching  profession.  He  became  headmaster  of  the  Jean 
Street  School  at  Port  Glasgow,  and  then  rector  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Campbeltown.  With  the  experience  of  school  work  at  his 
command  he  turned  to  the  training  of  teachers.  He  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Free  Church  Training  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
subsequently  principal  of  the  Free  Church  Training  College,  Glas- 
gow. Here  his  connexion  with  university  teaching  began.  He  held 
the  lectureship  in  education  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  his 
distinguished  service  to  education  was  recognized  by  his  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  in  1907. 
In  1902  he  became  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
London,  and  principal  of  the  London  Day  Training  College.  For 
20  years  he  contrived  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  a  professorial  chair 
and  to  practise  the  animated  severity  which  became  the  principal 
of  a  training  college.     All  the  time  he  grew  more  and  more  learn- 
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ed;  cracked  wisely  a  lengthening  train  of  pawky  jests;  drew  to 
himself  by  the  magnet  of  his  nature  a  growing  galaxy  of  friends ; 
and  in  the  generosity  of  his  gift  of  scholarship  gave  lavishly 
without  ever  giving  himself  away.  Adams  was  a  true  Scot.  And 
not  least  a  Scot — Scotus  viator — when,  after  becoming  emeritus 
in  London,  he  set  out  on  his  journeys  oversea,  and  by  the  long 
tale  of  his  lectures  in  the  United  States,  in  South  Africa,  in  New 
Zealand,  and  in  Australia  became  one  of  the  first  citizens  in  the 
international   world  of  education. 

From  his  pen  there  flowed  a  stream  of  books  and  articles  from 
1897  to  tne  time  of  his  death  in  Los  Angeles  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1934,  after  a  stroke  and  a  mercifully  short  illness  of  39 
hours.  Of  what  his  books  have  meant  to  the  vast  number  of 
readers,  Sir  Percy  Nunn  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett  wrote  with  deep 
feeling  and  felicitous  expression  in  The  Times  of  October  3rd  : 
"  Robust,  solid,  and  energetic  commonsense,"  "  a  selfless  and 
courteous  gentleman,  who  felt  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  other  people  and  never  used  his  intercourse  with 
them  as  an  occasion  for  exhibitionism."  "  A  singular  combination 
of  learning,  wisdom,  and  courtesy."  "  His  books  were  of  the 
texture  of  his  character ;  witty  and  wise,  simple  and  subtle,  honest 
and  urbane,  gentle  and  cogent."  Could  any  man  wish  a  nobler 
epitaph  ? 

Adams  was  a  teacher  by  temperament,  by  training,  and  by 
grace.  A  class  teacher,  not  a  private  tutor  like  Herbart,  not  a 
university  professor  like  Kant,  not  a  poet-philosopher-civil  servant 
like  Edmund  Holmes.  Herbart's  doctrine  was  coloured  by  his 
specific  kind  of  teaching  experience.  So  was  Kant's,  though  it 
was  subtly  modified  by  his  recollection  of  his  youthful  days  when 
he  was  a  spark  and  eked  out  a  too  exiguous  stipend  by  regular 
weekly  earnings  at  cards.  So  was  the  enchanting  doctrine  of 
Edmund  Holmes,  who  let  us  share  the  radiant  dreams  of  a  cre- 
atively imaginative  inspector  of  schools.  In  Adams'  chapters  we 
felt  the  teacher's  desk,  the  convenient  blackboard,  the  rows  of 
eruptive  youth.  What  he  wrote  was  the  writing  of  an  experienced 
class  teacher  who  had  reflected  deeply  and  for  a  long  time  on  what 
he  learnt  in  the  classroom,  had  chuckled  over  fiascos,  and  purred 
over  the  sweet  savour  of  success.  Through  the  enlargement  of  our 
ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  education,"  Adams,  with 
an  observant  eye,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  His  mind 
was  hospitable  to  anything  which  made  educational  theory  more 
human. 
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WESTERN  BRANCH  MEETING. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  a 
very  successful  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  was  held  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan,  on  October  20th, 
1934.     There  were  33  members  present. 

A  very  interesting  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  M.  Whelton,  B.Sc, 
M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  D.P.H.,  School  Medical  Officer  for 
Glamorgan,  on  Partially  Sighted  Children. 

Afterwards,  various  questions  relating  to  the  subject  were  put 
to  Dr.  Whelton,  whose  answers  were  very  complete. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Dr.  Whelton  for  her 
admirable  lecture  by  Councillor  Miss  O'Brien,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Martin.  The  Branch  Chairman,  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  also  thank- 
ed the  lecturer. 

After  the  meeting  visitors  were  kindly  entertained  to  tea  by  the 
Principal  and  Matron.  During  tea  three  very  pleasing  musical 
items  were  rendered  by  the  pupils  of  the  School. 

Partially  Sighted  Children. 

By  Dr.  M.  Whelton. 

The  education,  after-care  and  employment  of  the  partially 
sighted  child  and  young  person  are  giving  the  medical  and  edu- 
cational authorities  serious  concern  at  the  moment. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  the  present  system  of  education 
the  child  thus  handicapped  has  to  be  taught  in  a  special  school 
or  class.  Partially  sighted  children  requiring  education  by  special 
methods  fall  into  two  broad  groups  : — 

1 — Those  who  on  account  of  defective  vision  cannot  follow  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum,  but  can  see  well  enough  to  be  taught 
by  special  methods  involving  the  use  of  sight. 

2 — Those  who  are  suffering  from  conditions  such  as  myopia, 
which  may  be  aggravated  by  following  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum. 

When  listed  as  suffering  from  defective  vision  of  such  a  nature 
that  education  in  a  public  elementary  school  is  either  impossible  or 
harmful,  such  a  child  is  referred  to  the  ophthalmologist  for  grading 
into  one  of  the  aforementioned  categories. 

We  must  always  remember  that  many  of  the  educationally  blind 
children  will  not  benefit  by  the  provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
of  1920,  on  leaving  school  at  14  or  16  years,  so  that  the  education 
and  training  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  child  will  have  had 
the  best  possible  chance  coincident  with  and  instituted  under  this 
scheme  of  specialized  education,  and  his  economic  utility  increased. 
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It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  child  falls  into  i  or  2.  Full  details 
on  the  following-  lines  are  essential  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher 
in  the  special  school  :  causation  of  visual  defect ;  type  of  school 
work  allowed. 

Myopia. — Myopes  as  a  class  are  highly  intelligent  and  very 
keen  on  reading.  They  are  not  active  generally  in  the  playground, 
and  tend  to  peer  and  stoop.  The  visual  defect  is  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  games. 

The  myopes  have  been  the  foundation  stone  on  which  all  the 
work  for  the  partially  sighted  has  been  built,  and  to  Mr.  Bishop 
Harman  and  Dr.  James  Kerr,  of  London,  belongs  the  credit  of  the 
wonderful  work  begun  as  far  back  as  1907 — the  first  class  being 
started  in  1908,  and  the  work  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  191 1.  Prior  to  that,  children  who  were  handicapped  by  serious- 
ly defective  vision  were  either  educated  as  blind  or  had  to  make 
the  best  of  their  opportunity  in  the  public  elementary  school. 

A  word  here  :  It  is  an  unsound  psychological  principle  to  edu- 
cate as  blind  a  child  who  is  capable  of  doing  sighted  work,  even 
though  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  child  going  blind  at  a 
later  age. 

To  the  lay  mind  this  sight-saving  education  of  myopes  must 
seem  in  many  cases  needless,  as  with  glasses  vision  is  generally 
good,  and  they  can  read  very  small  print  with  ease.  The  use  of 
the  eyes  for  work  increases  the  defect,  and  if  unchecked  will  in 
many  cases  permanently  damage  the  fundus. 

Myopia  is  almost  wholly  the  result  of  civilization.  The  devel- 
opment and  progressive  increase  are  due  to  the  use  of  the  eyes  for 
near  work  such  as  reading,  sewing  and  drawing.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  cities  than  in  the  country,  and  occurs  especially  in  higher 
schools  among  the  professional  classes  and  those  occupied  with 
fine  work.  Heredity  plays  a  part,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clear, 
but  it  would  seem  probable  that  some  anatomical  or  constitutional 
predisposition  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 

Anything  which  encourages  approximation  of  objects  to  the  eye, 
such  as  defective  print,  bad  light,  stooping  over  books  as  a  result 
of  badly  constructed  desks,  excessive  convergence  of  the  eyes,  with 
myopia  present,  and  occasionally  after  a  severe  illness,  may  cause 
myopia  to   increase. 

But  that  is  not  always  due  to  close  work,  as  is  shown  by  the 
facts  that  high  degrees  of  myopia  are  occasionally  present  in  young 
children  before  they  have  begun  to  use  their  eyes  much  for  near 
objects,  and  that  the  worst  cases  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
agricultural  labourers  who  have  done  little  or  no  close  work. 

Myopia  as  a  rule  first  shows  itself  from  8  to  18,  and  is  apt  to 
increase,  especially  during  the  early  years  of  puberty.       After  this 
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the  majority   remain    stationary,   but  others   continue  to   increase 
during-  the   whole  lifetime,   either  periodically  or  continuously. 

Myopia  necessitating  education  in  a  special  school  must  be 
progressive  myopia,  that  is  serious  or  pathological,  as  against 
simple  or  benign,  x^pproximately,  10%  of  the  myopes  require 
special  education.  Approximately,  5  to  6%  develop  macular 
trouble  at  a  later  age  period.  The  strength  of  glasses  worn  is  not 
a  sure  indication  of  the  gravity  of  a  case,  but  about  -  10  degrees 
is  taken  for  a  basis  for  grading-  cases. 

There  is  a  sharp  cleavage  of  opinion  as  to  whether  myopes 
should  be  allowed  to  read.  Yes,  under  supervision  and  with 
glasses.  Many  men  have  attained  distinguished  positions  in  life 
in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  severe  myopia.  They  would  probably 
have  been  "  unwept,  unhonoured  and  unsung  "  if  reading  and 
individual  work  had  been  prohibited.  Myopes,  especially  during 
the  growing  period,  should  be  subjected  to  examination  by  the 
ophthalmologist  at  six-monthly  intervals.  The  co-operation  of  par- 
ents should  be  enlisted.  Children  getting  into  secondary  schools 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  taking  up  scholarships,  except  for 
grave  ophthalmicological  reasons. 

Reading. — The  regulations  are  not  as  strict  now  as  in  the 
original  standard  laid  down.  Books  must  be  in  clear  print  and 
well  spaced — the  American  clear  type  is  recommended.  Books 
should  be  held  at  a  distance  of  14  inches  from  the  eyes.  Up  to 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age  no  books  should  be  allowed.  Oral 
methods  and  the  black  board  should   be   used. 

In  the  Junior  department  24  point  type  is  recommended,  as  in 
the  process  of  learning  children  peer  to  get  a  form  of  relief. 
Reading  should  be  for  short  periods. 

In  the  Senior  department  18  point  type  is  recommended.  Dur- 
ing reading  periods  an  interval  is  essential. 

Writing  should  be  at  arm's  length,  with  chalk  on  a  black 
board,  or  on  the  myopic  desks.  The  desk  should  be  tilted  back  a 
little  from  the  vertical,  with  some  adaptation  for  keeping  it  a 
height  which  never  falls  much  below  the  level  of  the  eyes. 

Physical  Exercise. — These  children  are  prone  to  faulty  posture 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  take  active  exercises  and  interest  in 
outdoor  sports  and  pursuits,  as  a  counter  attraction  to  reading  and 
sedentary  occupations.  Myopic  children  with  fundus  changes  in- 
dicative of  a  serious  condition  of  or  with  myopia  of  more  than  10 
degrees  should  have  a  very  much  curtailed  physical  exercise — no 
tapping  step,  vigorous  jumping,  etc.  Myopic  children  not  in  the 
above  class  may  pursue  the  full  physical  training  syllabus,  with  the 
exception  of  exercises  which  involve  sustained  bending  of  the 
body  forward  and  downward. 
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Out  of  school  the  co-operation  of  parents  must  be  enlisted,  and 
the  following  points  emphasized  : — 

(a)  Glasses  should  be  constantly  worn. 

(b)  No  close  work  by  artificial  light,  and  a  minimum  of  close 

work  to  be  done. 

(c)  No  stooping,  reading  in  bed  or  in  a  .reclining  position. 

(d)  Health  to  be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  standard. 

(e)  No  vigorous  exercises. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  ensure  that  the  child 
wears  its  own  glasses  at  all  times. 

Hypermetropes. — As  a  group  these  children  tend  to  be  dull,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  myopes.  The  eye  is  too  short  and  rays  are 
focussed  behind  the  retina,  so  that  a  convex  glass  is  necessary. 

Children  are  hypermetropic  at  birth,  but  with  growth  of  body 
the  eye  develops  and  becomes  hypermetropic,  emmetropic,  or  even 
myopic,  so  that  the  hypermetropic  eye  may  be  regarded  as  the 
undeveloped  organ.  Hypermetropic  eyes  are  relatively  free  from 
the  complications  which  follow  from  the  change  in  shape  of  the 
myopic  eye.  In  a  high  degree  the  pupil  holds  a  book  close  to  the 
eyes,  in  order  to  obtain  large  retinal  images.  They  cannot  read 
small  print  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  myopes. 

These  children  should  be  encouraged  to  use  their  eyes  as  much 
as  possible,  as  hypermetropia  alone,  and  more  especially  hyper- 
metropic astigmatism,  may  be  the  cause  of  backwardness  in  school 
work.  Full  sighted  work  is  allowed  and  should  be  encouraged, 
and  a  full  physical  training  syllabus  may  be  followed. 


[Lecture  to  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Aberdeen,  September,   1934.] 

SOME   CLINICAL   ASPECTS   OF   PROBLEMS   IN 
LEARNING. 

Mary  M.  MacTaggart 

(London  Child  Guidance  Clinic). 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  little  girl,  aged  6^ 
years,  was  asked  to  play  one  of  the  two  pianoforte  pieces  she 
knew  in  front  of  a  group  of  relatives.  With  nervous  haste  the 
child  went  through  the  ordeal  of  giving  this  non-voluntary  per- 
formance, and  at  its  conclusion  one  of  her  uncles,  in  a  puzzled 
way,  enquired  the  name  of  the  piece.  On  being  told  that  the 
unfortunate  composition  was  entitled  "  On  the  Sea,"  he  immed- 
iately remarked,  "  And  now  I  know  why  I  felt  quite  sea-sick." 
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This  sally  provoked  a  general  burst  of  appreciative  laughter, 
in  which  the  child,  though  bewildered  and  deeply  humiliated, 
attempted  to  join.  It  was  the  witticism  of  the  social  gathering, 
and  it  remains  to-day  a  standing,  family  joke.  But  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  that,  because  it  has  stood  for  a  landmark  in  the 
life  of  the  child.  From  the  moment  of  that  apparently  trivial 
experience  the  music  lessons,  which  had  previously  been  a  joy, 
became  distasteful  to  the  child.  In  spite  of  excellent  teaching, 
her  progress  in  music  became  extraordinarily  slow,  and  no  one 
except  the  child  knew  how  utterly  incompetent  she  felt  to  learn 
music  from  the  date  of  that  experience  of  bewilderment  and 
humiliation. 

Problems  in  learning  then  may  have  their  root  in  the  emotional 
attitude.  Where  good  intellectual  capacity  exists  a  child  may  fail 
to  learn  because  of  a  feeling  of  incompetence. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Pauline  Jane,  who,  at  the  age 
of  17  years,  was  unable  to  spell.  The  primary  factors  causing  her 
difficulty  included  poor  auditory  discrimination  and  left-eyedness 
combined  with  left-handedness.  By  the  time  the  patient  attended 
for  examination,  however,  two  important  types  of  secondary  causes 
were  added  to  these.  On  the  one  hand  she  had  become  hopeless 
about  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  school.  On  the  other  hand 
she  told  me,  by  means  of  concrete  illustrations,  that  her  feeling  of 
inadequacy  in  relation  to  other  girls  at  school  was  emphasized 
and  exaggerated  by  fortuitous  happenings  in  social  life. 
For  example,  she  had  only  to  attend  a  social  gathering,  and 
a  spelling  game  involving  say  the  spelling  of  "  desiccated  "  and 
11  cemetery  "  was  immediately  introduced.  This  intensified  her  feel- 
ing of  inadequacy  and  resulted  in  her  avoiding  social  events.  The 
situation  was  complicated,  too,  by  obvious  difficulties  in  corres- 
ponding with  a  boy  friend,  who  by  unlucky  chance  was  meticulous 
with  regard  to  spelling. 

The  treatment  of  the  case  centred  round  improving  the  patient's 
reading,  which  was  also  poor,  and  training  her  to  listen  adequately 
to  speech  and  to  look  carefully  at  written  language. 

In  time,  with  training,  she  was  able  to  reproduce  orally  well- 
sounding  words,  such  as  "  terminological  "  and  "  perseveration  " 
and  phrases  such  as  "  indeterminate  intermediaries  spatially  re- 
lated " — these  particular  words  and  phrases,  as  you  can  see,  being 
culled  from  scientific  periodicals  in  which  I  had  vainly  searched  for 
guidance  on  the  case.  Practice  along  these  lines  resulted  in  the 
patient  saying  that  she  now  realized  she  had  never  before  listened 
to  language  properly. 

The  next  point  in  treatment  was  to  train  Pauline  Jane  to  look 
adequately  at  written  words.  We  found  the  following  technique 
best.     The  patient  looked  at  a  single  word  for  half  a  minute,  wrote 
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it  from  memory,  then  verified  it.  At  first  she  did  not  use  the  thirty 
seconds'  exposure  time  to  any  real  advantage,  but  she  was  enabled 
to  do  this  through  short  periods  of  intensive  phonic  practice. 

Ten  interviews  only  were  necessary  at  fortnightly  intervals,  the 
school  co-operating  and  assisting  to  a  maximum  degree  with  the 
treatment.  In  the  course  of  the  year  following  Pauline  Jane 
matriculated,  subsequently  trained  as  a  governess,  and,  I  under- 
stand, is  now  holding  a  post  satisfactorily. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  Christopher  John,  who,  at  the  age  of 
10  years,  was  a  complete  failure  in  school.  In  spite  of  this  the 
school  was  convinced  that  the  boy  was  not  mentally  defective  and 
clinic  examinations  both  substantiated  this  and  revealed  no  specific 
disabilities  such  as  were  illustrated  in  the  case  above.  However, 
the  father  insisted  that  any  child  who  could  not  take  advantage  of 
the  excellent  system  of  education  in  this  country,  and  of  parental 
assistance  with  school  work  before  and  after  school  hours,  must 
be  defective  intellectually.  He  added  that  he  envied  every  school 
boy  he  saw  around  the  streets  of  London  the  excellent  chance  of 
education  that  was  his.  It  was  easy  to  conclude  from  this  state- 
ment that  the  father  himself  was  suffering  because  he  had  had 
little  chance  of  attending  school,  and  this  was  so.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  an  isolated  district,  had  missed  regular  schooling 
through  events  over  which  he  had  had  no  control,  but  his  brothers 
in  more  favourable  circumstances  for  early  education  are  now  in 
excellent  government  posts  abroad.  The  father,  holding  a  routine 
job  in  London,  which  entirely  failed  to  satisfy  him,  had  a  need 
to  realize  his  frustrated  educational  ambition  through  his  son's 
success.  Thus  Christopher  John's  playtime  ceased  to  exist.  Be- 
fore and  after  school  he  was  compelled  to  tackle  school  work  under 
parental  supervision. 

The  main  line  of  treatment  was  to  enable  the  father  to  fulfil  his 
ambition  for  further  education  directly  through  attending  evening 
classes,  but  this  he  said  he  could  not  do,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  knew  no  formal  arithmetic  at  all.  I  offered  him  some  instruction 
in  arithmetic  in  preparation  for  his  attendance  at  evening  institute, 
and  this  was  accepted,  for,  after  all,  as  the  father  pointed  out, 
"  It  is  relatively  easy  to  accept  help  from  a  woman  who  doesn't 
look  intelligent  and  capable." 

Four  interviews  only  with  the  father  were  required  and,  as  he 
was  a  model  pupil,  doing  a  colossal  amount  of  homework,  he  reach- 
ed the  stage  of  doing  advanced  fractions  and  decimals  before  his 
individual  tuition  ended.  Evening  institute  was  then  begun,  which 
has  proved  of  very  considerable  value  to  him. 

With  regard  to  the  child — Christopher  John  is  now  reported 
to  be  a  very  ordinary  boy,  who  keeps  up  to  the  average  of  his 
class  and  is  not  outstanding  in  any  way.      A  limited   amount   of 
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direct  help  with  school  work  was  given  to  the  child  at  the  request 
of  the  school,  but  this  was  not  of  such  vital  importance  in  the 
progress  of  the  case  as  the  help  given  to  the  father.  In  the  course 
of  the  boy's  own  treatment  two  interesting  points  arose.  Firstly, 
Christopher  John  said  he  had  always  been  very  worried  about 
school  work,  but  about  a  year  previously  he  had  by  chance  over- 
heard his  father  ask  a  Frenchman  in  their  neighbourhood  if  it  was 
difficult  to  learn  French,  and  from  that  time  he  had  been  far  more 
worried  than  before,  in  case  his  father  would  learn  French  and 
insist  on  passing  on  his  learning  to  his  son.  Secondly,  it  was 
noted  that  the  boy's  anxiety  about  French  and  school  work  cleared 
up  concurrently  with   the  fulfilment  of  the  father's  ambitions. 

A  father's  arithmetic  then  may  affect  a  son's  reading,  arithmetic 
and  spelling.  Between  the  abilities,  achievements,  ambitions  and 
life  experiences  of  a  parent  and  the  symptomatic  behaviour  of  a 
child  there  tends  to  be  a  close  association. 

The  children  who  are  backward  teach  me  that  the  complexity  of 
causes  producing  inability  to  learn  include  a  variety  of  chance 
factors,  which  intensify  the  child's  backwardness  and  which  there- 
fore are  of  considerable  importance  from  his  point  of  view. 

It  is  not  the  actual  chance  factors  in  themselves  that  really 
matter.  It  is  not  that  the  witticism  of  an  uncle  is  wrong  or  cruel. 
It  is  the  fact  that  while  these  same  chance  factors  may  glance 
harmlessly  off  a  good  many  children — to  one  particular  child,  of 
a  particular  personality,  at  one  particular  point  in  his  experience, 
a  chance  factor  or  a  group  of  chance  factors  may  have  a  meaning 
that  increases  quite  considerably  the  child's  feeling  of  inadequacy 
and  thus  renders  him  still  more  unfitted  to  learn. 

The  children  who  are  backward  teach  me  that  lack  of  progress 
in  school  work  is  a  condition  rendered  still  more  complex  by  one 
other  thing — for  no  matter  what  factors  are  primarily  responsible, 
the  effect  on  the  child  of  recurring  failure  almost  invariably  tends 
to  be  the  same.  The  child  who  does  not  succeed  in  school  minds 
his  failure  more  than  it  is  often  possible  for  adults  to  realize. 
The  child  may  adopt  a  "  don't  care  "  attitude  and  act  at  home  and 
school  as  if  his  failure  doesn't  matter  to  him  at  all,  but  underneath 
that  careless  exterior  there  is  too  often  anxiety,  worry,  or  quite 
intense  suffering   about  his   inability   to  learn. 

I  find  it  helpful  in  clinic  service  to  express  backwardness  in 
a  diagrammatical  form.  In  the  centre  there  are  the  starting  points 
of  the  condition,  say  deafness,  fatigue  and  undernourishment, 
frequent  absences  and  changes  of  school,  inherent  dullness,  poor 
auditory  discrimination,  left-eyedness  combined  with  left-  or  right- 
handedness.  In  addition,  there  are  the  chance  factors,  which 
though  not  in  themselves  significant  become  significant  in  relation 
to  the  predisposing  factors. 
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On  these  starting-  points  is  daily  superimposed  an  emotional 
effect.  This  is  cumulative — each  day  the  child  continues  to  fail 
he  feels  more  and  more  incompetent  to  learn,  till  in  extreme  cases 
he  becomes  completely  inhibited,  too  paralysed  to  think.  In  the 
end  this  emotional  effect  of  failure  becomes  the  dominant)  cause  of 
increased  and  continued  inability  to  learn. 

Thus  the  first  essential  in  remedial  teaching  is  to  break  down 
this  barrier  of  emotion  which  is  doing  so  much  to  handicap  the 
child.  This  can  be  done  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  subject 
in  which  the  child  has  failed.  Take  for  example  reading — many 
children  are  unable  to  begin  learning  to  read  by  the  phonic  system, 
by  a  sentence  method,  or  by  a  look  and  say  method  involving  main- 
ly two  and  three  letter  words.  Such  children  ca?i  begin  to  learn 
if  words  sufficiently  distinctive  one  from  the  other  in  sound,  size 
and  shape  are  selected.  The  child  who  cannot  master  the  reading 
of  hat,  cat,  sat,  rat,  will  learn  without  difficulty  to  read  aeroplane, 
ink  and  penny.  It  is  true  in  such  a  case  that  some  training  in 
phonic  analysis  and  synthesis  is  required,  but  this  at  a  much  later 
stage  in  learning  than  is  now  ordinarily  the  custom  in  schools. 
When  children  are  backward  in  arithmetic  the  means  of  removing 
the  emotional  blockage  aggravating  the  child's  inability  to  learn 
consists  in  taking  the  child  away  from  the  utter  confusion  of  his 
present  class  work,  down  the  arithmetical  staircase,  until  one  dis- 
covers and  deals  with  the  initial  step  or  process  where  difficulty 
first  arose.  Many  children  fail  to  master  long  division,  and,  simi- 
larly, many  people  may  build  up  an  unjustifiable  reputation  for 
having  no  head  for  figures. 

With  reference  to  spelling,  the  way  to  break  down  the  barrier 
of  emotion,  which  is  the  dominant  cause  of  the  child's  continued 
failure,  is  temporarily  to  cut  out  spelling,  dictation  and  written 
composition  from  his  curriculum,  until  his  reading  has  improved, 
and  until  the  child  has  come  to  enjoy  listening  to  language.  Then 
follows  instruction  in  a  definite  technique  of  learning  to  spell,  such 
as  was  described  in  the  case  of  Pauline  Jane.  One  does  not  teach 
spelling  as  such.  One  gives  a  technique  by  which  the  child  can 
learn. 

The  second  essential  in  remedial  teaching  is  that  the  teacher  of 
backward  children  should  have  time  to  sit  back  occasionally  and 
remember,  if  she  can,  just  what  it  felt  like  to  be  a  child  faced  with 
the  fundamental  subjects  of  school  instruction. 

There  was  a  stage  perhaps  when  even  the  little  space  between 
printed  words  was  puzzling,  because,  as  one  young  friend  informed 
me,  grown-ups  speak  in  such  big  helpings.  There  was  a  stage, 
too,  no  doubt,  when  there  seemed  no  good  reason  why  12  should 
not  be  written  as  21  ;  when  one  was  puzzled  as  to  when  a  sum  was 
a  money  sum,  for  £  s.   d.   didn't  necessarily  convey  the  idea  of 
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money ;  there  was  a  stage  perhaps  when  problems  in  learning 
came  into  being  because  one  failed  to  link  up  the  teaching  of  the 
school  with   affairs  outside  of  school. 

I  remember  at  the  age  of  j\  years  being  taken  with  the  rest 
of  my  family  for  my  very  first  holiday  to  a  city.  On  being  seen  off 
at  the  station  by  a  reliable  and  affluent  family  friend,  I  tactfully 
informed  him  of  the  fact  that  I  had  6/-  to  spend  in  town.  On 
being  immediately  presented  with  an  extra  i/-  I  gleefully 
announced  to  all  who  cared  to  hear  that  I  had  6/-  and  i/-  to  spend. 
The  fact  that  I  had  7/-  simply  did  not  occur  to  me.  When  I  was 
told  that  this  was  so  I  was  bewildered  and  amazed,  half  aware 
for  the  moment  that  a  new  world  of  thought  and  understanding 
had  suddenly  appeared  on  my  horizon.  Throughout  the  long  train 
journey  from  the  Highlands  to  Edinburgh  I  ruminated  on  that 
strange  and  startling  discovery — that  one  actually  adds  precious 
silver,  spending  shillings,  in  the  same  way  as  one  adds  columns 
of  shillings    in   school. 

On  the  eve  of  the  last  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race,  when 
the  country  was  already  seething  with  excitement,  some  little  boys 
in  a  kindergarten  school  in  London  formed  the  following  exciting 
plan.  They  decided  that  as  each  small  boy  left  the  classroom  for 
dinner  he  would  salute  his  teacher  and  say  to  her  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  as  the  case  might  be,  so  that  she  would  know  in  which 
direction  the  sympathy  of  each  child  lay.  All  went  according  to 
plan  until  it  came  to  Donald  Alistair's  turn — Donald  Alistair 
being  the  youngest  child  in  the  group,  a  sturdy  4^-year-old.  Don- 
ald Alistair  vouchsafed  no  indication  as  to  whether  he  championed 
the  dark  or  the  light  blues,  and  so  his  teacher  encouraged  him, 
saying,  "  Donald  Alistair,  what  are  you?  "  With  a  beaming 
smile  and  a  marked  Scotch  accent,  Donald  Alistair  replied,  "  A 
wee  boy."  There  is  a  stage  in  life  when  even  the  boat  race  doesn't 
matter,  when  things  of  vital  significance  and  extreme  importance 
to  the  adult  simply  pass  over  the  head  of  the  child,  but  conversely 
there  is  a  stage  in  life  when  things  that  have  ceased  to  matter  to 
the  mature  and  philosophic  mind  assume  terrific  proportions  to  the 
child,  when  backwardness  in  only  one  direction  means  that  the 
sun  has  gone  down  on  his  whole  existence,  when  chance  events 
may  assume  a  terrible  significance.  In  these  facts  lie  both  the 
solution  of  many  problems  in  learning  and  behaviour,  and  the 
possibility  of  preventing  some  of  the  real  tragedies  of  childhood 
and  of  later  life. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

By  S.  O.  Myers. 

Two  criticisms  of  the  present  ideas  on  the  teaching-  of  science 
may  be  stated.  These  two  criticisms  are  really  related,  but  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis  may  be  formulated  separately.     They  are  : — 

(a)  Too  narrow   an   interpretation   of  the    scope  of  science  is 

given; 

(b)  Too  much  significance  is  attached  to  the  idea  of  the  im- 

portance of  practical  work. 

These  statements  are  applicable  generally,  but  any  further 
criticisms  or  suggestions  will  have  the  following  practical  teaching 
basis.  They  will  refer  to  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  for  children  commencing  at  the  age  of  12  or  13  and 
extending  for  five  or  six  years.  This  would  include  three  years 
of  weekly  lessons  in  school,  allowing  an  hour  or  an-hour-and-a-half 
per  week,  and  two  years  of  a  weekly  evening  class  for 
pupils  over  the  age  of  16. 

Some  explanation  of  the  criticisms  stated  above  is  necessary 
here.  Normal  children  are  avidly  curious  about  the  world  they 
live  in  and  intensely  keen  to  know  how  things  work.  They  are 
very  eager  to  perform  or  watch  experiments,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  at  one  stage  they  prefer  bangs  and  explosions. 

It  is  from  this  the  teacher  must  start,  but  if  the  interest 
remains  at  this  level  he  has  failed.  The  responsibility  lies  with 
him  to  ensure  that  the  lively  interest  continues,  and  the  subject 
is  so  vast  that  this  should  be  simple.  But,  apart  from  a  series 
of  experiments  in  simple  physics  and  chemistry,  practical  work  is 
hardly  feasible,  especially  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Practical  work 
should  be  introduced  wherever  possible,  but  the  inability  to  per- 
form experimental  work  in  a  section  of  the  vast  field  of  science 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  teaching  of  that  section.  Two 
extreme  examples  may  help  to  illustrate  the  case.  It  is  impossible 
to  perform  experiments  demonstrating  radio-activity  or  atomic 
structure,  but  these  subjects  are  of  great  interest  to  older  children. 

Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  range  of  study  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  physical  sciences.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  short 
excursions  into  biology,  physiology,  psychology  and  the  social 
aspect  and  implications  of  scientific  research.  Such  excursions  are 
provocative  of  thought  and  are  interesting  in  a  personal  way. 

As  a  general  plan  it  is  suggested  that  the  motive  underlying 
the  treatment  and  teaching  here  should  be  one  of  free  discussion. 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  fact  it  may  be  inadvisable,  to  have  a  rigid 
series  of  lessons.     There  should  be  some  skeleton  course  which  is 
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to  be  followed,  but  this  should  be  extremely  flexible  and  should 
be  related  to  current  news  and  affairs  whenever  possible.  Science 
is  not  merely  a  class-room  subject ;  it  is  a  vitally  interesting  and 
important  present-day  activity. 

To  sum  up,  the  fundamental  aim  and  justification  of  the 
teaching  of  science  may  be  stated  tersely  as  being  "  to  promote 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  world  as  it  is."  Emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  words  "  the  world  as  it  is." 

A  claim  for  a  science  course  thus  propounded  is  that  it  is  the 
school  subject  most  intimately  connected  with  life  and  ordinary 
affairs,  and  would  provide  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  ideas  of 
good  citizenship. 

As  an  attempt  to  realize  the  above  aim  and  to  avoid  the  possible 
mistakes   also    indicated   above,    the   following   scheme,    given   in 
outline,  is  suggested  : — 
I — (a)  First  year — Water.      Gases.     Engines  (steam  and  internal 
combustion).      Force   and    Energy.      Simple    Biology    of 
Plants, 
(b)  Second  year — Change  of  State;  Chemical  Change.     Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism.     Air  (its  composition  and   pres- 
sure).    Simple  Biology  of  Animals. 
11 — Senior  Course  (of  three  years). 

(a)  Physics    and    Chemistry — Atomic    Discoveries.       Radium 

and  Radio-activity.    Wonders  of  the  Universe.     Histories 
of  Important  Discoveries  and  Inventions. 

(b)  Biology — Recent    Discoveries.       Intelligence    in    Animals. 

Evolution.     Application  of  Discoveries. 

(c)  Physiology — The  Nature  and  Function  of  Bodily  Organs. 

(d)  Psychology — A   Simple  Survey. 

(e)  Social  Applications. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  subjects  need  not  be  taken  in  the 
order  given,  but  experiments  with  gases  or  engines  would  make 
a  "  sensational  "  start  for  a  course.  A  good  deal  of  experiment 
can  be  introduced  into  each  of  these  subjects.  Individual  prac- 
tical work  is  difficult  with  blind  children,  but  they  should  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  class  experiment  performed  by  the 
teacher.  Also  the  handwork  period  might  be  used  for  making- 
models  demonstrating  scientific  principles,  or  for  repetition  of 
simple  experiments.  A  few  concrete  examples  will  explain  the 
type  of  activity  suggested  : — 

(i)   Making  a  sucker  (air  pressure). 

(2)  Emptying  a  bowl  with  a  siphon. 

(3)  Boring   a  tin   in   various   places    to  show   water  pressure 

variation. 

(4)  Wiring-up  an    electric  bell. 

(5)  Making  a  heating  coil. 
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The  weekly  science  time  allotment  of  one-and-a-half  hours,  as 
previously  suggested,  would  then  consist  of  an  hour's  science 
lesson,  with  demonstration  and  discussion,  and  half-an-hour's 
science  handwork.  Failures  and  difficulties  would  thus  be  kept 
apart  from  the  science  lesson  and  would  have  no  ill  effect  on  the 
course. 

The  subjects  in  the  second  year  have  been  arranged  so  that 
at  least  some  of  the  ideas  presented  in  the  first  year  are  revised 
or  presented  from  a  different  standpoint. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  following  fundamental  prin- 
ciples should  be  aimed  at  to  provide  a  working  basis  for  further 
study.     These  should  include  some  understanding  of  : — 

(a)  The  number  of  elements,   including  names  and   formulae 

of  important  ones. 

(b)  The    atomic  form   of  matter. 

(c)  The  transformations  of  energy. 

(d)  Distinctions    between    living    and    non-living    organisms, 

and  between  plants  and  animals. 

Some  such  basis  is  necessary  for  any  understanding  of  the 
work  outlined  in  the  senior  course.  It  depends  on  the  teacher 
as  to  how  much  of  each  subject  would  be  tackled  and  in  what 
manner  it  would  be  treated. 

There  are  two  valuable  aids  to  teaching — books  and  wireless 
talks.  As  the  most  important  talks  and  discussions  are  reprinted 
weekly  in  The  Listener,  the  two  aids  might  almost  be  considered 
as  one  only — books. 

The  talks,  however,  must  be  a  great  boon  to  blind  people, 
as  such  subject  matter  in  Braille  is  scarce.  A  training  in  listening 
to  and  discussing  talks  might  provide  a  useful,  interesting  leisure 
occupation. 

A  science  teacher  with  a  senior  class  might  well  take  The 
Listener  as  his  text  book.  Its  wide  range  of  scientific  interest  is 
illustrated  by  its  reprints  of  three  series  of  talks  and  discussions 
during  the  last  three  months.  These  were  :  "  Mind,  the  Doctor," 
introducing  psychotherapy  in  an  entertaining  manner;  "  Science 
in  the  Making,"  the  matter  here  being  chiefly  concerned  with 
Physics  and  Biology;  and  "  The  Web  of  Thought  and  Action," 
into  which  have  been  introduced  leading  figures  in  Biology, 
Physics,   Psychology  and  Sociology. 

A  slavish  adherence  might  not  provide  a  balanced  programme, 
hence  the  broad,  flexible  course  advocated  above  would  probably 
be  more  beneficial,  but  the  immense  advantage  of  wireless  talks, 
giving  easy  access  to  modern  thought  and  often  to  the  thinkers 
themselves,   should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
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The  following  books,  in  which  important  facts  and  ideas  arc 
attractively  presented,  may  be  noted  : — 

"  The  Science  of  Life  "  (Wells,  Wells  &  Huxley)  contains 

an  excellent  account  of  Physiology  and  enough  other  subject 

matter  to  last  three  years. 

11  The  Outline  of  Knowledge  "  and  M  The  Outline  for  Boys 

and  Girls  and  Their  Parents,"   contain  short,  concise  articles 

on  almost  all  scientific  subjects. 

11  The  Guide  to  Modern  Thought  "  (Joad),   though  rather 

difficult,   has  a  fine  account  and  criticism  of  Behaviourism. 

There  are  two  series  of  reprinted  wireless  talks  in  book  form, 
full  of  interesting  ideas,  called  "  Science  in  a  Changing  World  " 
and   "  Science  and  Religion." 

The  explanation  of  this  portion  of  the  proposed  course  has 
been  of  necessity  sketchy.  Much  depends,  not  only  on  the  teach- 
er's interest  in  and  attitude  to  his  subject,  but  on  the  trend  of 
the  advocated  discussions.  One  subject  is  so  very  apt  to  suggest 
another,  and  the  whole  point  of  this  course  is  that  nothing  reason- 
able should  be  outside  its  scope. 

If  this  scheme  were  put  into  operation  and  were  found  to  work 
well  it  would  almost  certainly  prove  that  science  is  not  an  enemy 
to  society  if  society  chooses  to  use  its  discoveries  properly.  In 
fact,  the  truth  brought  home  to  the  students  would  probably  be 
more  convincing.  To  wit,  that  the  discoveries  of  science,  properly 
applied,  would  at  least  in  part  solve  the  muddle  in  the  world 
to-day. 


NOTES. 
Circular  1430. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  points  out  that  in 
future  the  Pensions  Officer  before  reporting  on  a  claim  for  a  blind 
person  in  England  and  Wales  shall  send  a  Form  of  Enquiry  to  the 
Appropriate  Registration  Authority,  asking  the  following 
questions  : — 

i.    Has  the  claimant  applied  for  registration  as  a  blind  person? 

2.  Has  the  person  been  (A)  registered,  or  (B)  refused 
registration? 

3.  In  either  case,  was  the  claimant  examined  and  certified  by 
a  medical  practitioner  with  special  experience  in 
ophthalmology? 

4.  If  the  answer  to  No.  3  is  in  the  negative,  on  what  evidence 
was  the  claimant  registered  or   refused  registration? 

Uniformity,  both  of  tests  and  of  treatment,  is  very  desirable. 

*  -X-  -X-  -X- 
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Scottish  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  has  appointed  the 
Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  for  a 
further  term  of  office  to  advise  them  on  matters  relating-  to  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  blind.  The  Committee  is  representa- 
tive of  local  authorities  in  Scotland  and  of  organizations  and 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  includes  a  number  of  persons  appointed 
directly  by  the  Department. 

Ex-Bailie  Rusk  becomes  Chairman  in  place  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Reid,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  S.  Shaw  assumes  the  office  of 
Vice-Chairman,  formerly  held  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burns,  who 
is  unable  to  accept  reappointment  to  the  Committee  on  grounds 
of  health. 


Welsh  Board  of  Health. 

The  Minister  of  Health  has  arranged  to  exercise  through  the 
Welsh  Board  of  Health  his  functions  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  so  far  as  concerns  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  except  in 
matters  relating  to  Old  Age  Pensions  for  the  blind,  which  will 
continue  to  be  dealt  with  direct  by  the  Ministry  in  Whitehall. 
The  transfer  will  take  effect  on   ist  January,    1935. 

Local  authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind  should 
address  all  correspondence  relating  to  the  matters  in  question  to 
The  Welsh  Board  of  Health,  City  Hall,  Cardiff. 


Mr.  Priestley's  Golden  Wedding. 

On  November  30th,  1934,  Mr.  Miles  Priestley  and  Mrs.  Priestley 
celebrated   their  Golden  Wedding. 

No  worker  in  the  blind  world  is  better  known  than  Mr.  Priest- 
ley. In  1887  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Bradford  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  a  post  which  he  held  for  32  years.  Later  he 
became  an  inspector  of  agencies  for  the  blind,  under  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  and  on  his  retirement  in  1926  he  accepted  his  present 
post,  that  of  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Midland 
Institution  for  the  Blind,   Nottingham. 

Mr.  Priestley  celebrated  the  anniversary  by  giving  hospitality 
to  130  blind  workers  on  November  29th,  and  by  entertaining  on  the 
following  evening  the  committee  and  staff  of  the  Institution.  At 
both  these  functions  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Priestley  received  gifts  and 
hearty  congratulations   from  their  guests. 
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Annual  Election  of  Vice-Chairman  and  Members  of  Executive 

Committee. 
Vice-Chairmanship, 

Members  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secretary  nominations  for 
the  office  of  Vice-Chairman. 

All  nominations  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that 
the  person  nominated  has  signified  his  or  her  willingness  to  be  so 
nominated. 

Membership  of  the  Executive. 

There  are  five  vacancies  on  the  Executive,  and  nominations  are 
invited,  but  the  same  condition  must  apply  as  stated  above  in  the 
case  of  the  Vice-Chairmanship. 

Three  members  retire  in  rotation. 
•They  are  : — 

Mr.    Edward    Evans,    East   Anglian    School    for  the   Blind, 

Gorleston-on-Sea ; 
Mr.    Miles    Priestley,    Royal    Midland    Institution    for    the 

Blind,    Nottingham; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  24  Hanover  Square,  Bradford. 
They  are  all  eligible  for  re-election. 

All  nominations  should  be  sent  not  later  than  31st  January  to — 

Mr.  W.  M.   Stone, 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19. 


Bridgend  School  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  E.  Thomas,  Welsh  Teacher  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Bridgend,  was  the  recipient  of  many  presents  from  the  staff  and 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  term,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
retirement  from  the  profession.  Miss  Thomas  has  been  at  the 
school  since  its  opening,  and  has  fostered  a  love  of  the  native 
language  in  the  pupils.  She  has  also  run  a  class  for  the  staff, 
which  has  been  a  very  enthusiastic  one. 

The  Principal,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  voiced  the  feeling  of  the 
staff  when  he  made  the  presentation  of  a  travelling  case,  a  hat 
case  and  a  hand  bag.  Miss  Balchin  and  Mr.  Anderson,  two 
members  of  the  staff,  also  referred  to  the  good  work  that  Miss 
Thomas  had  done.  Bella  Evans  made  the  presentation  on  behalf 
of  the  girls  and  Melville  Smith  on  behalf  of  the  boys. 

At  the  end  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Blind  School  Sub- 
Committee,  the  Chairman,  Sir  William  Jenkins,  M.P.,  sent  for 
Miss  Thomas  and  congratulated   her  on  the  good  work   she  had 
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done  at  the  school  and  expressed  the  hope,  on  behalf  the  Com- 
mittee,  that  she  would  have  a  long  and  happy   retirement. 

Miss  M.  J.  Davies,  of  Gwaun-cae-Gurwen,  has  recently  been 
appointed  Teacher  of  Welsh  and  physical  training-  at  the  school. 

Music  Successes. 

At  the  recent  Pianoforte  Examination  of  the  Associated  Board 
1 1  pupils  from  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  entered,  and 
the  results  were  as  follows  : — 

M.  Boobyer  (Honourable  Mention),  B.  Crook  (Honourable 
Mention),  J.  Evans  (Distinction),  C.  Jones  (Distinction),  E. 
Smith  (Distinction),  B.  True  (Honourable  Mention),  C.  Davies 
(Honourable  Mention),  H.  Langley  (Honourable  Mention),  I. 
Lewis  (Honourable  Mention),  A.  Price  (Honourable  Mention),  D. 
Jones  (Honourable  Mention). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Chaucer  Street,  Nottingham, 

21st  December,   1934. 
Dear  Editor, 

I  am  sure  that  your  readers  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  in 
connection  with  the  "  Viyella  "  Hand  Knitting  Competition,  or- 
ganized by  Messrs.  Wm.  Hollins  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham,  a  prize 
of  five  guineas  was  awarded  to  one  of  our  blind  women  :  Mrs.  Ada 
Barnes,  74  New  Street,   Huthwaite,  Notts. 

After  leaving  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham,  Mrs.  Barnes  went  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  for  training  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  Her  husband  is  also  blind,  and  both  are  capable  of 
doing  excellent  work. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Barnes  was  also  a  prize- 
winner in  the  competition  arranged  by  the  N.I.B.  a  year  ago. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  Priestley, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 


Wm.   Neill  &   Sons    Ltd.,    I'rinters.   93    Mornington    Street,    Manchester    13. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  first  stage  of  the  controversy  between  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  and  the  national  bodies  is  over,  and 
the  next  few  months  should  provide  a  quiet  spell,  which  the 
Joint  Committee  may  turn  to  use  for  readjustment  of  their  ideas. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  in  attempting-  to  outline  a  solution  of 
the  problems  referred  to  them  they  should  have  chosen  the 
path  of  greatest  resistance,  and  it  was  doubly  unfortunate  that 
they  pursued  that  path  without  consultation  with  the  bodies 
concerned. 

That,  however,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  What  matters  is 
that  wiser  counsels  may  now  prevail  and  that  the  plan  evolved 
by  the  national  bodies  may  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  future 
discussion. 
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The  problem  falls  into  two  separate  and  distinct  parts.  First, 
there  is  the  reform  of  the  Union  and  the  redistribution  of  the 
country  into  a  smaller  number  of  constituent  Counties  Associa- 
tions. Second,  there  is  the  creation  of  a  central  co-ordinating 
agency. 

With  the  first  part  the  College  is  not  directly  concerned.  As 
workers  interested  in  all  phases  of  the  field  we  may,  however, 
express  the  opinion  that  when  the  Counties  Associations  are  re- 
organized and  working  briskly  there  will  be  all  the  more  need 
for  a  vigorous  Union.  It  should  be  given  more  control  over  its 
constituents  than  it  has  at  the  present  time.  It  should  have, 
among  other  things,  the  right  to  call  for  statistics,  and  should  say 
in  what  form  these  statistics  should  be  kept.  These  will  be  the 
starting  point  for  envisaging  the  problems,  for  determining  the 
method  of  solution  and  for  unifying   and  controlling  the  results. 

Voluntary  effort  on  behalf  of  the  blind  is,  broadly  speaking, 
in  three  sections — first,  educational;  second,  industrial;  and 
third,  statistical,  preventive  and  everything  relating  to  the  care 
of  the  unemployable.  These  three  are  nation  wide,  though  the 
work  is  done  locally  through  a  multitude  of  agencies.  Each 
phase  of  work  has  a  national  organization,  where  general  prob- 
lems are  handled  and  general  policy  debated  and  agreed.  These 
three  national  bodies  are  the  College,  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops and  the  Union.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  imagine, 
as  the  Joint  Committee  do,  that  the  reinvigoration  of  the  con- 
stituent regional  bodies  will  render  the  Union  superfluous. 

The  creation  of  a  central  co-ordinating  agency  is  a  proposition 
of  vital  moment  to  the  College,  which  must,  therefore,  insist  on 
its  right  to  make  its  voice  heard  in  the  present  interchange  of 
views.  It  is  matter  for  satisfaction  that  its  opinions  are  shared 
by  the  Union,  the  Association  of  Workshops  and  the  Library. 
That  is  to  say  that  out  of  the  five  national  bodies  concerned 
four  are  unanimous  in  their  objection  to  the  Joint  Committee's 
scheme  and  their  adherence  to  the  plan  of  a  Consultative  National 
General  Council.  As  the  fifth  body  is  singled  out  by  the  Joint 
Committee  for  preferential  treatment  it  is  obviously  an  interested 
party  and  as  such  its  opinion  is,  at  the  best,  necessarily  prejudiced. 
This  means  that  the  valid  opinion  of  the  blind  world  is  whole- 
heartedly united  and  must,  therefore,  appeal  with  overwhelming 
strength  to  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Ministry. 

What  is  the  main  reason  which  has  led  to  this  unbroken 
front?  It  is  that  the  N.I.B.  is  an  utterly  inappropriate  agency 
for  the  functions  of  the  national  body.  This  is  not  because  it 
is,  in  Mrs.  Cowley's  words,  "  an  object  of  detestation."  Even 
if  it  were  as  highly  respected  as  the  Library  it  would  still  be 
inappropriate.      It   is   inappropriate    because    it  is   an   individual 
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institution  carrying  out  like  many  others  a  programme  of  work 
of  its  own.  It  is  entirely  lacking  in  that  independence  and  de- 
tachment which  a  national  council  should  possess.  The  New 
Beacon  objects  to  the  N.I.B.  being  called  a  private  charity.  That 
it  is  a  charity,  registered  as  such  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
is  undeniable.  Under  that  registration  it  has  liberty  to  appeal  to 
the  public  for  money  with  which  to  carry  out  its  own  peculiar 
work.  It  is  private  in  that  like  most  other  charities  its  mode  of 
government  is  self-determined.  It  is  private  in  that  its  programme 
of  work  is  self-constituted.  It  is  private  in  that  neither  the  Mini- 
stry nor  the  local  authorities  can  control  its  expenditure.  It  is 
in  the  same  category  as  any  other  non-municipalized  institution 
for  the  blind  in  the  country.  It  is  true  that  it  sells  its  books,  ir- 
respective of  locality,  but  so  does  the  London  Association  for  the 
Blind  its  knitwear,  and  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the  other  is 
the  institution  made  thereby  national  in  the  sense  under  discus- 
sion. Its  claim  that  it  cannot  have  any  limit  or  restriction  put 
upon  its  future  field  of  activity  springs  from  the  same  cause  as 
its  objection  to  any  surveillance  by  the  national  council,  its  de- 
termination to  have  nothing  to  do  with  co-ordination,  in  spite 
of  lip   service,   unless  it  means  domination  by  itself. 

The  Ne*w  Beacon  has  lighted  on  a  mysterious  new  attribute 
of  the  N.I.B.  It  is  "  administrative."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  rare  function  does  not  explain  what  is  meant.  The 
N.I.B.,  we  presume,  administers  its  own  affairs.  Does  it  ad- 
minister those  of  any  other  body?  Every  institution  for  the  blind 
is  administrative  in  the  sense  that  it  has  to  create  and  control  the 
machine  for  carrying  out  its  own  programme,  and  it  baffles  us  to 
think  of  any  other  way  in  which  the  N.I.B.  can  be  administrative. 

The  Joint  Committee  say  that  their  terms  of  reference  will  not 
allow  them  to  approve  of  the  formation  of  an  additional  body. 
If  that  is  so  they  had  better  get  their  governing  associations  to 
widen  their  terms.  That  is  a  smaller  obstacle  than  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  bodies  concerned.  The 
establishment  of  a  General  Council  will  make  for  simplicity  and 
will  give  the  local  authorities  one  single  body  with  which  to  deal 
on  matters  of  national  import.  The  functions  of  the  Council  are 
set  out  on  another  page.  They  cannot  be  carried  out  by  any 
existing  agency,  and  yet  it  would  be  substantially  to  the  advantage 
of  the  blind  world  that  they  should  be  performed.  In  time  these 
might  include  the  programme  of  the  Union.  As  already  explained, 
we  think  this  would  be  of  doubtful  wisdom,  but  time  will  tell.  In 
any  case,  if  the  Council  were  once  in  being  it  would  surely  render 
unnecessary  both  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Ministry  and  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Local  Government  Associations. 
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THIS  JOINT-COMMITTEE   BUSINESS. 

National  Bodies  in  Conference. 

The  following  draft,  which  is  identical  in  principle  with  the 
scheme  adopted  generally  by  the  College,  the  Association  of 
Workshops,  the  Union  and  the  Library  last  year,  was  endorsed  by 
the  Conference  of  'National  Bodies,  which  met  on  the  31st  January, 
1935.  Miss  CracknalV s  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee sets  out  very  clearly  the  point  of  view  of  the  Conference. 

66  Victoria  Street, 

London,  S.W.i, 

4th  February,  1935. 

Dear  Sir, 

Reorganization  of    Voluntary   Associations. 

I  am  to  inform  you  that  a  Conference  was  held  on  Thursday, 
31st  January,  1935,  at  which  the  appointed  representatives  of  the 
Association  of  Workshops,  the  College  of  Teachers,  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  and  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind  were  met  together  to  consider  the  co-ordination  of 
national  work  for  the  blind.  This  Conference  was  the  third  of  a 
series  similarly  convened,  at  the  previous  meeting  of  which  (held 
on  1 8th  October,  1934)  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  National 
General  Council  of  Blind  Welfare  was  considered,  and,  with  certain 
amendments  in  the  constitution,  referred  back  for  further  considera- 
tion to  the  Councils  of  the  bodies  who  had  been  invited  to  confer 
together.  Subsequent  to  this  meeting  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  published  their  scheme  for  national  reorganization,  and 
the  bodies  concerned  have  had  both  schemes  before  them  at  all 
meetings  in  council  since  that  date. 

I  am  now  requested,  as  Acting  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
ference held  on  31st  ultimo,  to  forward,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee,  the  enclosed  draft  proposal 
for  the  formation  of  a  National  General  Council  of  Blind  Welfare 
based  upon  a  scheme,  the  principle  of  which — "  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  National  General  Council  as  the  co-ordinating  Body  or 
Council  of  Blind  Welfare  " — has  been  adopted  by  all  the  organiza- 
tions represented  at  the  Conference. 

In  making  their  proposal,  the  Conference  had  in  view  the 
probability  that,  by  the  year  1939,  with  more  experience  of  the 
work  of  the  National  General  Council,  the  functions  of  that  Council 
might  be  so  enlarged  as  to  absorb  the  present  functions  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  which  would  then 
cease  to  exist. 
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I  was  also  directed  to  say  that  the  members  constituting  the 
Conference  expressed  strongly  the  opinion  that  negotiation  on 
the  proposed  National  General  Council  should  take  the  form  of  a 
Round  Table  Conference  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  and 
representatives  of  all  the  National  bodies  concerned,  superseding 
for  this  purpose  separate  meetings  between  the  Joint  Committee 
and  individual  national  bodies. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(signed)  Grace  Cracknall, 

Acting  Hon.  Secretary, 

Conference  on  Co-ordination  of  National 

Work  for  the  Blind. 

S.   M.  Johnson,   Esq.,   Secretary, 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee, 
84  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.i. 


NATIONAL   GENERAL   COUNCIL  OF    BLIND   WELFARE. 

1 — The  National  General  Council  shall  act  as  the  clearing  house 
of  national  work  for  the  blind  and  shall  be  the  representative 
body  for  the  expression  of  opinion  on  matters  of  general  national 
import. 

2 — The  National  General  Council  shall  seek  recognition  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  the  Local  Authorities  as  the  body  to 
which  they  will  in  the  first  instance  refer  for  information  from,  or 
negotiation  with,  the  blind  world  as  a  whole. 

3 — The  National  General  Council  shall  be  the  body  through  which 
grants  for  national  (not  local)  services  shall  be  made,  including 
those  in  the  Third  Schedule  of  the  Minister's  (Contributions) 
Scheme  under  the  Local  Government  Act. 

4 — The  National  General  Council  shall  not  raise  money  from  the 
public. 

5 — The  functions  of  the  National  General  Council  shall  be  advisory 
and  consultative,  rather  than  administrative.  Among  these 
functions  will  be  : — 

(a)  The   organisation    of   general    conferences  on    national 
matters. 

(b)  The  consideration  of  new  schemes  of  a  national  charac- 
ter which  necessitate  the  raising  of  funds  from  the  public. 
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(c)  Consultation  with   the  constituent  and   regional    bodies 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  avoid  overlapping. 

6 — The  constitution  of  the  Council  shall  provide  for  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  Local  Authorities,  of  regional  and  national 
interests,  and  of  the  blind  community. 

7 — The  following  might  form  the  basis  for  such  a  Council  : — 

Group  I. 

Persons  representing  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  appointed  by  the  regional  bodies  on 
a  basis  of  the  number  of  blind  persons  served,  elected 
in  such  manner  as  the  regional  bodies  shall  determine...     20 

Group  II. 

Persons  representing  local  authorities,  elected 
through  : — 

(a)  The  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  Corporations ; 

(b)  The   London  County  Council ; 

(c)  Direct  from  local  government  areas  20 

Group  III. 

Representatives   of  national   bodies,    including  : — 

The  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind...  3 

The   Clothworkers'    Company 1 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  3 

Gardner's   Trust    1 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  3 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind   3 

St.    Dunstan's 1 

Servers  of  the  Blind  League  1 

—     16 
Group  IV. 

Representatives    of    organizations    of    the    blind, 
including  : — 

The  National  Association  of  Blind  Workers  ...       2 
The  National  League  of  the  Blind  2 

-       4 
Group  V. 

Other  persons  interested  in  national  work  for  the  blind       6 

66 
*         #         *         * 
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Resolution  at  Union  Meeting. 

At  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations, 
held  at  Clothworkers'  Hall,  on  the  17th  January,  the  following 
Resolution  was  passed.      Only  three   members   voted   against  : — 

"  That  the  Council  of  the  Union  cannot  agree  to  any  scheme 
of  reorganization  under  an  existing-  agency  which  has  executive 
functions.  The  National  Body  should,  in  their  opinion,  be  mainly 
of  an  advisory  and  consultative  nature.  Further,  the  National 
Body  cannot  be  a  money-raising  organization,  as  it  would  then  be 
in  direct  competition  with  other  bodies,  and  its  work  must  be 
carried  out  from  a  position  of  complete  detachment  and 
independence." 


Resolution  at  College  Executive  Meeting. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  General  Executive  of  the  College,  held 
on  the  2nd  February,  the  following  Resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  : — 

11  The  General  Executive,  while  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
Joint  Committee,  can  only  do  so  in  conference  with  the  other 
National  Bodies  concerned,  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  Scheme 
outlined  bv  the  Conference  of  National  Bodies." 


[From  The  Manchester  Guardian.] 

TRICKS   OF   THE   TRADE. 

["  There    is   a   great   deal   too   much    propaganda   going   on.' 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  ] 

Note  it  in  your  memoranda, 

Write  it  boldly  on  the  page ; 
There  is  too  much   propaganda 

In  this  pestilential  age. 
Lo  !  from  Die-hards  to  Darwinians, 

Each  his  eager  cause  promotes; 
People  push  their  foul  opinions 

Down  their  neighbours'  peaceful  throats. 

Dearie  me,   it  is  annoying 
For  to  see  such  goings-on — 

Error's  forces  all  deploying, 
Simple  truth  so  oft  outshone  ! 
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Would  it  not  indeed  be  splendid 
If  we  could,  by  law,  decrease 

Propaganda,   all  intended 

For  misleading   proper  geese? 

What  we  need  is  legislation 

To  reduce  our  growing  shame, 
And  protect  the  British  nation 

From  this  soul-destroying  game. 
Still,  if  we  by  law  could  master 

Propaganda's  baleful  aid, 
Should  not  we  have  brought  disaster 

To  the  politician's  trade? 

Nonsense  !     Any  politician 

Would  not  fear  a  point  like  that — 
He  could  put  the  true  position 

Very  clear  and  very  flat. 
Propaganda's  vile  occasion 

Springs  from  Opposition  aims — 
Naught,   of  course,   but  sweet  persuasion 

Could  emerge  from  Truthful  James. 

— Lucio. 


SECRETARY'S    NOTES. 

Meeting  of  the  General  Executive. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  of  the  College  was  held 
at  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, February  2nd,  at  11  o'clock.  There  was  a  very  large 
gathering,  only  five  members  being  unable  to  attend. 

In  her  letter  of  apology  for  absence  Mrs.  Campbell  recalled 
the  fact  that  it  was  six  years  that  day  since  her  husband,  Mr. 
Guy  Campbell,  had  died  on  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  College. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  considered  and 
confirmed,  Dr.  Ritchie  made  the  important  announcement  that 
he  had  had  an  interview  that  morning  at  Swiss  Cottage  with  Mr. 
Turnbull,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  informed  him  that  if 
the  College  were  prepared  to  conduct  a  vacation  course,  consisting 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  teachers  engaged  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  the  Board  would  be  ready  to  finance  such  a 
scheme.      It  was  agreed  that  the  Executive  would  cordially  wel- 
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come  such  a  scheme,  and  Dr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Stone  were  asked 
to  consult  with  Mr.  Turnbull  and  take  steps  to  arrange  for 
a  course. 

The  principal  business  on  the  agenda  was  connected  with  the 
reports  of  three  sub-committees,  dealing  respectively  with  The 
Constitution  of  the  College ;  The  magazine,  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind ;  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Partially  Sighted.  The  chairmen  of  these  committees  presented 
their  reports.  Dr.  Ritchie  said  that  the  sub-committee  on  the 
Constitution  of  The  College  suggested  certain  atlerations  and 
omissions  in  the  wording  of  the  Constitution,  as  conditions  had 
changed  greatly  since  it  was  last  revised.  The  sub-committee 
had  also  considered  the  question  of  applying  for  incorporation 
under  the  Companies  Act,  but  they  made  no  definite  recommend- 
ation, as  it  was  thought  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  should 
have  more  information  and  time  to  consider  the  matter  before 
they  were  asked  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  The  sub-committee  had 
also  discussed  the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  General 
Executive,  and  various  schemes  had  been  suggested,  so  as 
to  give  school  teachers,  home  teachers,  craft  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  proportional 
representation. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  was  considered  to  be  so 
important  that  it  was  decided  to  have  it  circulated  among  mem- 
bers, and  if  necessary  to  devote  the  whole  time  of  a  special 
meeting  of  the    Executive   to  its   consideration. 

Mr.  Hewitt  presented  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee which  had  been  dealing  with  the  future  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  Executive  agreed  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
sub-committee,  and  these  will  appear  in  another  place  in  this 
number. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  which  had  been  studying  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Partially  Sighted 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Evans.  The  criticisms  of  various  sugges- 
tions made  in  that  report  were  somewhat  extensive,  and  it  was 
felt  that  before  members  could  endorse  these  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  them  circulated.     Mr.  Evans  agreed  with  this  course. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  inviting  the  College  to  meet  the 
Joint  Committee  to  discuss  the  scheme  for  co-ordination  of  national 
work  formulated  by  the  Joint  Committee.  The  Executive  decided 
that  while  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  Joint  Committee,  they 
can  only  do  so  in  conference  with  the  other  national  bodies  con- 
cerned and  for  the  discussion  of  the  scheme  outlined  by  the 
Conference  of  National   Bodies. 
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The  Boards  of  Examiners  reported  on  the  work  of  their 
committees,  all  of  which  was  of  a  purely  routine  nature. 

Reports  from  the  Branches  were  submitted. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting-  of  the  Executive  was  fixed  for 
April    13th. 

OURSELVES. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  is  to  be  transformed.  It  has  long 
been  felt  that  its  usefulness  would  be  increased  if  it  appeared 
monthly  instead  of,  as  at  present,  once  in  two  months.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  decided  that  after  the  present  volume  is  concluded 
it  shall  become  a  monthly  magazine.  It  will  also  appear  under 
a  new  name.  Work  for  the  Blind  has  been  suggested,  but  it  was 
felt  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  that  members  of  the  College 
might  like  to  suggest  names,  and  therefore  the  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all  to  propose  a  title.  Will  those  who  care  to  make 
suggestions  send  them  to  the  Editor  at  an  early  date? 

A  monthly  magazine  will  necessitate  an  increased  supply  of 
matter  for  publication.  It  is  hoped  that  members  of  the  College 
will  use  the  magazine  more  freely  to  express  their  views,  and 
to  this  end  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  appoint  an  Editorial 
Board  and  to  ask  certain  individuals  to  report  on  subjects  of 
which  they  have  special  knowledge  :  Miss  Monk  to  keep  in  touch 
with  educational  papers  and  to  send  in  articles  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  school  teachers,  including  notices  of  new  educational 
works ;  Miss  Fisher  to  concern  herself  with  matters  relating  to 
home  teaching ;  Mr.  Symes  to  supply  news  useful  to  craft  teachers ; 
and  Mr.  Whitton  to  provide  articles  of  interest  to  musicians  and 
piano  tuners.  It  was  also  agreed  that  articles  should  appear, 
from  time  to  time,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  employment,  and 
Mr.   Starling-  was   asked  to   make  himself  responsible  for   these. 

It  is  hoped  that  branch  secretaries  will  make  use  of  the  maga- 
zine in  calling  meetings  and  in  conducting  the  annual  elections 
to  their  committees. 

TO   ALL   WHOM   IT   MAY   CONCERN! 

S.    O.    S. 

(Save  Our  Subscriptions). 

As  the  end  of  the  College  year  (March  31st)  is  drawing  near, 
all  Branch  Secretaries  are  anxiously  making  every  endeavour  to 
complete  their  subscription  lists  by  that  date.  In  face  of  all  the 
financial   calls  of   the   present    day   a  further   appeal   is    a  rather 
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unpleasant  task  to  undertake.  The  College,  however,  must  be 
supported  in  its  path  of  progress.  The  multifarious  interests 
with  which  it  is  now  concerned  make  financial  support  a  vital 
necessity.  We  feel  sure  that  where  subscriptions  are  in  arrears 
it  is  chiefly  an  oversight. 

The  College,  with  its  record  of  progress,  has  developed  into 
a  powerful  national  force  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  its 
services   must  surely  be   further  extended. 

If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those  concerned  with  this  appeal, 
please  forward  the  amount  to  your  Branch  Secretary  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  thereby  help  to  further  consolidate  the  financial  found- 
ation of  your  College. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Readers  arc  reminded  of  the  dates  of  the  forthcoming 
examinations. 

The  Home  Teachers'  Examination  will  be  held  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  and  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  on  the  28th,  29th  and 
30th  May;  and  the  School  Teachers'  Examination  will  be  held 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  on- 
the  4th  and   5th  June. 

Applications  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Registrar  not  later  than  the  29th  March, 
and  for  the  School  Teachers'  Examination  not  later  than  the  5th 
May. 

NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

Two  meetings  have  been  held  since  the  last  report.  The  first 
took  place  at  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liver- 
pool, on  Saturday,  24th  November,  1934.  No  special  speaker  had 
been  selected  for  this  meeting,  as,  owing  to  the  long  interval 
since  the  last  branch  meeting,  the  agenda  was  likely  to  be  an 
extensive  one. 

One  of  the  matters  definitely  settled  was  the  selection  of 
nominations  for  the  executive  elections.  The  two  chief  topics 
before  the  meeting  were  :  Report  on  the  Partially  Sighted ; 
Report  of  the  Moon  Committee. 

In  the  course  of  discussion  it  became  evident  that  two  subjects 
of  such  importance  could  by  no  means  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
in  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  a  branch  meeting.  It  was  eventually 
unanimously  agreed  that  a  special  meeting  of  two  sessions  should 
be  arranged  for  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  reports. 
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At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  were  entertained  to 
tea  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens,  whose  hospitality  received  enthu- 
siastic acknowledgment  and  thanks. 

The  special  meeting  referred  to  was  held  at  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  19th  January, 
1935.  The  morning  session,  held  at  11  a.m.,  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  on  the  Report  relating  to  Partially  Sighted  Children. 
The  subject  was  very  ably  introduced  by  Miss  Tetley,  of  Oldham. 
A  keen  and  vigorous  debate  tested  the  Report  from  all  aspects, 
and  several  recommendations  were  passed,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Executive  for  their  further  consideration. 

The  afternoon  meeting,  which  was  held  at  2  p.m.,  was  devoted 
to  the  Report  of  the  Moon  Committee.  The  opening  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  wisely  entrusted  to  Mr.  Tate,  of  Bradford — a  member 
of  the  Committee,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  enthusiastic 
authorities  on  the  Moon  System.  With  his  love  and  care  of  detail, 
Mr.  Tate  sketched  the  whole  work  of  the  Committee,  and  fully 
explained  all  the  proposed  changes  as  outlined  in  the  Report. 
After  a  prolonged  debate  on  various  points  the  meeting  unani- 
mously  approved  of  the  Report. 

The  chair  at  these  meetings  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Siddall,  and 
the  secretarial  duties  were  undertaken  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Leeds, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  owing  to  bereavement. 

The  members  were  kindly  entertained  to  tea  at  the  Library 
and  were  afterwards  conducted  through  the  building  by  Miss 
Hewer,  the  Librarian,  who  explained  the  various  methods 
of  producing  books,  together  with  the  further  business  of 
distribution. 

Miss  Hewer  and  her  staff  were  warmly  thanked  for  their 
kindness  and  hospitality. 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  this  branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  was  held  on  January  19th,  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  by  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Stone.  About  30  members 
were  present. 

The  meeting  took  rather  an  unusual  form,  and  as  it  proved  a 
very  successful  experiment  other  branches  may  be  interested  to 
hear  about  it.  It  had  been  felt  by  members  that  a  meeting 
wholly  devoted  to  problems  concerned  with  either  school  teaching, 
home  teaching,  or  craft  teaching  is  apt  to  prove  rather  dull  for  the 
group  not  immediately  concerned.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  to 
try  to  find  a   subject  wide  enough   to  be  of   importance   to  all 
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groups,  and  yet  needing-  to  be  treated  from  a  different  angle 
in  each  case. 

The  subject  of  Equipment  was  selected  and  proved  a  specially 
happy  choice.  After  an  introductory  meeting  in  the  concert  hall, 
when  Mr.  Stone  welcomed  the  visitors,  the  three  groups  divided, 
and  each  went  into  session  on  its  own  aspect  of  the  question  of 
equipment.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  each  group  in  turn  complained 
that  not  nearly  enough  time  had  been  given  to  it  when  the 
allotted  period  had  expired  is  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  The  separate  sessions  ended,  we  all  reassembled  in 
the  hall,  and  the  leader  of  each  section  dealt  briefly  with  the 
conclusions  that  had  been  reached. 

After  Mr.  Stone  and  his  staff  had  very  kindly  entertained 
those  present  to  tea,  an  invitation  was  given  to  inspect  the  typing 
done  by  Royal  Normal  College  students,  and  a  delightful  half-hour 
followed,  when  we  learned  what  feats  a  typewriter  can  be  made 
to  perform  under  more  skilful  hands  than  ours. 


SCOTTISH    BRANCH. 

Annual   Election  of   Vice-Chairman    and   Members   of 

Committee. 
V  ice-Chairman. 

Members  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secretary  a  nomination  for 
this  office.  All  nominations  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion that  the  person  nominated  has  signified  his  or  her  willingness 
to  be  so  nominated. 

Members  of  Committee. 

There  are  four  vacancies,  and  nominations  are  invited,  but  the 
same  condition  must  apply  as  stated  above  in  the  case  of  the 
Vice-Chairman. 

The  following  members  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election  : — 
Mr.  William  Edgar, 

Fife  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind,   i  Townsend  Place, 
Kirkcaldy. 
Mr.  Alex.    Hutchinson, 

Edinburgh  and  South-east  of  Scotland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  4  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
Mr.   James   Irving, 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the  Outdoor 
Blind,  201  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 
Mr.    Hamish   Lochhead, 

The  Royal  Blind  School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh. 
All  nominations   should  be  sent  not   later  than   31st  March  to 
Mr.  James  Cormack,  4  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh  3. 
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NORTH-WESTERN    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATION    FOR 
THE   BLIND. 

Some  Criticisms  and  Suggestions  on  Blind  Welfare 

Work. 

A  Paper  read  by  F.  J.  Bell  (Ashton-under-Lytne)  at  a  Home 
Teachers'    Conference,    in   Chester,   on    the    25th    October,    1934. 

The  home  teaching-  service  is  admitted  to  be  a  very  important 
part  of  blind  welfare  work.  Some  of  our  institution  and  workshop 
friends  might  be  reluctant  to  admit  that  it  was  the  most  important 
section.  But  they  mig-ht  not  disagree  with  the  assertion  that  the 
home  teacher  (or  visitor,  which  some  people  think  a  more  appro- 
priate description)  is  in  contact  with  the  blind  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  and  must  therefore  be  in  an  unique  position  to  gain  that 
inner  knowledge,  vouchsafed  to  no  other  worker,  of  the  moral  and 
material  effects  of  all  the  schemes  intended  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  blind,  and  to  make  suggestions  for  improving  and 
extending  the  present  services. 

Up  to  the  present  it  does  not  appear  that  the  regional  bodies 
have  in  their  deliberations  taken  full  advantage  of  this  unquestion- 
ably valuable  knowledge  and  experience.  True,  there  are  home 
teachers  on  the  committees  of  the  various  Counties  Associations, 
but  they  are  there  to  represent  the  voluntary  agency  that  employs 
them,  and  not  as  representatives  appointed  by  a  body  of  home 
teachers. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  is  going  on  regarding  the  position 
and  usefulness  of  the  Counties  Associations,  and  plans  are  on  foot 
to  reorganize  them  and  extend  their  functions.  One  or  two  of  the 
Associations  have  issued  memoranda  on  the  subject,  and  have 
stressed  the  point  that  local  authorities,  voluntary  agencies  and 
blind  workers  should  be  given  adequate  representation,  but  the 
home  teaching  profession  is  not  mentioned.  There  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  securing  such  representation.  So  far  the  policy 
of  the  Counties  Associations  has  been  to  organize  conferences, 
where  very  helpful  papers  have  been  read  and  discussed,  but  no 
opportunity  has  been  given  on  such  occasions  for  the  teachers  to 
appoint  one  or  two  representatives  to  the  committee  of  the  par- 
ticular association.  The  North-western  Counties  Association, 
under  whose  auspices  we  are  assembled  to-day,  might  lead  the 
way  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  a  large  association  and  is  not  en- 
cumbered with  many  sub-committees.  Even  if  it  is  not  disposed  to 
allow  representatives  on  the  general  committee,  the  importance  of 
the  home  teaching  service  in  its  area  warrants  at  least  the  setting 
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up  of  a  sub-committee,  with  members  elected  by  the  home  teachers. 
By  this  means  many  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  blind 
could  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  actual  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  outstanding  features  in  connection  with  blind  welfare  are 
undoubtedly  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  schemes  adopted  by  the 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils  for  assisting  the  blind, 
particularly  the  unemployable,  and  the  lack  of  co-operation  in  all 
the  services  concerned. 

The  schemes  adopted  by  the  authorities  in  this  area  vary  very 
little  in  the  amounts  granted,  but  throughout  the  country  the 
grants  vary  from  12/6  to  27/6,  and  there  are  still  a  few  local 
authorities  without  a  scheme,  including  North  Wales.  Home 
teachers  engaged  in  districts  without  schemes  must  indeed  have 
a  difficult  task  working  under  conditions  where  poverty  prevails, 
and  where  resentment  at  the  injustice  is  felt  and  expressed  bv  the 
blind. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  probably  something  to  do  with  the 
strong  plea  that  grants  or  pensions  should  be  provided  by  the 
Exchequer  and  paid  through  the  post  office.  By  such  means  it  is 
argued  equality  of  payment  would  be  assured  throughout  the 
country.  There  seems  little  prospect  of  such  a  proposal  becoming 
an  actuality.  If  only  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  could 
be  induced  to  give  the  question  their  sympathetic  consideration 
much   might  be  done  to  make  the  assistance  more  uniform. 

The  demands  upon  the  home  teacher  are  many  and  are  contin- 
ually increasing.  In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  discovering 
new  cases  of  blindness,  and  ascertaining  their  needs,  visiting, 
teaching  the  raised  types  and  pastime  occupations,  welfare  work, 
including  hygiene,  social  centres  and  classes,  there  is  in  most  areas 
the  distribution  of  assistance  for  the  local  authorities,  work  con- 
nected with  free  local  travelling  facilities,  and  the  maintenance  of 
wireless  sets,  which  is  beginning  to  absorb  a  good  deal  of  time. 
Now  the  suggestion  comes  along  for  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent clubs,  to  be  open  daily.  It  has  not  been  made  quite  clear 
whether  the  home  teacher  is  expected  to  take  charge  of  the  club 
and  to  be  a  sort  of  combined  musician,  dramatist,  play-actor  and 
athlete.  Such  clubs  would  have  their  advantages.  For  instance, 
when  the  weather  was  not  too  kind,  too  foggy  for  buses  to  run,  so 
wet  and  wild — not  fit  to  turn  a  dog  out — one  could  hie  to  the  cliib. 

No  one  will  deny  the  vital  importance  to  the  blind  of  the  social 
centre,  and  the  providing  of  other  forms  of  entertainment,  but  it 
would  be  a  calamity  to  stimulate  the  one  desire  to  be  entertained 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  encouragement  of  doing  something  useful 
and  profitable  to  themselves. 
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The  occupational  centre,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the 
provision  of  accommodation  for  home  workers  and  those  who  have 
acquired  proficiency  in  a  particular  craft,  whose  homes  are  un- 
suitable to  the  practice  of  that  craft,  will  scarcely  come  within 
the  province  of  the  home  teacher.  Such  centres  to  be  a  success 
require  skilled  instructors  and  supervisors,  and  should  form  a 
branch  of  institutional  work. 

The  old  method  of  going-  into  the  highways  and  by-ways 
searching  out  the  blind  has  been  almost  eliminated.  Now,  persons 
who  consider  that  they  are  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  and  privi- 
leges given  to  the  blind  report  themselves.  They  are  applying  for 
registration  in  increasing  numbers.  This  fact  demonstrates  the 
need  for  the  adoption  of  the  best  method  of  examination  and  certi- 
fication. It  is  a  pity  that  all  local  authorities  have  not  accepted 
the  form  of  certification  suggested  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
Apart  from  the  result  of  the  examination  being  given  in  greater 
detail  the  information  is  often  very  helpful  in  cases  where  the 
person  is  not  certified,  enabling  the  society  to  urge  further  treat- 
ment and  take  other  steps  to  prevent  blindness. 

The  problem  of  the  trained,  unemployed  blind,  though  the  num- 
ber is  not  large,  is  serious  to  those  concerned.  A  deadlock  as  tragic 
as  that  disclosed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd  in  the  paper,  Is  it  Advisable 
to  Train  Blind  People  for  Professional  Positions?  (read  before 
the  South  Wales  and  Monmouth  Association  and  published  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind),  is  revealed  in  the 
life  of  the  unemployed  manual  worker.  The  question  deserves 
more  attention  and  determination  to  find  a  solution. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  the  trained  unemployed  number  350.  If  the 
workshops  cannot  absorb  this  comparatively  small  number,  what 
prospect  of  securing  employment  have  the  1,468  now  under  train- 
ing? No  serious  effort  seems  to  be  made  to  find  a  way  out  of  this 
difficulty.  Has  the  time  not  arrived  for  a  broader  outlook  and  a 
wider  sphere  of  activity  amongst  our  industrial  institutions?  If 
the  institutions  undertook  to  be  responsible  for  the  350,  the  number 
allotted  to  each  would  be  infinitesimal.  Some  of  the  smaller 
workshops  have  not  appreciably  increased  their  number  of  work- 
ers for  a  long  time.  Surely,  by  a  little  extra  effort  this  could  be 
done.  The  Association  of  Workshops  might  do  much  to  solve  this 
question  of  unemployment  if  they  would  consider  co-operating  and 
co-ordinating  their  services  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try. There  may  be  practical  difficulties,  but  with  time  and 
patience  many  could  be  overcome.  It  is  striking  how  trainees  can 
be  accepted  from  almost  any  part  of  the  country,  but  not  workers. 

It  might  be  urged  :  "  Why  not  more  workshops?  "  In  many 
districts  the  number  requiring  employment  is  small  and  hardly  war- 
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rants  a  workshop  being-  established,  while  in  others  a  workshop 
is  within  easy  reach.  One  home  teaching  society  has  three  work- 
shops within  eight  miles  of  its  centre  of  operations,  but  the  few 
blind  unemployed  in  its  area  cannot  be  given  work  at  any  of  them. 
All  three  can,  and  probably  do,  scour  the  area  for  orders,  but  the 
two  or  three  blind  workers  have  to  remain  unemployed,  owing 
entirely  to  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  local  authorities,  insti- 
tutions and  societies. 

Another  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  persons 
suitable  for  training  are  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties offered,  asking-  what  is  the  use  of  being  trained  with  no  pros- 
pect of  being  employed,  except  perhaps  as  a  home  worker. 

Something  might  be  said  about  the  present  method  of  training, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  partially  blind.  Their  advantage 
over  the  totally  blind  should  enable  them  to  be  trained  to  a  higher 
'  state  of  efficiency,  producing  articles  more  rapidly  and  more  per- 
fectly, and  so  giving  the  institutions  a  better  chance  of  selling  their 
goods  at  competitive  prices.  The  practice  of  training  partially  and 
totally  blind,  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  them,  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  standard  of  marketable  production  lower 
than  it  would  be  if  both  sections  were  separately  trained  according 
to  their  capabilities. 

No  service,  public  or  private,  can  hope  to  attain  satisfactory 
results  with  an  inadequate  staff.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in 
view  of  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  home  teachers  a  larger 
number  of  blind  shall  not  be  put  under  their  care.  Irrespective  of 
local  conditions,  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  any  particular  district 
should  determine  the  number  allotted  to  each  teacher.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  a  great  deal  was  heard  of  the 
proposal — 50  to  each  teacher  in  an  urban  area  and  30  in  a  rural 
area.  Actually,  official  figures  show  a  variation  of  1  to  56  to  1  to 
428,  with  an  average  of  1  to  157. 

Even  in  areas  where  home  teaching  is  considered  important, 
what  is  happening?  Very  few  additional  appointments  have  been 
made  since  1929,  the  commencement  of  the  grant  period  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  in  spite  of  the  big  increase  in  the 
number  of  blind.  Take  the  official  figures  of  those  receiving  pen- 
sions between  the  ages  of  50  and  70  years.  In  1929  there  were 
17,516,  while  the  number  has  increased  this  year  to  22,195,  nearly 
4,500  more;  all  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  home  teaching  ser- 
vice. No  official  figures  have  been  supplied  indicating  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  home  teachers  employed 
for  the  same  period.  The  proposal  of  50  to  each  teacher  may  be 
extravagant,  but  150  is  too  many,  so  why  not  aim  at  100,  which 
would  certainly  improve  the  service? 
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Home  teachers  as  a  whole  give  of  their  best  to  the  work  en- 
trusted to  them.  They  spare  neither  energy  nor  time  in  their  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  under  their  care,  but  much  more 
could  be  done  by  a  close  co-operation  between  the  services  for  the 
blind. 


A   UNIVERSAL    TIME    INDICATOR. 

By  Maurice  Blake,  M.R.S.T. 
(Barnsbury  Park  Myopic  School,   London). 

The  instrument  described  in  this  article  can  very  easily  be 
made  by  a  blind  child,  and  serves  to  indicate  the  time  in  any 
desired  part  of  the  world  without  calculation. 

It  consists  of  a  disc,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  rotating 
on  a  larger  disc,  which  may  be  about  i  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.  The 
exact  size  is  unimportant. 

The  smaller  disc  has  24  equidistant  points  marked  on  its  cir- 
cumference, and  numbered  1 — 12,  1 — 12.  Half  of  this  disc  is 
stippled,  or  covered  with  emery  paper,  or  in  some  way  distin- 
guished from  the  other  to  indicate  the  difference  between  day  and 
night,   and  it   should  cover  from  6  to  6. 

The  two  discs  are  concentrically  mounted.  On  the  larger 
disc  are  written  the  names  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world. 
When  the  clock  face  has  12  noon  opposite  London,  it  should 
show   the   following   solar    times  : — 

A.M.  P.M. 

Mins. 

37 — Milan. 
50 — Rome. 
53 — Berlin. 

o — Prague. 
30 — Moscow. 
55 — Singapore. 

6 — Shanghai. 
19 — Yokohama. 

5 — Sidney. 
39 — Wellington,  N.Z. 

To  find,  for  example,  the  time  in  Yokohama  when  it  is  7  a.m. 
in  Moscow,  rotate  the  central  disc  until  7  a.m.  appears  against 
Moscow.  The  corresponding  time  will  then  be  indicated  against 
Yokohama.  By  a  similar  adjustment  one  can  even  find  the  time 
in  London  "  when  it's  night-time  in  Italy." 


Irs. 

Mins. 

Hrs. 

II 

39 — Gibraltar. 

12 

IO 

^2 — Maderia. 

12 

9 

40 — Pernamb'uco. 

12 

8 

7 — Buenos  Aires 

1 

7 

41 — Bermudas. 

2 

7 

4 — New  York. 

6 

6 

10 — Chicago. 

8 

5 

24 — Mexico. 

9 

4 

7 — Los  Angeles. 

10 

1 

28 — Honolulu. 

1 1 
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NORTHERN    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE 

BLIND. 

Paper  given  by  Wm.  Whitehead,  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee, 
held  hi    Wakefield,    on   December  6th,    1934. 

The  Problem  of  Employment  in  Workshops. 

To  all  who  have  given  serious  thought  to  the  future  of  blind 
welfare  the  question  of  employment  must  be  a  cause  of  anxiety, 
and  not  the  least  of  the  problems  will  be  the  finding  of  further 
remunerative  work  for  those  who  are  now  in  training,  and 
especially  for  those  who  will  automatically  enter  training  and 
become  trained  in  the  years  to  come. 

Whilst  it  is  hoped  that  the  blind  population  will  gradually 
decrease,  it  is  obvious  that  with  the  care  which  is  now  being 
shown  for  the  education  and  vocational  training  of  the  younger 
generation,  the  numbers  seeking  occupation  in  the  near  future 
will  increase.  In  the  north  roughly  1,500  are  in  workshops,  500 
in  training,  700  aged  five  to  sixteen.  On  March  31st,  1932,  in 
the  kingdom  were  1,470  in  training,  374  trained  but  unemployed, 
643  eligible  but  untrained.  The  very  serious  difficulty  of  finding 
employment  is  already  with  us,  and,  although  it  is  hoped  that 
after  another  decade  blind  workers  may  decrease  in  number,  thai 
difficulty  will  become  greater,  for  the  reason  that  the  increased 
efficiency  of  machinery  is  surely  and  steadily  reducing  the  demand 
for  hand  craftsmanship.  On  almost  every  side  there  is  complaint 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  the  goods  at  present 
being  produced,  and  even  now  there  are  many  blind  workers, 
trained  at  a  very  heavy  cost,  for  whom  work  apparently  cannot 
be  found,  whilst  others  trainable  are  not  as  yet  being  trained ; 
yet  the  entire  produce  of  blind  industry  could  readily  be  absorbed 
in  this  country  if  the  goods  produced  were  of  such  a  standard  of 
quality  as  would  enable  them  to  take  a  reasonable  place  in  com- 
petition with  similar  goods  offered  to  buyers  by  other 
manufacturers. 

The  question  of  quality  comes  first — that  of  price  follows, 
then  delivery  to  time. 

To  manufacture  with  any  hope  of  success,  therefore,  there 
must  be  a  standard  of  uniform  quality,  and  a  quality  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  be  consistently  maintained.  This  is  a  first 
step,  and  with  proper  organization  it  is  possible  that  a  satisfactory 
result  could  be    attained. 
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To  ensure  a  uniform  standard  of  quality  all  training  should 
have  in  view  a  definite  objective,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  questioned 
that  here  at  the  very  outset  is  abundant  scope  for  improvement. 
There  has  been,  and  is  yet,  too  little  co-ordination  between  the 
training-  schools  and  the  eventual  employing-  agency,  and  it  is  a 
regrettable  fact  that  pupils  have  been  trained  without  any  regard 
to  the  probability  of  employment  on  the  completion  of  their 
training.  Others  have  been  admitted  for  training  who  have 
neither  the  mental  capacity  nor  physical  ability  ever  to  make 
creditable  workpeople,  yet  training  schools  have  accepted  them 
and  local  authorities  have  been  willing  to  pay  the  not  inconsider- 
able cost  thereby  incurred. 

It  is  surely  a  reflection  upon  our  common  sense  to  pay  ^400 
to  ^500  for  the  so-called  training  of  one  who,  after  reasonable 
trial,  shows  no  promise  of  ever  becoming  proficient. 

No  training  should  be  continued  unless  a  reasonable  promise 
of  efficiency  is  shown,  and  all  training  should  have  constantly  in 
mind  the  prospects  of  future  regular  occupation. 

Taking  a  wide  view,  the  present  system  of  individual  work- 
shops, each  going  its  own  way,  cannot  fulfil  future  needs  in 
providing  employment  except  at  an  unreasonable  cost,  and  that 
brings  forward  the  question  as  to  the  light  in  which  workshops 
are  to  be  regarded — and  this  is  a  very  important  question  indeed. 
Are  they  to  be  a  means  for  enabling  the  blind  to  realize  that  they 
themselves  are  efficiently  contributing  something  worth  while 
for  the  general  good,  thus  giving  to  each  worker  a  definite  place 
in  the  community — as  a  producer  actually  earning  a  fair  share 
of  the  means  for  his  maintenance,  together  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  an  ordinary  citizen — or,  is  the  workshop  to  be  looked  upon 
as  merely  finding  occupation,  possibly  on  an  uneconomic  basis, 
and  largely  at  the  cost  of  the  community  in  general? 

If  the  latter,  it  matters  little  what  is  produced,  for  the  work- 
shop then  becomes  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  belnevolent 
institution  maintained  from  public  funds.  There  need  be  no  incen- 
tive to  progress  and  payment  could  logically  be  based  upon  the 
needs  of  the  worker  rather  than  upon  the  value  of  the  work  done. 
This  is  a  simple  though  costly  solution,  nor  in  such  case  would 
it  be  necessary  to  be  critical  about  the  training  or  to  set  any  high 
standard   of  excellence  for  it. 

If,  however,  the  workshop  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  an 
industry  it  should  be  conducted  on  such  a  method  and  system 
as  will  ensure  the  very  best  product  of  which  the  blind  workers 
are  capable;  and  to  secure  this  the  best  commercial  practice 
of  sighted  manufacture  should  be  followed  as  far  as  possible,  but 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  blind. 
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An  educationalist  will  probably  advocate  training  a  blind  per- 
son in  two  or  more  jobs,  so  as  to  make  him  an  all-round  craftsman, 
able  to  turn  his  hand  to  a  variety  of  occupations,  and  in  theory  this 
is  good,  but  in  actual  practice  there  is  an  exceedingly  small 
minority  indeed  amongst  blind  workers  who  can  do  more  than 
one  job  with  any  degree  of  efficiency.  In  fact,  if  a  man  is  taken 
from  a  job  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed  and  put  on  another, 
his  earnings  immediately  drop  and  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  his  hands  can  again  turn  out  work  of  the  necessary  stand- 
ard of  quality.  The  greatest  value  commercially  to  himself  and 
to  the  workshop  employing  him  is  in  repetition,  or  in  work  of  a 
very  similar  kind.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  obvious  that  maximum 
efficiency  would  be  obtained  by  concentration  on  one  job  (or  on 
jobs  of  a  very  similar  type),  provided  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  continuity  and  permanence  of  employment  in  that  job. 

Another  question  which  has  to  be  faced  is  whether  a  workshop 
is  to  aim  at  retail  or  wholesale  distribution  of  its  products.  If 
retail,  the  greater  the  variety  of  articles  it  can  produce  the  better 
are  the  chances  of  sale,  but  the  market  is  narrow,  uncertain  and 
very  local.  If  wholesale,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  concen- 
trate upon  a  few  products,  for  which  there  is  a  sure  market,  pro- 
vided quality  and  price  are  right.  Granted  these  factors  it  would 
be  cheaper  for  local  authorities,  government  departments  and  the 
civil  service  to  take  the  whole  of  the  products  of  the  blind  rather 
than  meet  the  heavy  losses  incurred  by  the  majority  of  workshops 
under  the   present  svstem. 

A  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration  is  that  certain  workshops 
should  be  devoted  to  one  type  of  product  alone  and  become 
specialized  centres  for  that  production.  That  in  order  to  give  the 
blind  worker  the  best  possible  chance  a  proportion  of  sighted 
labour  should  be  employed  in  finishing  and  rendering  more  market- 
able the  goods  produced  (but  no  sighted  labour  should  be  employed 
for  the  sake  of  its  own  production).  With  such  assistance,  and 
granted  keen  supervision,  a  really  marketable  article  would  result 
and  the  necessary  standard  of  quality  be  maintained  to  ensure  a 
sale,  or  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  purchasing  departments  of 
local  authorities. 

Assuming  that  in  a  given  area,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small,  there  are  several  such  workshops,  it  should  be  easily  pos- 
sible to  agree  upon  the  same  standard  of  quality  for  each.  For 
this  particular  product  one  centre  would  be  recognized,  which 
would  buy  and  distribute  all  material  and  would  also  employ  one 
salesman  for  obtaining  orders  and  contracts  for  the  distribution 
of  the  whole  of  that  particular  product.  With  a  guarantee  of 
quality  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  local  authorities  to  buy  all 
they  could  of  that  product,  for  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
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pay  a  reasonable  price  than  to  make  up  a  heavy  loss  on  the 
workshop.  If  such  a  system  could  be  established  regionally  there 
is  no  reason  why,  through  the  co-operation  of  regions,  a  national 
selling  centre  could  not  be  set  up  which  could  approach  the 
Government  for  the  supply  by  the  blind  of  all  such  commodities 
as  they  could  make  and  which  are  used  in  Government  depart- 
ments and  services.  And  again,  as  the  care  of  the  blind  is 
recognized  as  a  national  charge,  it  would  be  sound  policy  for 
the  Government  to  provide  them  as  far  as  possible  with  employ- 
ment by  buying  their  goods  at  a  fair  market  price,  but  this  could 
only  be  achieved  by  establishing  a  uniform  standard  of  quality, 
commencing  in  regional  centres  and  spreading  to  a  radius  that 
would  eventually  include  the  whole  of  that  particular  product 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Only  by  uniform  quality  can  large 
orders  be  obtained,  and  they  are  essential  if  production  on  whole- 
sale lines  is  to  be  absorbed. 

Whilst  a  properly  organized  industry  should  be  able  to  employ 
all  the  efficient  blind  labour  likely  to  be  available,  there  still  re- 
mains the  problem  of  those  who  cannot,  even  in  slow  time,  attain 
the  necessary  standard  of  quality  and  efficiency,  and  there  is  the 
problem  of  women's  work  in  particular.  For  these,  more  varied 
industries  would  appear  desirable,  with  the  main  outlet  through 
retail  channels  and  by  a  sympathetic  rather  than  a  commercial 
appeal.  Retail  shops  are  generally  very  costly,  owing  to  their 
relatively  small  sales  in  proportion  to  rent  and  other  overhead 
charges.  As  an  alternative  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  with 
some  of  the  large  stores  and  with  co-operative  societies  for  a 
space  to  be  devoted  to  the  sale  of  blind  products  on  a  definite 
commission  basis  (say  25%),  the  stock  to  be  on  sale  or  return. 
The  scheme  adopted  by  Hull,  too,  has  many  advantages,  and  is 
deserving  of  further  study.  Regionally  a  travelling  van  would 
appear  to  be  a  good  proposition,  but  an  experienced  organizing 
salesman  is  necessary  to  direct  and  control  all  selling  efforts.  He 
would  arrange  for,  say,  a  one  to  three  days'  sale  of  blind  products 
in  each  village  in  rotation  through  the  area ;  for  the  van  to  visit 
every  village  pageant,  fete,  or  similar  gathering;  and  to  have  a 
stall  at  every  church  bazaar  and  sale  of  work,  giving  a  commission 
on  all  the  goods  sold  at  such  places.  As  such  sales  have  a  sym- 
pathetic appeal,  it  is  possible  that  a  less  exacting  standard  of 
quality  would  suffice  than  in  a  competitive  wholesale  industry, 
but  efficient  salesmanship  is  an  absolute  necessity.  To  retain  in- 
efficient workers  in  a  competitive  workshop  is  fatal  and,  for  such, 
occupational  rooms  might  be  provided,  where  each  is  paid  a 
standard  time  wage  and  where  the  commercial  results  are  of 
little  or  no  consequence.  Towards  the  cost  of  such  an  occupa- 
tional room  the  local  authority  might  reasonably  contribute  to  the 
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extent  of  the  unemployable  grant  and  should  that  cost  be  exceeded 
the  deficit  might  be  met  from  benevolent  efforts  or  grants.  Such 
a  room  would  be  an  excellent  objective  for  voluntary  effort  and 
sympathy,  and  would  tend  to  maintain  close  co-operation  between 
local   authorities   and    voluntary   societies. 

For  those  whose  work  is  never  really  saleable  or  of  only 
negligible  value  a  centre  for  pastime  occupation  could  be  pro- 
vided from  voluntary  funds,  the  authority  responsible  for  the  blind 
paying  the  unemployable  grant  to  each  worker,  and  the  voluntary 
society  defraying  the  cost  of  the  centre.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  a  local  authority  it  would  not  appear  logical  that  it  should 
cost  more  for  providing  one  with  work  than  for  maintenance 
without  work,  but  at  present  conditions  are  such  that  in  general 
it  would  be  much  more  economical  to  pay  a  man  up  to  25s.  od.  per 
week  augmentation  as  a  home  worker  rather  than  to  maintain 
a  workshop.  A  workshop  is  of  enormous  benefit  to  those  who  can 
be  employed  there,  but  when  the  cost  per  worker  exceeds  £100 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  wages  earned,  there  is  abundant 
ground  for  criticism  and  enquiry  as  to  its  methods  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  management.  Then  the  question  arises,  as  an  alter- 
native to  a  workshop,  whether  the  blind  would  be  less  happy 
under  a  scheme  of  homework,  with  a  home  teacher  to  supervise 
and  a  voluntary  society  caring  for  them  and  providing  social 
amenities? 

Is  our  main  objective  to  be  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 
blind  in  general,  however  attained,  or  the  development  of  work- 
shops, with  their  costly  administration?  With  constantly  im- 
proving machinery  for  the  use  of  the  sighted,  and  consequent 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,  the  employment  of  blind  work- 
ers on  a  commercial  basis  will  become  increasingly  difficult  and 
may  become  impossible  if  the  present  lack  of  organization  and 
co-ordination  is  allowed  to  continue.  I  would  therefore  suggest 
concentration  upon  specially  selected  industries — the  employment 
of  machinery  where  possible,  and  of  a  proportion  of  sighted  labour 
to  guide  and  finish.  Instead  of  several  small  departments  in  a 
workshop  I  would  concentrate  and  centralize  each  industry  in  a 
given  area  where  it  could  be  best  done,  so  that  each  workshop 
would  specialize  upon  one  particular  type  of  product,  for  which 
all  the  workers  there  should  be  trained.  One  workshop  would 
take  one  industry,  another  a  different  one,  but  this  could  only  be 
done  under  a  regional  system   with  central  control. 

We  are  in  an  age  of  co-ordination  and  amalgamation,  where 
industries  are  being  rationalized  and  controlled  as  never  before, 
and  as  it  is  hoped,  for  their  good,  but  nothing  is  being  done  in 
that  direction  for  blind  welfare  and  blind  industry,  yet  probably  in 
no  other  organization  is  there  such  relatively  costly   administra- 
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tion  or  such  poor  results  shown  in  commercial  transactions,  even 
after  making-  full  allowance  for  all  difficulties.  The  findings  of  the 
Workshops  Association  show  amazing  inequalities  in  earnings, 
conditions  and  augmentation  (wages — i.e.,  earnings — in  the  same 
occupation  vary  from  us.  id.  to  37s.  2d.,  and  augmentation  varies 
from  12s.  od.  to  34s.  od.),  yet  those  findings  are  so  inconclusive 
as  to  give  little  hope  of  any  great  change  or  improvement  as  a 
result  of  its  deliberations. 

At  present  there  seems  little  hope  of  reorganization  from 
within,  but  there  are  experts  in  the  commercial  world  whose  job 
it  is  first  to  analyse  and  dissect  the  component  parts  of  an  industry 
and  then  to  suggest  a  scheme  of  organization  and  control  which, 
followed  out,  will  bring  success.  Such  men  have  been  employed 
by  large  industries,  by  the  Government,  and  by  the  railways,  and 
if  such  an  expert,  with  his  staff,  could  be  called  in  as  a  specialist, 
to  treat  and  remove  the  weaknesses  too  obvious  in  blind  welfare 
it  would  probably  be  far  better  both  for  the  present  and  for  the 
coming  generation  of  blind  workers,  and  much  more  economical 
in  the  long  run  for  the  authorities  who  have  to  provide  the  funds. 
When  those  authorities  have  fully  met  their  liabilities  to  the  blind 
as  a  whole  there  is  still  ample  scope  for  voluntary  effort  in  pro- 
viding special  comforts  and  social  amenities.  Voluntary  effort 
and  sympathy  need  not  be  reduced,  but  should  be  directed  to  give 
the  blind  amenities  additional  to,  rather  than  supplanting,  the 
provision  made  for  them  by  the  local  authority.  The  care  of  the 
blind  is  in  the  first  place  the  duty  of  the  local  authority,  but  private 
and  voluntary  effort  can  supplement  whatever  is  done  officially 
and  so  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  who  need  and 
desire  such  sympathy  and  help. 


BLIND  SCOUTS. 

By  R.  W.  Paterson. 

The  Special  Tests  Department  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  Association 
deals  with  boys  who  are  handicapped,  and  it  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions— cripple,  mentally  defective,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
epileptic.  The  department  is  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Montagu 
Burrows,  Kt.,  C.I.E.,  who  is  directly  assisted  by  five  Assistant 
Headquarters  Commissioners.  Each  section  has,  in  addition,  its 
own  section  secretary.  A  monthly  periodical  is  published,  "  The 
Arrow  "  (3/-  a  year,  from  the  Boy  Scouts'  Association,  or  through 
myself),  which  has  articles  of  use  to  all  sections.  During  the  last 
year  there  has  been  a  series  of  six  articles  on  blind  Rover  Scouts, 
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one    on   the  camp   of    a   blind    Scout   Troop,    and   several    games 
suitable  for   blind    children. 

Scouts  develop  in  three  stages.  From  8  till  1 1  years  old  a  boy 
is  a  Wolf  Cub  and  learns  that  his  job  is  to  do  his  best.  Between 
ii  and  1 8  the  Scout  learns  that  he  can  add  to  doing-  his  best  by 
widening  his  activities.  After  18  he  becomes  a  Rover  Scout  and 
finds  that  his  job  is  to  go  out  and  tackle  the  things  waiting  to  be 
done.  The  whole  development  is  based  upon  the  clothing  of 
technical  knowledge,  with  a  certain  amount  of  unforced  romance 
(camping  is  very  practical — its  romance  cannot  be  denied),  the 
natural  wish  to  receive  responsibility  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
straightforward  code  of  life,  summed  up  in  the  Scout  Promise  and 
the  Scout  Laws. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  running  of 
a  blind  Scout  Troop.  The  boys  want  to  become  Scouts,  but  lack 
the  opportunity.  If  there  are  any  institutions  who  would  like 
further  information,  will  they  please  write  to  me?  and  if  they  wish 
I  can  put  them  into  touch  with  their  local  Scout  Associations,  who 
will  take  steps  to  discover  suitable  Scoutmasters  (or  "  Scouters," 
as  we  prefer  to  be  called). 

At  present  there  are  some  440  blind  Wolf  Cubs,  Scouts  and 
Rover  Scouts  in  Great  Britain.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  attending 
some  institution,  though  during  the  last  year  the  Scout  Association 
has  begun  to  open  up  a  wider  circle  of  blind  Scouts.  County 
Associations  for  the  Blind  have  been  asking  whether  the  Boy 
Scouts'  Association  has  any  counterpart  to  the  very  successful 
Post  Rangers  of  the  Girl  Guides'  Association.  Some  of  us  have 
put  our  heads  together,  and  now  there  are  over  two  dozen  blind 
Post  Rovers.  A  very  successful  camp  was  held  last  August  at 
Sherbourne,  near  Warwick,  in  the  parish  of  a  war-blinded  Padre, 
the  Rev.  Harold  Gibb,  who  is  producing  a  Braille  quarterly  for 
blind  Rovers  (the  cost  is  2/-  a  year). 

A  Braille  "  Letter  "  is  circulated  amongst  the  Rovers,  who 
each  make  their  additions. 

At  present  Essex  and  Birmingham  have  adopted  the  scheme. 
Lincolnshire  is  taking  steps  to  get  going  and  several  other  counties 
are  very  interested. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Editor  for  allowing  me  this  space. 
May  it  be  justified  by  an  increase  in  my  mail  !  All  letters  should 
be  addressed  :  Robert  W.  Paterson,  Pakenham  House,  20  Char- 
lotte  Road,    Birmingham    15. 
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HANDBOOK    FOR    HOME    TEACHERS. 

[Review  on  Handbook  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Produced 
by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Published  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.     Price  Three  Shillings.] 

This  is  the  third  revised  edition.  Those  home  teachers  who 
have  sat  for  their  diploma  know  the  value  of  this  book.  It  is 
intended  primarily  to  help  candidates  who  are  preparing  for  their 
diploma,  and  very  admirably  does  it  fulfil  the  function  for  which 
it  was  designed — not  that  there  is  any  sensation  of  cramming 
for  an  examination  felt  when  reading  the  book;  far  from  it. 
There  is  a  strong  impression  derived  from  each  chapter  that  one 
is  in  the  hands  of  experts,  who  know  what  they  are  writing  about, 
because  their  knowledge  springs  from  experience  of  the  prob- 
lems the  home  teachers  will  have  to  face. 

The  revisions  and  additions  bring  the  book  up  to  date  and 
make  it  even  more  valuable  than  the  previous  issues.  New 
chapters  are  :  Occupations,  Office  Routine,  The  Blind  under  the 
Local  Government  Act.  Chapters  which  have  been  rewritten  by 
new  authorities  are  :  Home  Visiting  and  Social  Welfare,  Hygiene, 
The   Blind  and  Legislation. 

One  would  like  to  indicate  pertinent  points  from  each  chapter, 
but  space  forbids.  Still,  as  an  example,  let  us  take  an 
illustration  from  the  chapter  on  The  Blind  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  page  149  :  "It  is  of  value  for  the  home 
teacher  to  know  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  half-way  house  to  add  to 
the  full  declaration  referred  to  above.  It  is  possible  for  a  local 
authority  (which  does  not  yet  feel  able  to  remove  the  blind 
entirely  from  the  Poor  Law  to  have  the  care  of  the  blind  assigned 
from  the  Public  Assistance  Committee  to  a  special  committee 
dealing  with  the  blind.  In  effect,  this  means  that  the  special 
committee  presents  all  the  cases  to  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Public  Assistance  Committee,  which  also  is  technically  responsible 
for  finding  the  money." 

Or  another  little  tip  in  The  Manual  Alphabet  for  the  Deaf 
Blind,  page  84  :  "  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  grip  the  wrist  too 
tightly,  not  to  hold  it  in  a  strained  or  unnatural  position."  I  am 
sorry  there  are  no  photographic  plates  in  connection  with  this 
chapter. 

A  number  of  home  teachers  live  a  very  lonely  life,  because  the 
people  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  instruct  them  are  just  the 
ones  who  need  information.  This  book  should  be  of  great  service 
to  both.  Committees  change  and  new  members  take  time  to 
understand  the  situation.     This  book  should  be  at  their  disposal. 
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Local  authorities  have  so  many  problems.  The  blind  problem 
is  only  one.  All  members  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee 
should  possess  this  book ;  it  would  increase  their  sympathy  both 
with  the  blind  and  with  home  teachers.  In  fact,  everyone  work- 
ing for  the  blind  should  buy  a  copy,  as  it  is  intended  for  home 
teachers  "  and  others." 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  might  consider  the  publi- 
cation of  other  manuals  which  might  be  of  service  to  many 
members.  (We  know  the  experience  with  that  splendid  Report, 
Physical  Education  of  the  Blind,  published  under  the  auspices 
of  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind,  does  not  justify  this.  I 
believe  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  teachers  of  physical  training  to 
show  their  appreciation.) 

Meanwhile,  congratulations  to  the  examiners  who  wrote  this 
handbook  and  thanks  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for 
publishing  it.  F.E.H. 


[Taken  from  The  Midland  Daily  Telegraph.] 

MORE  HOWLERS. 

Every  now  and  again  one  of  the  school  magazines  which  are 
received  in  this  office  come  out  with  a  list  of  schoolboy  howlers, 
either  culled  from  examination  papers  or  collected  from  other 
sources.  Sometimes  they  prove  to  be  very  amusing,  and  some- 
times they  fall  a  little  flat.  The  current  number  of  the  Bablake 
School  Magazine,  The  Wheatleyan,  contains  what  I  imagine  to 
be  a  few  really  good  examples  of  that  unconscious  type  of  humour. 
I  tried  them  out  on  a  colleague  in  the  office,  and  he  reacted  favour- 
ably, so  I  will  hand  one  or  two  of  them  on  to  you  : — 

Question  :  What  is  a  "  Blue  Stocking  "?  Answer  :  A  female 
pendant. 

Question  :  Give  some  account  of  Victorian  poetry.  Answer  : 
Victorian  poetry  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  by 
poets. 

Question  :  What  do  you  know  of  Dr.  Johnson?  Answer  :  He 
was  the  man  who  helped  Oliver  Goldsmith  to  write  Gray's 
"  Elergy." 

Question  :  Give  an  example  of  metaphor.  Answer  :  The  ship 
is  the  camel  of  the  sea. 

Also  :  Tarzan  is  a  short  name  for  the  American  flag.  Its  full 
name  is  Tarzan  Stripes. 
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They  gave  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  lovely  funeral.     It  took 
six  men  to  carry  the  beer. 

John    Bright   was   famous   for   an   incurable   disease. 

Algebraical  symbols  are  used  when  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about. 


[This  article  is  contributed  by  Mrs.  E.  K.  Baron,  who  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  review  foreign  magazines.  It  is  somewhat  out 
of  date,  having  been  unavoidably  excluded  from  the  January 
number.] 

CONTINENTAL    MAGAZINES. 

MAGAZINE   ON   THE    EDUCATION   OF    THE    BLIND 

(The   Organ  of  the  Marburg  College  for  the  Blind  and   Society 
of   Blind   Academicians). 

A  paper  to  further  the  interests  of  the  blind — the  education, 
welfare — and  to  help  blind  professional  men  and  those  interested 
in  them.     Fifth  year  :  July — September,  1934;  published  quarterly. 

The  first  article  is  in  memory  of  Hindenburg ;  the  second  article 
is  on  a  point  of  law  about  a  student's  payments;  the  third  article 
is  a  report  on  the  College  at  Marburg,  from  1st  October,  1932, 
to  31st  March,   1934.     I  give  the  gist  of  it  below  : — 

The  buildings  of  the  College  have  not  been  altered  since  1932. 
They  consist  of  three  groups — (1)  the  library,  the  students'  hostel, 
the  offices  and  record  offices,  and  consulting  rooms ;  (2)  the  pupils' 
home,  the  secondary  school,  and  domestic  offices;  (3)  the  publish- 
ing house,  with  the  printing  and  bookbinding  works  for  the 
blind,  the  copying  and  correcting  departments,  the  book-keeping 
rooms,  the  warehouses,  and  experimental  department. 

The  library  is  the  nucleus  of  the  Marburg  organization  and  has 
grown  from  1st  October,  1932,  to  1st  April,  1934,  from  16,325 
volumes  to  18,285  volumes.  Of  these,  14,381  volumes  are  scienti- 
fic* 359  volumes  are  books  of  instruction,  1,94.1  volumes  are  fine 
art,  1,604  volumes  are  music.  This  list  shows  the  large  number 
of  scientific  works  we  print. 

The  numbers  of  our  borrowers  are  as  follows  :  1932 — 1,321, 
1933 — 1,446,  1934 — 1,489  (to  1st  April).  Of  the  readers  in  1931 
40%  were  war  blind  and  60%  were  civilian  blind.  In  1934  25% 
were  war  blind  and  75%  were  civilian  blind.  In  1932  we  lent 
19,042  volumes,  in  1933  23,845  volumes,  and  in  1934  6,094  v°l" 
umes  (from  1st  January  to  1st  April).  That  means  that  in  the 
year  1934  we  had  an  in-and-output  of  81  volumes  per  day. 
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Of  those  books  installed  lately  80%  have  been  published  by 
us,  and  20%  through  other  publishers,  most  of  these  from 
abroad.  Unfortunately,  through  lack  of  funds,  we  have  been 
unable  to  procure  some  very  valuable  foreign  books.  For  these 
we  are  dependent  on  handwritten  copies. 

Our  black-print  library  consists  of  7,985  volumes.  Our  books 
are  produced  in  four  systems  of  printing  :  Class  I — ordinary 
Braille,  Class  II — foreign  and  scientific  terms,  Class  III — short- 
hand, Class  IV — mathematical  and  chemical. 

At  present,  plans  are  on  foot  for  an  international  system  for 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  phonetic  writing,  according  to  the 
Marburg  system. 

A  small  printing  department  is  set  aside  for  book-titles,  for  the 
printing  of  the  magazine,  leaflets,  office  material,  etc. 

Our  mechanical  workshop  undertakes  our  repairs  in  all  the 
other  departments,  including  all  the  blind  typewriters  of  both 
offices  and  school.  We  have  lately  produced  school  implements  in 
all  forms,  and  a  new  shorthand  machine  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction and  will  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  correcting  department  works  for  both  the  publishing 
house  and  the  handwritten  department.  The  scientific  character 
of  most  of  our  books  requires  most  painstaking  work. 

The  education  portion  is  composed  of  the  students'  home,  the 
secondary  school,  the  commercial  school,  the  music  school,  the 
pupils'   home,  garden,  park,  gymnasium  and  playground. 

There  were  in  Marburg  : — 

Terms  Pupils        Students     Trainees       Total 

Winter  to  summer,   1932-33   27     ...      16     ...      5     ...     48 

Summer,    1933   25     ...      16     ...     2     ...     43 

Winter  to  summer,    1933-34   23      ...      21      ...      2      ...      46 

Up  to  1st  April,  1934,  277  blind  persons  have  used  the  College. 
Of  these,  30  have  died,  174  are  in  work,  26  are  being  trained,  30 
are  students,  25  have  returned  home,  19  are  pupils — 32  in  the 
summer  term  of  1934. 

About  600  outside  blind  keep  in  touch  with  us  and  ask  our 
advice  on  the  various  matters   connected  with  their  professions. 

The  staff  of  our  secondary  school  consists  of  headmaster,  6 
fully-qualified  teachers  and  4  partly-qualified   teachers. 

The  examination  results  were  good.  In  1933-34,  8  students 
completed  the  course  and  passed  matriculation,  2  passed  the 
primary  matriculation,  and  2  passed  the  school  certificate.  The 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  Ministry  of  the  Interior  have  been  asked 
to  give  posts  to  likely  students. 
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Our  advisory  bureau  gives  advice  to  all  requiring  posts — 
public  and  private — and  arranges  these.  This  bureau  also  handles 
all  statistics  and  advises  on  materials  and  books  to  be  used. 

What  the  College  has  done  for  the  war-blinded  professional 
men  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlet,  The  Care  of  the  War-blinded 
in  Marburg,    191 5-1932. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  allowed  us  to  pass  on  the 
advantages  they  provided  for  the  war-blinded  to  the  civilian  blind 
now  coming  on. 


"  ARCHIV  "  (THE  RECORDER), 

To  further  the  education  of  the  blind  and  those  with  little  sight. 

1  st  number,  1st  year,  October,  1934.  Editors  :  Director  S. 
Altman  (Vienna),  Dr.  Toth  (Budapest),  Professor  Wanecek 
(Vienna).  Collaborators  from  various  countries;  among  them 
Mr.   Eagar,  of  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

This  magazine  aims  at  discussing  the  various  problems  con- 
nected with  both  the  blind  and  those  with  weak  sight,  records  the 
experiments  made  and  their  results,  and  asks  for  an  interchange 
of  views  between  the  different  countries. 

It  welcomes  questions  and    articles  in  any  language. 

The  first  number  has  the  following  articles  : — 

(1)  Modelling  for  the  blind,  and  its  influence  in  relation  to  the 

meaning  of  form   and   space,  by  Dr.  Miinz. 

(2)  The  development  of  the   senses  and  individuality  of  blind 

babies. 

(3)  Education    of   the   blind    on    the    foundation    of   character 

building. 

(4)  On  normal  hand-writing  and  its   educational  value  in  the 

blind  school. 

(5)  News  and  Information — 

(a)  Remarks   on   the   methods  of   the   special   school   for 

weak-sighted   at    Chemnitz. 

(b)  A  letter  from  Dr.  Allen,  of  Cambridge,  U.S.A.  ; 

(c)  A  list  of  new  publications,  principally  in  English. 

The  motto  of  this  paper  might  be  translated  thus  :  "  Watch- 
man,  what  of  the  night?  " 
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NOTES. 

Professional  Information. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Home  Teacher  often  encounters 
problems  which  are  hard  to  solve.  He  may  be  working  in  a 
rural  area  too  remote  to  allow  him  to  attend  the  meetings  of  his 
branch  of  the  College,  or  to  look  for  information  at  a  public 
library.  Questions  upon  any  point  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Editor 
and  will  be  answered  in  the  following  number  of  the  Magazine. 

Blind  Readers. 

Requests  have  repeatedly  been  made  for  a  Braille  edition  of 
the  Magazine,  but  the  price  of  a  stereotyped  edition  is  prohibitive. 
Through  the  kindness  of  voluntary  writers,  three  Braille  copies 
of  each  issue  are  produced  and  circulated  in  Scotland,  and  these 
will  gladly  be  lent  to  any  reader  south  of  the  Border  who  wishes 
to  borrow  them.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Branch, 
Mr.  J.  Cormack,  4  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 


Wm.   Neill  &  Sons   Ltd.,    Printers,   93    Mornington   Street,    Manchester    13. 
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MEETING    OF    THE   EXECUTIVE. 

The  General  Executive  met  in  council  on  April  1 2th,  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage.  There  was  a  very  full 
attendance  of  members.  The  principal  matter  for  discussion  re- 
lated to  proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  College. 
The  report  of  a  special  sub-committee  in  the  form  of  a  memoran- 
dum, prepared  by  Dr.  Ritchie,  had  been  circulated,  and  the 
discussion  was  focusscd  upon  two  points  :  the  first  being  the 
question  of  incorporation  and  the  second  the  suggestion  that  a 
new  method  of  electing  the  Executive  should  be  introduced,  so 
that  all  sections  of  members  would  be  represented.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  first  of  these  points  should  be  referred  to  the 
members  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  with  the  recommendation  that 
incorporation    should    be    sought.      With    regard    to   the    election 
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of  the  Executive  it  was  decided  that  the  present  method  was 
perfectly  equitable  and  that  to  make  any  change  would  be  a 
mistake.  Mr.  Edward  Evans  presented  a  report,  which  had  been 
circulated,  dealing-  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Partially-sighted  Children.  These  recommenda- 
tions, particularly  those  dealing  with  segregation,  came  in  for 
some  criticism,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Executive  that  the 
memorandum  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
but  that  steps  should  first  be  taken  to  impress  on  the  authorities 
the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  children  who,  after  being  at  a 
school  for  the  blind,  had  been  removed  owing  to  improvement 
of  vision. 

The  question  of  renaming  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  was 
considered,  and  it  was  decided  to  leave  this  matter  over  until  the 
Annual   Meeting. 

Dr.  Ritchie  outlined  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made 
for  the  holding  of  vacation  courses  in  July. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  intimated  that  the  special  syllabus 
of  lectures  for  teachers  of  music  in  schools  was  now  almost  com- 
plete, and  that  the  course  would  be  open  to  any  teachers  of  music 
who  might  care  to  attend,  though  only  teachers  in  schools  would 
participate  in  the  grants  to  be  paid  towards  railway  expenses 
by  the   Board   of  Education. 

Reports  from  the  Boards  of  Examiners  were  submitted  and 
also  reports  of  meetings  held  by  the  various  branches. 

A  number  of  new  members  were  elected. 

The  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting  was  fixed  for  Saturday, 
June  22nd. 

Recent  Elections. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  recent  elections  : — 

V ice-Chairman  :   Mr.   Geo.    Symes. 

Executive  :   Mr.   Andrews,   Mr.   Evans,   Mr.  Priestley,   Mr. 
Tate,  Miss  Tetley. 


VACATION    COURSES. 

Will  teachers  of  music  note  that  these  courses  are  open  to 
them  whether  they  are  teachers  of  music  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
or  whether  they  are  teaching  in  a  private  capacity.  The  lectures 
take  place  during  the  last  week  in  July.  Further  information 
about  them  will  willingly  be  supplied  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  College. 
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MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

The  results  of  the  elections  carried  out  in  February  are  as 
follows  : — 

Chairman  :  Miss  J.   I.  Falconer,  O.B.E. 
Ex-Chairman  :   Miss  E.  M.  Morley. 
Vice-Chairman  :   Mr.    H.   S.    Edkins. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  J.   E.  Tookey. 
Committee  :   Miss   E.    Fisher,   Mrs.  J.   Dalby,   Miss  S.    M. 
Gaster,  Miss  V.   M.   Ludford. 

A  meeting  of  the  branch  was  held  at  Edgbaston  on  March 
2nd,  1935,  when  about  35  members  attended  from  all  parts  of  the 
Midlands.  This  figure  represents  almost  three-quarters  of  the 
branch  membership. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  who  was  to  address  the  meeting  on  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  with  Reference  to  the  College, 
was  unfortunately  prevented  from  attending.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided at  the  last  minute  to  initiate  a  discussion  on  the  Report. 
Mr.  M.  Priestley,  of  Nottingham,  consented,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
to  open  the  discussion.  He  elaborated  his  remarks  already  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Beacon,  and  an  animated  debate  followed,  in 
which  many  speakers  took  part. 

The  course  adopted  by  General  Executive  in  connection  with 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  received  warm  support. 

It  was  announced  during  the  meeting  that  Miss  V.  M.  Lud- 
ford, who  has  so  ably  performed  the  duties  of  secretary  and 
treasurer  for  the  past  five  years,  was  compelled  to  resign  her  post. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Ludford  for  her  valuable  service 
to  the  branch  was  proposed  by  Miss  S.  M.  Gaster  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  tea  at  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Matron  and  her  staff  for 
their  kind  hospitality. 

The  date  and  venue  of  the  next  meeting  were  not  decided,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  take  place  in  June. 


SOUTHERN   BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  6th,  at  the  County  Hall, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  London  County  Council.  In  spite  of 
the  counter  attraction  of  the  Boat  Race  there  was  an  attendance 
of  about  50,  and  all  who  were  present  were  delighted  with  the 
address  on   Group  Listening  in  Schools  and  for  Adult  Listeners, 
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which  was  given  by  Mr.  N.  G.  Luker,  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Luker  showed  how,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  just  at  a  time 
when  the  educational  world  was  beginning  to  develop  along  new 
lines  and  to  break  down  the  artificial  barrier  that  has  separated 
education  from  life,  the  scientific  discovery  was  made  that  a  sound 
in  one  place  could  be  heard  in  many  other  places.  Visits  to  fac- 
tories and  museums,  the  opening  up  of  juvenile  sections  in  our 
public  libraries,  expeditions  and  school  journeys,  had  formed  part 
of  the  new  educational  programme  and  took  the  child  out  from 
the  school  into  the  world ;  and  to  all  this  was  now  added  the  new 
discovery  of  wireless,  which  brought  the  world  itself  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  school. 

School  broadcasting  had  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  and 
although  its  potentialities  were  still  only  beginning  to  be  explored 
it  had  now  become  an  accepted  part  of  the  educational  programme 
and  was  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  novelty.     There  were  three 
main  channels  along  which  it  could  do  something  for  the  school  : — 
i — In   relation  to   sound,   expressed   in  music,   the  reading 
of  verse  and  prose,  and  in  foreign  languages.     Through  this 
medium  the  child  could  listen  to  fine  music,  finely  played ;   to 
the  reading  of  prose  and  poetry  by  those  skilled  in  such  read- 
ing,  and  to  foreign  languages  spoken  by  natives. 

2 — It  could  give  to  the  schools  the  services  of  experts  in 
certain  subjects  where  there  might  be  no  specialist  teacher 
available  on  the  school  staff  (e.g.,  in  biology).  New  subjects 
tend  to  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  and  the  teacher  often 
feels  that  before  they  should  take  a  recognized  place  on  the 
time  table  a  period  of  experimentation  might  be  useful. 

3 — Broadcast  lessons  can  be  given  by  the  man  or  woman 
who  knows  a  subject  from  within  in  a  way  impossible  to  the 
ordinary   teacher.     The   school   geography   lesson   can    be  en- 
riched by  the  personal  experiences  of  the  traveller  and  explorer, 
the  history  lesson  by  the  knowledge  of  the  specialist  who  has 
had    leisure    for    research.      Further,    the    knowledge    of   the 
specialist  can  be  united  with  the  art  of  the  actor  and  dramatist, 
for,  because  Broadcasting  House  is  in  a  large  measure  a  place 
for  entertainment,   it  has  ample  resources  for  such  entertain- 
ment in  actors,  music,  sound  effects,  etc.     All  these  could  be 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher,  so  that  episodes  of  history 
could  be  acted  out  and  made  vividly  alive. 
Mr.  Luker  stated  that  in  England  broacasting  for  schools  was 
happily  free  from  propaganda  ;  in  other  European  countries  such 
propaganda  for  political  ends  was  encouraged,  but  here  the  aim 
was  purely  educational.     The  B.B.C.   was  not,  however,  an  edu- 
cational  body,   and  it   therefore   entrusted  the  whole  business   of 
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devising-  the  programmes  for  school  broadcasting-  to  a  specialist 
committee,  known  as  the  Central  Council  for  School  Broadcasting, 
which  had  upon  it  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
local  authorities,  unions  of  teachers,  and  other  educational  bodies. 
This  Council  was  advisory,  but  the  B.B.C.  had  never  up  to  the 
present  refused  to  implement  its  decisions.  Because  it  was  a 
large  body  it  delegated  its  work  to  subject-committees,  the 
majority  of  whose  members  were  teachers,  with  practical  day-to- 
day knowledge  of  the  use  of  wireless  in  their  schools. 

Passing  from  the  question  of  school  broadcasting  to  that  of 
group  listening  among  adults  the  speaker  began  by  a  warning 
on  the  dangers  of  indiscriminate  listening,  as  exemplified  by  the 
household  that  turns  on  the  wireless  as  a  background  to  the 
day's  life,  and  lets  the  symphony  concert,  the  children's  hour, 
Henry  Hall's  band,  and  a  talk  to  mothers  flow  over  its  head  as 
a  series  of  noises.  It  was  hoped  by  means  of  school  broadcasting 
to  educate  the  child  into  the  habit  of  discriminate  listening,  but 
the  adult  needed  also  to  be  trained. 

Group  listening  by  adults  had  grown  up  naturally,  as  a  result 
of  those  earlier  days  of  broadcasting,  when  a  loud  speaker  was 
something  of  a  novelty,  and  it  was  customary  for  those  whose 
neighbour  owned  one  to  meet  at  the  house  of  such  an  owner 
to  listen  to  any  item  of  special  interest.  It  had  occurred  to  those 
interested  in  adult  education  that  this  habit  might  be  directed  into 
educational  channels  and,  as  a  result,  three  talks  each  week  were 
arranged  between  7-30  and  8  p.m.,  and  specially  adapted  for 
group  listening.  They  were  planned  attractively,  but  with  a  view 
to  discussion  and  study.  Here  again  the  advisory  machinery  was 
in  hands  of  an  Advisory   Committee. 

After  his  address,  Mr.  Luker  very  kindly  answered  questions, 
and  more  than  once  emphasized  the  readiness  of  the  B.B.C.  to  re- 
ceive criticisms,  suggestions  and  enquiries,  which  might  help  to 
improve  the  service,  either  of  school  broadcasting  or  of  group 
listening  by   adults. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Howard, 
and  one  to  the  L.C.C.  for  the  loan  of  a  room,  by  Miss  Thomas. 


Election  Results  (Southern  Branch). 

The    following    members    have    been    elected    for    the   coming 
year  : — 

Vice-Chairman  :   Mr.  Williams. 

Committee  :   Miss  Fricker,  Mr.  Cxreenley,  Miss  Monk,  Mr. 
Peppitt. 


s\ 
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GEOGRAPHY— SOME   QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

Three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  reading-  of  my  paper, 
The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Schools  for  Blind  Children,  to 
the  members  of  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
and  its  subsequent  publication  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
During-  that  time  I  have  compiled  the  proposed  textbook  on  the 
British  Isles.  It  has  been  approved  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  publishing-  department  of  the  N.I.B.  As  regards  the  paper 
as  a  whole  I  have  received  numerous  appreciations  and  commend- 
ations, some  differences  of  opinion,  and  a  little  criticism.  This 
is  exactly  what  one  expects.  Unanimous  agreement  would  be 
intolerable.  Some  differences  of  opinion  have  been  through  mis- 
understandings and  can  be  easily  cleared  up,  others  have  been 
slight  and  some  have  been  very  extreme.  Finally,  some  helpful 
suggestions  have  been  brought  forward,  which  have  enabled  me 
to  develop  new  ideas.  The  more  frequent  publication  of  our 
magazine  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
questions  put  to  me,  and  also  to  clear  away  any  misunderstand- 
ings, which  I  partly  propose  to  do1  in  this  number  ;  subsequently  I 
shall  develop  in  full  a  scheme  of  school  geography,  which  I  hope 
will  be  helpful  to  all  those  concerned. 

The  paper,  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Schools  for  Blind 
Children,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  divided  into  four  sections  : 
(i)  The  Science  of  Geography,  (2)  The  Psychology  of  the  Blind 
in  relation  to  that  Science,  (3)  Suitable  Apparatus,  (4)  Schemes 
of  Work  and  Suitable  Text  Books.  It  appeared  in  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  for  January,  March  and  May,  1932.  Most  of  the 
criticism  and  differences  of  opinion  have  centred  round  sections 
(2)  and  (3),  together  on  the  question  of  maps.  That  is  to  say 
"  Does  a  blind  child  look  at  and  read  a  map  in  the  way  you 
suggest?  "  and  "  How  much  value  do  you  attach  to  a  map  and 
how  much  does  a  blind  child  gain  from  a  map?  "  On  this  latter 
question  there  have  been  extremes  of  opinion.  Some  think  much 
more  could  be  done;  others  that  maps  "  fretsawed  "  or  "  Boyle  " 
are  of  no  use  whatsoever.  There  has  also  been  some  question  as 
to  the  definition  of  geography  which  I  quoted  and  how  much 
of  it  I  expect  a  blind  child  to  know.  As  I  intend  to  go  very 
thoroughly  into  this  question  in  the  next  number  of  our  magazine 
I  will  leave  it  until  then  and  confine  myself  here  to  the  queries 
concerning  the  use  and  usefulness  of  maps. 

On  the  subject  of  maps  and  their  uses  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  some  wide  differences  of  opinion.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  many  of  them  will  disappear  when  the  psychological  factor 
has  been  grasped  that  movement  and  relative  position  count  far 
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more  than  shape.  I  am  confident  that  once  this  is  realized  the 
adjustment  of  the  teacher's  methods  to  meet  it  will  soon  solve 
one  of  the  great  problems  in  teaching  geography  to  blind  children. 
This  factor  has  been  brought  to  light  in  two  other  subjects. 
Many  new  "  Mental  Tests  "  in  arithmetic  have  appeared  in  book 
form  lately.  These  books  are  given  to  the  children  and  they 
work  the  problems  mentally  and  write  down  the  answer  only. 
In  giving  these  tests  to  blind  children  it  was  found  that  they 
could  not  do  them  with  anything  like  the  same  ease  and  rapidity. 
The  conclusion  at  which  the  teachers  arrived  was  that  the  sighted 
child  can  see  the  sum  as  a  whole  already  set  down  for  him, 
and  the  blind  child  has  to  remember  it  as  it  is  dictated  to  him  bit 
by  bit,  and  does  not  see  it  as  a  whole.  Have  I  not  said  the 
same  thing  about  learning  to  use  the  map?  Another  teacher 
taught  a  blind  person  this  new  "  square  handwriting,"  and  in 
showing  a  specimen  of  it  remarked  "  All  the  letters  are  remem- 
bered by  movement — shape  means  nothing."  There  are  the 
facts.  What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them?  To  return 
to  the  maps  :  here  is  a  selection  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
put  to  me. 

i — "  How  far  do  you  expect  a  blind  child  to  use  and  under- 
stand a  map,  because  some  children  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish one  map  from  another,  and  some  have  even  '  succeed- 
ed '  in  showing  the  political  divisions  of  one  country  on  a  map 
of   another?  " 

To  answer  the  second  part  of  the  question  first.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  child  in  handling  the  map  came  upon  a  part  of 
the  coast  line  which  suggested  the  other  country  to  him,  and 
from  that  point  he  built  up  the  relative  positions  of  the  different 
political  divisions.  Turn  England  and  Wales  so  that  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  map  is  at  the  top.  There  is  then  a  certain  similarity 
between  England  and  Wales  and  Australia.  If  we  commence  at 
the  Wash  and  travel  round  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and 
Essex  to  the  Thames  estuary,  and  then  round  Kent,  it  is  very  like 
the  north  coast  of  Australia — the  Thames  estuary  corresponding 
to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  Kent  to  Queensland.  That  the 
child  could  build  up  the  correct  relative  positions  was  something, 
and  if  a  blind  child  can  obtain  a  satisfactory  idea  of  where  differ- 
ent places  are  in  the  world  and  is  able  to  connect  some  definite 
information  with  them  then  surely  the  map  is  fulfilling  a  useful 
purpose.      I   do  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  this. 

2 — Difference  in  Scale.  "  Does  not  the  difference  in  size  of 
maps  of  the  same  country  or  continent  confuse  a  child  because 
the  larger  scale  map  may  contain  more  detail  in  coast  line,  river 
bends,  etc.,  than  is  possible  on  the  smaller  map,  and  consequently 
will  convey  conflicting   impressions?  " 
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The  movement  factor  solves  this  question  at  once.  The  blind 
child  does  not  remember  the  details  of  shape.  Neither  do  fully- 
sighted  people.  As  the  blind  go  more  for  relative  position,  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  country  or  continent  will  be  in  the  same 
relative  position,  whatever  the  size  of  the  map.  Here  are  two 
practical  illustrations.  The  Iberian  peninsula  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Europe  will  be  in  the  bottom  left-hand  corner 
of  the  map  of  that  continent,  be  it  the  small  individual  map  or 
the  larger  fretsaw-made  map  on  the  wall.  Similarly  the  Caspian 
Sea  will  be  in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner.  Proportionate 
judgment  will  give  other  positions.  Then  again,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  map  of  Europe,  but  at  the 
top  of  a  map  of  Africa,  and  if  the  blind  child  is  taught  in  that 
manner  the  scale  of  the  map  makes  little  difference ;  but  just  like 
every  other  child  he  has  to  be  taught  how  to  do  it.  And,  finally, 
if  the  larger  maps  are  the  teacher's  own  production  he  can  make 
the  modifications  in  coast  line  and  river  bend,  etc.,  to  meet  his 
own   requirements. 

3 — Contour  Maps.  Some  people  have  asked  me  whether  I 
consider  contour  maps  of  any  value,  the  argument  being  if  one 
layer  of  plywood  can  be  cut  for  coast  line  others  can  be  cut  for 
contours  and  superimposed.  This  has  been  done  successfully  in 
sighted  schools,  but  as  to  its  success  with  the  blind  in  my  opinion 
the  answer  is  "  No."  The  success  of  the  fretsawing  of  the  land 
area  to  raise  it  above  the  sea  rests  entirely  upon  the  fact  that  the 
fingers  of  the  blind  child  in  reaching  the  coast  line  and  having  to 
"  step  up,"  as  it  were,  tell  him  that  he  has  left  the  sea  and 
is  on  a  land  area  wherever  he  touches  the  map.  Conversely, 
when  he  has  to  "  step  down  "  he  knows  he  is  on  the  sea.  If 
you  add  other  raised  edges  for  contours  how  is  the  blind  child 
going  to  know  which  is  coast  line  and  which  is  contour?  Or  if 
you  overcome  that  difficulty  by  different  thickness  of  wood,  or 
some  other  way,  is  the  object  of  contours  achieved?  Do  they 
give  the  child  a  correct  impression  of  mountains  and  valleys? 
I  am  convinced  that  they  do  not.  That  a  simple  contour  map 
might  give  an  intelligent  blind  student  of  the  secondary  school 
or  college  an  idea  of  how  contour  maps  are  made  I  will  not 
dispute,  but  as  for  the  making  of  contour  maps  for  general  geog- 
raphy teaching,  decidedly  "  No." 

"  How  then  do  you  propose  teaching  the  mountain  areas?  " 
The  answer  is  threefold  :  (a)  by  reading  suitable  descriptions ;  (b) 
by  using  the  physical  maps  issued  by  the  N.I.B.  ;  (c)  by  using 
sheets  of  closely  written  Braille  dots,  cutting  them  out  and  pasting 
them  in  the  correct  positions  on  the  large  maps.  None  of  these 
methods  are  ideal.  We  cannot  guarantee  that  our  word  pictures 
give  an  absolutely  correct  impression,  even  though  the  child  may  be 
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able  to  describe  them  back  to  us  quite  successfully,   and  use  his 
own  words   in   doing  so. 

Of  the  maps,  the  "  Boyle  "  maps  cannot  show  the  difference 
in  the  types  of  highland  areas.  For  example,  the  ridge  of  the 
Scandinavian  escarpment  appears  exactly  the  same  as  the  Alpine 
systems  of  the  south  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  use  of  Braille  dots. 

Some  blind  people  prefer  the  old  fashioned  relief  maps  for 
the  representation  of  mountains.  "  They  hit  mountains,"  one  said. 
So  far,  so  good.  These  old  maps,  however,  have  not  the  sharply 
denned  coast  line  and  have  none  of  the  other  advantages  of  the 
home-made  article.  I  should  like  to  experiment  with  the  mould 
from  which  these  maps  are  cast.  In  the  first  place  I  should  fret- 
saw out  in  plywood  a  negative  map,  i.e.,  cut  out  the  land  area 
.and  save  the  part  representing  the  sea.  This  completed,  it  would 
be  laid  accurately  in  place  on  the  mould,  and  then  the  plaster  of 
Paris  poured  in  in  the  usual  way.  On  removing  the  mould  when 
the  cast  was  set  it  would  produce  a  relief  map  with  coast  line 
distinctly  raised,  similar  to  the  fretsaw  outline.  Before  the 
plaster  had  time  to  set,  features  to  mark  the  towns  and  an  en- 
larged groove  for  the  rivers  would  have  to  be  made.  Such  a  map 
would  be  very  expensive,  as  it  would  have  to  be  made  by  a  firm 
who  have  the  moulds  for  producing  the  map,  and  the  additional 
negative  would  have  to  be  cut  out  by  hand  and  made  to  fit  quite 
accurately  to  guarantee  success.  And  after  all,  would  the  ulti- 
mate result  be  worth  the  trouble  and  expense?  Would  our 
children  be  so  very  much  better  off?  I  am  afraid  not.  No,  I  do 
not  sec  what  more  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  depicting 
mountain  areas.  If  we  live  in  a  hilly  district  we  can  give  some 
idea  by  making  comparisons  of  sloping  surfaces  and  the  like.  Be- 
yond this  matters  must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

4 — Another  query  with  regard  to  maps,  and  that  is  the  good 
old  perennial,  "  How  teach  distances?  "  No  one  can  teach  such 
distances  as  3,000  miles  and  4,000  miles,  so  how  can  we  expect  to 
convey  anything  to  our  children?  This  is  a  favourite  question 
in  all  classes  of  teachers,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  blind  world. 
Of  course,  3,000  miles,  or  even  6,000,  conveys  very  little  when 
taken  by  itself.  But  if  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's  be  taken  as 
600  miles  we  have  a  unit  of  comparison;  or,  again,  3,000  miles 
can  mean  much  more  in  the  width  of  Canada  for  example  if  we 
also  state  that  it  takes  a  train  four  days  to  cover  the  journey  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver.  It  may  need  the  actual  journey  to  realize 
fully  the  distance,  but  then  just  because  a  person  cannot  realize 
a  fact  is  he  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it?  On  the  other  hand 
I  believe  in  round  figures  rather  than  exact  mileage — Land's  End 
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to  Berwick-on-Twecd  300  miles;  Africa  4,500  miles  from  north  to 
south;   and   so   on. 

5 — Vegetation,  Rainfall,  Isotherms,  Isobars.  Questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  possibility  of  making  maps  to  illustrate  these 
features.  Yes,  they  can  be  made.  Cut  out  the  outline  and  cover 
the  map  with  different  kinds  of  surfaces,  and  the  different  vege- 
tation areas  are  soon  shown.  Similarly  different  thicknesses  of 
copper  wire  could  be  used  to  show  isotherms  and  isobars.  But  to 
the  average  blind  child  would  they  be  of  any  value?  Would  not 
the  ordinary  map  and  the  special  methods  of  teaching  cover  the 
ground  much  more  easily?  Again  I  must  say  that  I  am  afraid 
such  maps  are  of  no  value  to  the  blind. 

Since  describing  how  to  make  the  fretsaw  maps  I  have 
found  that  good  oil  paints  arc  far  better  to  use  than  the 
cheap  varnish  paints  which  can  be  bought.  Names  remain  on  the 
maps  much  longer,  and  the  map  retains  its  freshness  for  a  longer 
period  by  using  pure  paint  and  varnishing  the  whole  when  every- 
thing else  is  completed. 

To  conclude,  I  consider  that  maps  can  be  of  great  value  in 
our  schools.  They  have  their  place,  and  their  purpose  is  to  con- 
vey useful  information.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  what 
may  convey  useful  information  to  a  sighted  person  may  mean 
nothing  to  a  blind  person,  and  similarly  the  converse  may  be  true. 
Maps  are  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  ends  in  themselves.  To  lose 
sight  of  this  fact  is  to  misuse  them  altogether,  and  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  successful  teaching  of  geography. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  the 
Midlands  (secretaries,  local  authorities  and  home  teachers)  was 
held  at  the  invitation  of  the  committee  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  on  Monday,  March  nth,  1935,  in 
Birmingham. 

Mrs.  Knapp,  who  presided,  said  she  would  like  to  express 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  their  pleasure  at  having  Miss  Prince 
among  them.  She  was  recently  asked  why  their  conferences 
were  so  successful.  She  replied  that  there  were  two  reasons  : 
they  had  an  excellent  secretary,  who  made  very  good  arrange- 
ments, and  the  chairman  never  made  a  long  speech.  She  was 
not  going  to  break  that  admirable  rule. 

"  I  think,"  the  chairman  added,  "  we  are  very  proud  to-day 
to  have  Miss  Prince  with  Us.  It  is  a  great  honour.  We  feci  a  little 
triumphant  about  it,  because  I  know  she  does  not  go  away  very 
much." 
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The  Library   and  its  Readers. 

After  a  few  words  expressing  her  pleasure  at  being-  asked 
to  speak,  Miss  Prince  said  that,  to  begin  with,  she  would  like 
to  read  a  little  extract  from  Hugh  Walpole's  book  of  Essays  on 
Reading:  "  I  have  seen  many  libraries  in  my  time; — the  noblest 
library  is  the  grand  one  in  Boston ;  the  friendliest,  the  Morgan 
Library  in  New  York  ;  the  most  interesting,  Mr.  Thomas  Wise's 
at  Hampstead;  and  the  bravest,  the  Braille  Library  in  London." 
It  was  about  the  last  named  that  she  wished  to  speak  that 
morning.  The  Library  existed  for  one  purpose  only  and  that 
was  to  supply  blind  readers  with  books  and  music.  This  task 
was  not  so  simple  as  it  sounded. 

As  time  went  on  the  Public  Health  Service  was  gaining  the 
mastery  of  some  causes  of  blindness;  the  number  of  the  blind 
was  materially  diminishing.  No  such  reduction,  however,  was 
likely  to  affect  the  Library.  The  wider  education  offered  to  blind 
people,  especially  since  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
combined  with  the  splendid  work  done  by  home  teachers  and 
others  in  searching  out  all  blind  people,  resulted  in  an  ever- 
increasing  use  of  the  Library.  They  owed  it  to  the  readers  to 
see  that  the  supply  of  books  never  failed.  Of  what  use  was  it  to 
educate  children  if,  when  they  left  school,  they  were  not  to  give 
them  books,  and  especially  the  books  that  they  wanted?  It  was 
no  use  saying  "  Here  is  a  book,  read  it."  The  Library's  work 
fell  into  two  main  classes  :  the  circulation  of  books  and,  in  order 
to  have  a  sufficiency  of  books — production. 

The  Library  supplies  approximately  11,000  readers.  Of 
these,  about  8,000  are  "  direct  "  readers,  and  books  are 
posted  to  their  homes.  The  service  was  almost  entirely  a  postal 
one.  The  number  of  books  circulated  averages  1,070  a  day, 
and  last  year  reached  a  total  of  267,436  volumes.  A  reader 
usually  changed  his  consignment  monthly,  and  she  wished  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  the  consignment  could  consist  of 
as  many  books  as  were  wanted.  The  four  volumes  a  month 
mentioned  in  the  rules  was  an  arbitrary  figure,  used  as  an  example. 
A  reader  having  his  books  by  post  supplied  the  Library  with  a 
list  of  those  he  wanted,  and  the  volumes  sent  were  marked  off  this 
list,  entered  on  his  reader's  card  and  on  the  Library's  charging 
counter  cards. 

Miss  Prince  called  attention  to  the  variety  of  consignments  for 
which  they  were  asked.  "A"  wanted  16  volumes — 8  of  these 
were  to  be  fiction,  4  history,  2  plays,  and  2  devotional.  That 
was  fairly  simple.  "  B  "  wanted  something  on  astronomy,  and 
"  C  "  wanted  10  volumes,  all  the  newest  possible  fiction,  but 
he  sent  in  no  list,  so  the  Library  officials  had  to  select.  They 
had  never  seen  him  and  knew  neither  his  age  nor  his  tastes.  "  D  " 
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wrote  that  he  did  not  want  to  continue  the  book  he  was  reading,  but 
he  wanted  something  else.  Again  they  had  no  list  and  knew  nothing 
of  his  tastes.  "  E  "  wanted  40  volumes,  but  as  there  was  a  good 
list  no  difficulty  was  met  with.  "  F  n  was  a  new  reader,  with  poor 
touch.  He  does  not  like  stereotype  and  must  have  good,  clear 
dots,  which  have  not  become  worn  with  use,  but  they  must  not 
be  too  newly  shellacked,  as  that  worries  him.  "  G  "  was  also  a 
new  reader,  but — he  lived  in  an  area  where  there  was  a  perfect 
home  teacher,  who  had  told  the  Library  his  tastes  and  his  require- 
ments ;  had  helped  him  to  make  out  his  list,  so  that  the  consignment 
was  no  trouble.  They  knew  also  that  the  home  teacher  would 
notify  them  of  any  difficulties,  help  him  with  the  return  and 
packing  of  the  volumes,  tell  them  when  he  was  ready  for  extra 
volumes — that  he  would  like  to  keep  one  during  the  time  of 
exchange — that  he  was  specially  keen  to  have  The  Rosary,  or 
St.  Lake's  Gospel,  or  any  book  they  might  have  about  canary 
breeding. 

The  home  teachers  were  really  the  link  with  those  readers — 
and  there  were  lots  of  them — who  did  not  know  how  to  make  out 
a  list  or  tell  the  Library  what  they  wanted,  or  that  The  Green 
Archer  had  been  sent  when  The  Green  Army  was  required — an 
easy  mistake  to  make  when  the  titles  on  the  outside  of  the  volumes 
have  become  a  little  worn. 

There  were  many  readers  who  did  not  like  to  tell  the  Library 
if  they  did  not  like  a  book,  or  if  they  wanted  their  consignments 
increased  or  reduced.  There  were  readers  who  only  read  one 
volume  a  month,  but  thought  they  must  have  four,  and,  conversely, 
those  who  read  their  four  volumes  in  two  days  and  thought  it  was 
a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  that  only  four  volumes  at  a  time 
could  be  sent.  The  Library  was  glad  to  send  20  or  more  volumes 
a  month,  but  they  did  like  to  be  supplied  with  an  adequate  list  of 
books   required    from   which    to   work. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  readers  who  were  content  to 
leave  the  choice  of  books  to  the  Library.  That  meant  much 
additional  work,  for  instead  of  marking  off  the  books  they  had 
to  keep  a  backwards  list  because  it  would  be  on  their  heads  if 
they  sent  a  book  a  second  time.  The  sort  of  thing  they  got 
sometimes  was  "  I  don't  know  mother's  taste,  but  I  expect  you 
do."  It  was  such  letters  which  really  made  the  work  so  ab- 
sorbingly interesting.  The  wise  reader  scanned  the  list  of  addi- 
tions published  each  month  in  the  embossed  magazines  and  sent 
a  card  which  enabled  the  Library  to  send  them  the  books  they 
wanted   before   they  were   swamped   in  general   circulation. 

Miss  Prince  said  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  a  great 
deal  more  Moon  ought  to  be  read.  Of  the  1 1 ,000  readers 
approximately  only    800   read   Moon   type,   which   was  far  easier 
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than  Braille.  A  good  many  people  had  started  on  Braille  and 
only  mastered  Grade  i.  She  thought  they  would  have  been 
better  served  if  they  had  learned  Moon.  It  was  her  experience 
that  those  who  began  with  Moon  and  became  good  readers,  often 
passed   on   to   Braille  and   so  had  an  alternative. 

She  was  often  asked  how  the  Library  built  up  their  stock,  and 
what  books  the  blind  liked.  They  bought  all  the  books  produced  on 
the  stereotyping  presses,  but  these  were  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  the  demands  of  readers  the 
Library  had  a  book  production  department  of  their  own.  This 
placed  them  in  a  different  category  from  other  libraries.  Last 
year  the  voluntary  writers  completed  578  books,  in  2,144  volumes. 
In  addition,  blind  copyists  produced  another  2,785  duplicate  vol- 
umes of  popular  books  or  of  those  worn  with  use.  It  was  not 
always  realized  that  if  a  reader  lost  or  damaged  a  volume  the  only 
.way  to  replace  it  was  by  the  laborious  process  of  retranscribing 
it  from  print.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  lost  or  damaged  volumes 
are  nearly  always  those  of  which  only  one  copy  exists.  One  read- 
er's wife  sent  a  book  back  with  apologies  because  candle  grease 
had  been  spilt  over  it.  "  But  I  think  you  will  find  it  all  right," 
she  said,    "  because  I  have  ironed  the  page  !  !  " 

Another  question  that  people  asked  was  "  Who  produces 
these  books?  "  They  had  about  600  voluntary  writers  at  work 
and  120  blind  copyists  were  employed.  The  main  qualifications 
for  a  first-class  Braillist  were  mechanical  accuracy  and  a 
capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains.  Their  aim  was  to  have 
the  best  and  only  the  best,  because  a  good  many  readers  had 
never  known  print  and  must  obtain  their  knowledge  of  correct 
print  usage  from  the  Library's  books;  punctuation,  syllabifica- 
tion, etc.,  were   all   therefore  of  paramount   importance. 

Then  as  to  the  books  required.  They  needed  practically  every 
class  of  literature.  They  must  not  forget  the  old  and  simple 
reader  who  wanted  a  simple  story  with  plenty  of  love  interest. 
Then  they  must  have  examples  of  all  these  modern  young  men 
who  were  writing.  They  did  not  want  many,  because  these 
books  would  not  live,  but  it  was  hard  lines  if  a  man  could  not 
read,  say,  Beverley  Nicholls.  Books  were  wanted  on  practically 
every  subject — economics,  French  history,  Mount  Everest,  wire- 
less telegraphy,  old  London  customs,  spiritualism,  concertina 
playing,   etc. 

As  to  blind  children,  they  depended  perhaps  in  a  special  way 
on  books,  as  they  missed  so  much  of  the  trivial  happenings  of 
daily  life.  In  many  cases  a  blind  child's  main  contact  with  the 
outside  world  was  gained  through  reading.  It  was,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  best  up-to-date 
books,  both  educational  and   recreational.     Miss  Prince  said  that 
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she  herself  had  many  nephews  and  nieces,  and  for  years  they 
had  always  hidden  their  best  books  when  she  came  along,  because 
otherwise  they  disappeared  for  transcription  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  craze  for  detective  stories,  she  thought 
it  had  reached  the  peak.  People  still  wanted  thrillers,  but  not 
necessarily  detective  stories.  Wild  West  stories  were  popular  and 
Edgar  Wallace  was  still  a  special   favourite. 

They  did  their  best  to  transcribe  the  out-standing  historical 
biographies,  essays,  devotional  books,  etc.  The  specialized  needs 
of  some  individuals,  both  students  and  others,  must  not  be  over- 
looked. There  was  a  late  pupil  of  Chorley  Wood  at  St.  Christo- 
pher's College  who  wanted  The  Energies  of  Men,  by  W.  Mac- 
Dougal.  That  book  ran  into  eight  volumes,  and  the  Library 
completed  it  in  record  time  at  the  rate  of  one  volume  per  week. 

They  realized  last  summer  that  a  book  about  football  was 
needed.  Many  people  listened  to  the  football  broadcasts,  but 
they  did  not  understand  the  finer  technical  points  of  the  game. 
The  Library  rang  up  Major  Wakelem,  who  did  a  great  deal  of 
broadcasting  and  told  him  of  their  trouble.  He  was  good  enough 
to  come  down  and  see  them,  bringing  with  him  his  book,  Twick- 
enham Calling,  which  he  had  written  for  those  who  listened  in. 
They  worked  out  together  the  best  way  of  rendering  into  Braille 
some  of  his  plans  and  tables,  and  two  copies  of  his  book  were 
ready  by  the  time  the  football  season  opened. 

People  said  that  the  wireless  would  kill  touch  reading;  actual- 
ly it  had  the  opposite  effect.  One  wrote  "  I  heard  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  on  the  wireless  last  night.  Please  send  me  any  of  his 
books."  Another  said  "  Professor  Huxley  is  going  to  speak 
on  the  wireless  next  week.  Can  you  send  me  any  of  his  books?  " 
Then  they  had  a  request  from  a  German  reader  in  Hamburg  for 
The  Shopman  of  Venice,  because  he  had  heard  the  play  broadcast, 
and  they  were  able  to  send  him  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  They 
were  always   glad   to  get  special  requests. 

The  Library  organized  two,  what  might  be  called,  "  side 
shows  "  to  encourage  Braille  reading  and  writing.  There  was  the 
Reading  Competition,  which  was  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
H.  Dixson,  of  Oxford,  in  memory  of  Miss  Austin,  the  Library's 
great  secretary.  He  wished  to  prove  that  reading  from  embossed 
type  was  as  real  a  thing  as  reading  from  print  and  gave  the 
same  pleasure  to  the  listener  if  a  good  finger-reader  read  aloud. 
She  thought  those  who  had  attended  the  reading  competitions 
would  agree  that  Mr.  Dixson  had  proved  his  contention  to  the 
full,  for  they  had  some  marvellous  reading,  more  especially  from 
juveniles.  They  always  had  to  explain  that  the  competition  was 
not  a  fake  and  that  the  passage  set  before  the  readers  was  totally 
unknown   to    them.      To  be   sure    of  this,    passages   had   for   the 
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past  few  years  been  specially  transcribed  from  books  that  were 
not  in  Braille.  They  had  had  as  judges  such  well-known  men  as 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  who  came  nearly  every  year,  Sir  John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson,  and  others,  who  were  staggered  at  the 
excellence  of  the  reading.  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  said 
on  one  occasion  that  he  would  not  have  read  that  passage  without 
a  rehearsal  for  any  money. 

The  other  "  side  show  "  was  the  Writing  Competition,  which 
was  held  about  once   in  three  years. 

In  the  section  of  her  talk  dealing  with  her  staff  of  voluntary 
writers,  Miss  Prince  gave  an  interesting  account  of  how  they 
were  trained  for  their  work.  She  also  emphasized  the  fact  that 
copying  was  a  very  congenial  occupation  for  the  blind  and  much 
sought  after.  If  the  Library  only  had  a  larger  income,  she  said, 
it  could  find    employment  for  more   copyists. 

The  talk  was  keenly  enjoyed  by  everyone,  and  no  abridged 
report  can  do  it  justice.  An  interesting  discussion  followed, 
which  might  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged,  had  not  the  chair- 
man  adjourned   the   meeting  for   luncheon. 


The  Scope  of  the  Public  Health  Department   in  Blind 

Welfare. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  first  address  was  given  by  Mr.  A. 
Massey,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Coventry, 
on  The  Scope  of  the  Public  Health  Department  in  Blind  Welfare. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mrs.   Knapp. 

The  chairman  said  she  thought  they  could  not  have  a  more 
interesting  subject  to  discuss  than  that  to  be  introduced  by  Dr. 
Massey. 

Dr.  Massey  said  he  thought  it  might  have  been  better  if  the 
title  of  that  address  had  been  The  Scope  of  the  Local  Authority  in 
Blind  Welfare  Work,  because  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee,  Education  Committees  were  undoubt- 
edly interested  in  certain  aspects  of  blind  welfare  work,  and  in 
many  areas  Public  Assistance  Committees  still  retained  an  impor- 
tant  interest   in   this  branch  of  work. 

Questions  in  regard  to  the  grants  paid  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  local  voluntary  associations  for  the  blind  brought  about 
in  the  first  instance  a  connection  between  local  authorities  and 
blind  welfare  work.  The  appropriate  regulations  of  1919 
required  consultation  between  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  local 
authorities  before  any  voluntary  association  for  the  blind  could 
be  recognized  for  Exchequer  assistance.     The  Blind  Persons  Act 
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of  1920  was,  of  course,  the  basis  of  blind  welfare  work  so  far 
as  local  authorities  were  concerned,  for  that  Act  placed  upon  the 
local  authorities  the  definite  duty  of  making-  arrangements  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The  Education  Act  of  192 1 
defined  the  responsibility  of  local  education  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  educating  blind  children  of  appropriate  ages.  Then 
came  along  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929,  and  as  they  knew 
this  act  was  very  far  reaching  in  many  directions.  It  put  the 
seal,  as  it  were,  of  final  approval  on  the  system  of  devolution  to 
local  authorities  of  executive  functions  in  connection  with  the 
health  services.  The  Act  of  1929  aimed  at  a  unified  administra- 
tion as  far  as  possible  of  all  health  services  in  the  area  of  the 
major  local  authorities.  It  aimed  at  taking  every  service, 
wherever  possible,  out  of  the  scope  of  the  previous  poor  law 
administration.  The  1929  Local  Government  Act  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  directly  upon  blind  welfare  work.  Grants  which 
were  previously  paid  direct  by  the  Central  Department  to  local 
authorities  were  afterwards  paid  through  local  authorities  to  the 
voluntary  associations  for  the  blind,  so  that  the  natural  conse- 
quence was  that  the  duty  of  the  supervision  of  blind  welfare  work, 
which  had  previously  reposed  in  the  Central  Government  Depart- 
ment, was  placed  upon  local  authorities.  Therefore,  the  connec- 
tion of  local  authorities  with  blind  welfare  work  became  very  much 
more  intimate  and  important  after  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1929. 

The  Act  also  permitted  any  local  authority  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  containing  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  all  assistance 
to  the  blind  would  be  carried  out  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
and  not  under  the  Poor  Law.  This  was  permissive,  although 
such  schemes  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  comply  fully  with  the 
spirit  of  the  1929  Local  Government  Act.  These,  very  briefly, 
were  the  legal  enactments  from  which  the  local  authority  derived 
its  powers   in  regard  to  blind  welfare  work. 

It  always  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no  branch  of  social 
service  in  which  voluntary  enterprise  had  been  more  successful 
than  in  the  sphere  of  welfare  work  for  the  blind.  Such  work 
needed  to  be  intimate  and  understanding,  and  blind  persons 
needed  to  be  treated  as  individuals,  rather  than  as  a  mass,  and 
it  was  this  type  of  work  that  had  appealed  to  the  best  type  of 
voluntary  worker   in  the  various   localities. 

At  the  same  time  he  deprecated  the  attitude  which  was  liable 
to  regard  official  activities  as  the  cold  hand  of  officialdom.  An 
official  department,  in  charge  of  the  right  person,  could  be  as 
human  and  as  understanding  as  any  non-official  body,  but  in 
blind  welfare  work  there  was  room  for  both  voluntary  and  official 
effort.     These   two   branches   needed   to    be   complementary,   one 
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to  the  other.  In  fact  he  would  say  that  the  most  important  part 
of  the  work  of  a  public  health  department  was  to  establish  and 
to  maintain  terms  of  amity  with  any  voluntary  blind  association 
in  its  area.  It  was  up  to  the  voluntary  association  to  submit 
with  good  grace,  and  in  a  helpful  fashion,  to  the  supervision, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  impose.  The 
matters  to  which  local  authorities  might  attend  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  were  many.  In  the  first  place  the  accurate  registration 
and  certification  of  blind  persons  was  the  very  basis  of  any  blind 
welfare  scheme.  Having  got  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  register 
upon  which  to  work,  the  methods  of  care  to  be  adopted  for  the 
various  classes  of  blind  persons  might  be  considered.  For  those 
under  five  years  of  age  supervision  at  home  might  be  effected 
through  the  health  visiting  staff  of  the  local  health  department. 
In  these  circumstances  health  visitors  needed  to  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  other  local  blind  welfare  workers.  Then,  again, 
where  circumstances  indicated  the  advisability  of  such  a  course, 
the  local  authority  might  send  blind  children  to  one  or  other  of  the 
excellent  sunshine  homes  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  they  had  three  Coventry  child-* 
ren  at  the  Sunshine  House  at  East  Grinstead.  He  had  visited 
them  personally,  and  he  could  testify  to  the  excellent  attention 
bestowed  on   them  in  that  home. 

Blind  children  of  school  age  might  be  sent  by  the  local  edu- 
cation authorities  to  special  schools  for  the  blind,  and  blind  per- 
sons over  16  might  be  sent  to  approved  training  schools,  of 
which  he  believed  there  were  about  40  in  England  and  Wales. 
Trainees  might  be  subsequently  employed  in  local  workshops  for 
the  blind.  This  was  an  ideal  system,  but  in  many  areas  recourse 
had  to  be  made  to  the  alternative  system  whereby  work  was  found 
for  the  trained  blind  persons  working  at  home.  Various  schemes 
were  formulated  by  local  authorities  to  accord  some  augmentation 
of  wages  to  this  class  of  blind  person.  The  most  valuable  ser- 
vice which  a  local  authority  could  render  was  to  buy  some  of  its 
goods  from  blind  home  workers.  For  instance,  when  the  new 
Coventry  City  Hospital  was  equipped  and  furnished,  certain 
articles  of  equipment  were  bought  locally  from  blind  home 
workers  in  the  city,  and  certainly  the  quality  of  the  goods  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  goods,  which  might  be  purchased 
were  such  as  waste  paper  baskets,  soiled  linen  baskets  and 
brushes. 

The  final  and  the  largest  group  of  blind  persons  was  that 
comprised  by  the  unemployable  blind.  Many,  or  most,  of  the 
unemployable  blind  were  necessitous.  They  might  be  dealt  with 
by  the  local  authority  through  the  ordinary  machinery  of  public 
assistance,   or,   alternatively,   if   a  declaration  had  been  made   by 
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the  local  authority,  under  Part  I  of  the  1929  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  then  they  might  be  dealt  with  under  a  scheme  of  domi- 
ciliary assistance  made  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920.  In 
his  own  city  the  latter  arrangement  obtained.  The  Coventry 
scheme  was  made  and  approved  in  1933  and  came  into  operation 
on  January  1st,  1934.  The  scheme  included  a  definite  scale  of 
domiciliary  assistance,  and  set  out  the  methods  whereby  assess- 
ments of  means  were  made  in  each  individual  case.  The  regula- 
tions were  excellently  carried  out  by  the  Coventry  Society  for  the 
Blind,  on  behalf  of  the  City  Council. 

In  the  prevention  of  blindness  the  work  of  certain  departments 
of  local  authorities  played  an  important  part.  The  Public  Health 
departments,  for  example,  enforced  the  notification  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  and  through  their  health  visiting  staff  they  saw  that 
effective  treatment  was  given  to  such  cases.  This  was  obviously 
a  fundamental  service  in  connection  with  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. But  so  much  had  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  deal  further  with  it. 

The  ophthalmic  work  which  was  undertaken  by  the  school 
medical  services  of  local  authorities  might  contribute  very  usefully 
in  the  sphere  of  blindness  prevention.  The  early  ascertainment 
of  visual  defects  in  children  and  the  early  correction,  by  suitable 
treatment,  of  such  defects  was  bound  to  be  a  valuable  measure 
directed  against  possible  blindness  in  later  life.  In  fact,  the  eye 
work  of  the  school  medical  service  might  well  be  defined  as 
sight  saving  work,  and  it  was  therefore  of  very  great  importance. 
With  regard  to  short  sightedness  in  school  children,  Mr.  Harrison 
Butler,  who  was  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the  Coventry  Educa- 
tion Committee,  included  a  very  interesting  article  in  his  (the 
speaker's)  1933  annual  report,  in  which  he  traced  the  connection 
between  the  short  sightedness  of  school  children  and  their  state 
of  nutrition.  That  seemed  to  him  an  original  theme,  and  possibly 
a  branch  worth  following  up. 

The  public  health  departments  of  local  authorities,  as  they 
knew,  included  sanitary  sections,  which  dealt  with  questions  of 
environmental  hygiene.  That  was  with  the  hygiene  of  the  home, 
dealing  with  cleanliness,  sanitation,  needful  amenities  in  the 
home,  ventilation,  and  so  on.  These  services  were  of 
particular  importance  to  blind  persons  at  home.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  that  many  blind  persons  living  at  home 
would  have  greater  difficulty  in  keeping  their  homes  in  a 
clean  and  hygienic  condition  than  those  who  were  more  fortun- 
ately placed.  It  seemed  to  him  it  was  important  in  cases  of  that 
sort  for  somebody  to  see  that  the  homes  of  the  necessitous,  un- 
employable blind,  especially,  were  kept  in  as  clean  and  hygienic 
a  condition  as  possible. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dr.  Massey,  "  how  far  it  is  the  recog- 
nized duty  of  home  teachers,  or  other  persons  visiting  the  blind, 
to  report  on  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  homes  they  visit,  but 
it  does  seem  that  it  would  be  useful  if  they  were  to  report  any 
unhygienic  circumstances  which  they  may  encounter,  in  visiting 
blind  persons,  to  the  local  authority  of  the  area  in  which  they  work. 
It  may  be,  if  some  liaison  was  established  in  that  way  between 
home  teachers  and  home  visitors,  and  so  on,  something  useful 
might  come  out  of  it.  I  should  certainly  welcome  some  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  how  far  that  is  done  at  the  present  time,  or 
as  to  how  far  it  may  be  done,  if  some  co-operative  system  in  this 
connection  were  to  be  evolved." 

He  was  not  sure  whether  these  remarks  had  covered  the 
ground  they  would  wish.  Blind  welfare  work  was  an  important 
part,  but  it  was,  of  course,  only  one  small  part  of  the  many  activi- 
ties of  a  medical  officer  of  health,  and  as  a  medical  officer  of 
health  he  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  specialist  in  the  subject,  by 
any  means,  but  if  he  had  put  forward  any  remarks  which  might 
form  the  basis  for  any  useful  discussion  he  felt  that  his  time  had 
been  profitably  spent. 


Employment  for  the  Blind  in  Poultry-keeping 
and    Horticulture. 

The  third  address  to  the  Conference  was  on  the  subject  of 
Employment  for  the  Blind  in  Poultry-keeping  and  Horticulture. 
This  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Edkins,  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Edkins  said  when  he  was  invited  to  speak  on  this  subject 
he  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  useful  or  even 
interesting  to  the  conference  which  was  primarily  of  home  teach- 
ers, but  he  was  assured  that  there  was  some  general  interest  in 
the  subject  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  employment  for  blind 
persons. 

He  was  not  dealing  with  these  subjects  as  pastime  occupa- 
tions or  recreations,  such  as  bulb  growing,  but  as  ways  of  econ- 
omic employment,  which  would  ensure  the  blind  worker  a  living 
wage  all  the  year  round.  Probably  he  was  invited  to  deal  with 
the  subject  in  view  of  the  experiments  which  they  had  made  in 
Birmingham  during  the  last  three  years  and  which  at  present 
enable  them  to  give  full  time  employment  to  five  blind  men — 
one  poultry-keeper  and  four  horticulturists. 

In  dealing  with  poultry-keeping  as  an  occupation  for  the 
blind  reference  must  be  made  to  the  late  Captain  Pierson-Webber, 
who,   although  totally  blind,   obtained  considerable  distinction   as 
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a  poultry  man.  He  had  been  very  impressed  to  hear  from  more 
than  one  poultry  man  of  the  Midlands  who  had  met  Captain 
Webber  at  national  conferences,  lectures,  and  egg-laying  trials, 
how  amazed  they  had  been  at  the  way  in  which  Captain  Webber 
could  handle  a  bird  and  tell  its  breed,  age  and  egglaying  possi- 
bilities by  touch. 

In  this  business  of  poultry-keeping  perhaps  he  ought  to  warn 
them  to  take  a  grain  of  salt  with  some  of  the  things  he  said, 
as  poultry  men  were  liable  to  exaggerate  a  little  when  talking  of 
their  own  particular  birds  and  their  performances,  so  that  when 
he  said  that  a  short  while  ago  one  of  their  pullets  laid  an  egg 
weighing  4^  ounces,  and  another  laid  a  dozen  double-yoked  eggs, 
in  daily   succession,   they  might  believe  it  or  not. 

He  had  been  interested  in  this  work  for  many  years  and  had 
met  many  poultry-keepers,  from  the  retired  man  who  ran  a  few 
dozen  birds  to  supplement  his  pension,  and  the  man  who  began 
25  years  ago  with  a  hen  and  chickens  and  now  had  a  few  thousand 
birds  and  several  prizes  collected  at  egglaying  tests  and  exhibi- 
tions, to  the  large  scale  poultry  farm,  such  as  Dartington  Hall, 
Devon,  where  thousands  of  birds  were  kept  and  an  enormous 
electrically  operated  incubator  contained  2,000  eggs  or  more  and 
delivered  chickens  at  the  rate  of  about  100  per  day  during  the 
hatching  season.  Each  poultry  man  must  learn  by  experience, 
and  successful  methods  varied  under  varying  conditions. 

Their  experiment  was  in  a  very  small  way.  The  generosity 
of  a  benevolent  friend  interested  in  blind  employment  gave  them 
their  first  four  pens  and  80  birds,  and  they  had  received  further 
assistance  in  the  way  of  advice  and  guidance,  freely  given,  by  a 
Worcestershire  poultry  farmer,  and  financial  grants  from  associ- 
ations interested  in  the  experiment.  The  poultry  farmer  was 
good  enough  to  give  their  blind  man  a  few  weeks  of  full-time 
instruction  in  the  feeding  and  handling  of  birds.  Their  own 
farm  was  established  on  land  adjoining  the  workshops,  and  tht 
number  of  birds  was  gradually  increased,  until  now  they  had 
about  200,  and  during  the  last  year  they  had  produced  and  sold 
nearly  20, coo  eggs.  The  demand  for  their  eggs  was  greater 
than  the  supply  and  they  obtained  best  retail  prices.  They  had 
concentrated  on  egg  production,  obtaining  best  quality  pullets 
when  about  to  lay,  and  selling  them  for  the  table  when  their 
laying  periods  were  over.  It  would  be  possible  for  them  to  tackle 
breeding  with  sitting  hens  or  a  small  incubator,  but  at  the  present 
time  their  best  returns  were  secured  by  concentrating  on  egg 
production.  Early  in  each  year  they  introduced  a  few  cockerels 
and  disposed  of  a  limited  number  of  eggs  for  sitting,  at  good 
prices,  as  their  birds  were  restricted   to  the  best   strains. 

Their  poultry  man  had  "  guiding  "  sight  and  was  easily  able 
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to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  birds,  including 
the  ordering,  mixing-  and  rationing  of  food  stuffs,  keeping  up 
water  supplies,  cleaning  the  pens,  doctoring  the  birds  for  minor 
ailments,  collecting  and  selling  eggs,  dressing  birds  for  the  table, 
and  maintaining  the  pens  and  equipment — in  the  latter  case  hav- 
ing the  assistance  of  their  blind  carpenter  when  necessary.  He 
could  probably  look  after  as  many  as  1,000  birds,  but  this  num- 
ber would  justify  the  employment  of  an  assistant,  who  might  well 
be  totally  blind. 

They  were  involved  in  some  loss  during  the  first  two  years, 
but  the  poultry  department  was  now  paying  its  way.  As  the  audi- 
ence probably  knew,  the  agricultural  labourer's  rate  of  wages  in 
this  area  was  not  generous — it  was  30/-  per  week.  Their  poultry 
man's  earnings,  with  augmentation,  were  considerably  above  the 
wage  fixed  for  the  sighted  agricultural  labourer.  They  now  felt 
that  a  few  blind  men  could  be  employed  in  this  department,  and 
the  cost  of  such  employment  would  not  exceed  the  cost  of  em- 
ployment in  ordinary  workshop  occupations ;  in  fact,  it  was  likely 
to  be  less. 

This  department  might  enable  them  to  give  some  training  to 
a  blind  man  whose  home  was  in  a  country  district  and  who,  as  a 
home  worker,  might  well  take  up  poultry-keeping  as  an  occupa- 
tion or  as  a  side  line  to  supplement  his  earnings  in  some  other 
industry. 

Blind  poultry-keepers  must  be  carefully  selected.  It  was  prob- 
able that  this  occupation  required  more  intelligence  and  care  than 
workshop  occupations.  Birds  were  subject  to  all  kinds  of  ail- 
ments and  discomforts  which  had  an  adverse  effect  on  their 
egglaying,  and  the  poultry  man  must  understand  all  these  points 
and  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  poultry-keeping  for  blind  men  who  were  suitable 
for  it  and  liked  it  was  a  good,  healthy,  out-door  occupation  and  had 
possibilities  for  a  limited  number,  but  as  so  few  workers  could 
look  after  so  many  birds,  the  number  was  very  limited  as  compar- 
ed with  the  many  brush-makers,  basket-makers  and  mat-makers 
who  could  be  employed  in  one  workshop.  He  might  perhaps 
finish  on  a  note  of  warning.  Many  sighted  people  had  tried  this 
experiment  in  the  hope  of  making  money,  but  one  had  only  to 
open  any  country  journal  to  read  the  numerous  advertisements 
of  small  poultry  farms  which  were  being  sold  up.  In  this  occupa- 
tion, as  in  others,  intelligence  and  hard  work  were  necessary  in 
order  to  achieve  success. 

With  regard  to  horticulture,  this  experiment  was  made  partly 
because  they  needed  more  avenues  of  employment  and  partly  be- 
cause they  had  acquired  a  house  for  use  as  a  home,  which,  in 
addition  to  an  ample  garden,  had  stabling  and  three  greenhouses 
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attached,  and  further  ground  was  available  belonging  to  them  and 
adjoining   their  workshops. 

They  installed  new  heating  apparatus  in  the  greenhouses,  and 
used  the  stabling  for  potting  sheds  and  store  rooms.  They  ob- 
tained an  equipment  of  loam,  fertilisers,  seed  boxes,  pots,  tools 
and  seeds,  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilled  sighted  gardener,  who 
took  charge  of  four  blind  men — three  with  guiding  sight  and  one 
perception  of  light  only.  The  sighted  man  remained  with  them 
for  one  year  and  then  their  blind  men  were  able  to  carry  on 
alone.  The  experiment  could  now  be  considered  successful.  The 
men's  wages  were  higher  than  the  agricultural  rate,  and  the 
cost  of  service  was  likely  to  be  less  than  that  in  ordinary  workshop 
occupations. 

Hundreds  of  boxes  of  seeds  were  sown  and  raised  under 
heat,  and  these  boxes  of  bedding-out  plants  were  sold  in  the 
spring.  Vegetable  seeds  were  brought  on  under  glass  and  later 
transplanted  to  the  open.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  were  grown — 
potatoes,  beans,  peas,  cabbages,  turnips,  parsnips,  beet,  etc., 
lettuce  and  other  salads,  parsley,  thyme  and  mint,  and  so  on.  In 
the  greenhouse  large  quantities  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  were 
produced,  and  also  flowers  for  cutting,  such  as  chrysanthemums. 
All  the  produce  found  a  ready  market,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bedding-out  plants,  which  tended  to  be  ready  for  sale  in  large 
quantities  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  chief  difficulty  was  to 
dispose  of  these  to  customers  at  the  right  time  before  the  plants 
were  too  far  developed.  Here  again  they  were  involved  in  a 
considerable  loss  in  the  earlier  days  of  the   experiment. 

Most  of  the  jobs  could  be  carried  out  quite  well  by  blind  men, 
such  as  mixing  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  etc.,  and  sowing  of  seeds, 
transplanting,  gathering  of  crops,  digging  and  manuring,  and 
they  had  adopted  many  devices  to  assist  them  in  their  work.  A 
market  for  much  of  the  produce  was  found  among  the  blind 
workers  and  staff  of  the  workshops  and  institution,  and  the  rest 
was  disposed  of  by  the  blind  gardeners  to  local  residents.  This, 
like  poultry-keeping,  was  a  good,  healthy,  out-door  occupation, 
and  might  be  considered  suitable  for  a  selected  number  of  blind 
workers.  He  was  afraid  his  remarks  on  these  occupations  had 
been  rather  casual  and  disjointed,  but  at  any  rate  he  hoped  he 
had  given  an  impression  of  the  conclusions  they  had  been  able 
to  reach. 
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PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  HARRY  E.  PLATT. 

A  happv  family  party  met  on  March  16th  to  do  honour  to 
Mr.  H.  E.  Piatt,  who  retired  from  the  position  of  head  music 
master  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
November,   1934. 

The  guests  included  Mrs.  Piatt,  three  sons  and  their  wives — 
one  of  the  sons,  Mr.  Arthur  Piatt,  is  well  known  as  the  success- 
ful Superintendent  of  the  Hull  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Miss 
Smith  from  Nottingham,  the  staff  of  the  Institution  and  many 
former  pupils  from  far  and  near.  It  was  a  pleasing  tribute  to 
Mr.  Piatt's  success  as  a  teacher  that  Northampton,  Oxford, 
Wolverhampton,  Leamington,  Walsall  and  Dudley,  as  well  as 
the  places  adjoining  Birmingham,  were  represented.  Proudly 
we  counted  eight  guests  holding  musical  degrees,  seven  of  whom 
had  been  trained  by   Mr.   Piatt. 

After  the  reception  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt,  we  sat  down 
happily  to  a  "  home-made  "  tea,  which  had  been  arranged  by 
the  Matron,  Miss  Oliver,  in  the  music  room.  Spring  flowers, 
gay  dresses  and  the  general  air  of  happiness  and  friendliness  all 
contributed  to  a  memorable  reunion. 

After  tea,  Miss  Falconer,  O.B.E.,  Principal  of  the  Institution 
(in  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  H.  E.  Edkins,  through 
illness)  read  letters  and  telegrams  from  former  pupils  and  members 
of  the  staff.  Mr.  Thurman  (of  Henshaw's,  Manchester),  a  former 
Superintendent,  wrote  warmly  referring  to  his  long  association 
with  Mr.  Piatt  as  colleague  and  also  one  of  the  members  of 
his  choir  at  Erdington  Parish  Church.  Mr.  Hewitt  (Bridgend) 
in  his  letter  made  a  happy  reference  to  Mrs.  Piatt,  who  has  been 
a  real  helpmate  for  over  fifty  years.  Telegrams  from  Mr.  Star- 
ling, Mr.  Bloomfield,  Mr.  Getliff,  and  many  letters  from  former 
pupils  made  an   interesting  contribution  to  the  ceremony. 

In  making  the  presentation  of  an  armchair  for  Mr.  Piatt  and 
a  fireside  chair  for  Mrs.  Piatt,  with  an  oak  book  rack  to  hold 
papers,  Miss  Falconer  referred  to  the  number  of  years  Mr.  Piatt 
had  been  associated  with  the  Institution,  sixty-eight  years  in  all, 
ten  as  pupil  and  fifty-eight  as  teacher — surely  an  unique  record  ; 
and  here  he  was  amongst  them,  hale  and  hearty,  still  equal  to 
service  for  the  blind.  She  touched  upon  the  chief  activities  in 
Mr.  Piatt's  life — his  career  as  an  organist  at  Stourbridge  and 
Erdington  for  fourteen  and  thirty  years  respectively;  his  indomi- 
table courage  and  perseverance  in  securing  posts,  and  his  high 
standard  of  work.  Reference  was  made  to  the  Braille  Musical 
Magazine,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Piatt,  who  became  joint 
editor  with  Mr.  William  Wolstenholme,  Mus.Bac,  and  Mr.  H. 
C.   Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.     The  object  of  this  journal  was  to  bring 
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blind  musicians  in  touch  with  the  musical  trend  of  the  times. 
Mr.  Piatt  was  still  the  editor.  As  a  member  of  the  Braille  Music 
Review  Committee  appointed  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  investigate  the  subject  of  Braille  Music  Notation  he 
contributed  wise  counsel   and  practical   suggestions. 

But  it  was  his  work  at  the  Institution  in  which  they  were 
all  specially  interested.  "  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  the 
Junior  Choir  won  the  Mary  Wakefield  Shield  at  the  Birmingham 
Musical  Festival?  "  Miss  Falconer  asked  :  "  Are  any  present 
who  sang  then?  "  An  excited  murmur  arose,  and  many  hands 
were  raised.  "  Well,  listen  to  the  adjudication  we  had  from  Mr. 
Edgar  Bainton."  Miss  Falconer  read  the  adjudication  and  the 
marks  awarded,  including  100%  for  one  of  the  songs.  There 
was  loud  applause  over  that  notable  victory   in  May,   1922. 

The  successes  of  music  pupils  was  also  commented  on. 
There  were  four  ex-pupils  with  degrees  on  the  present  staff  who 
have  been  trained  by  Mr.  Piatt.  In  a  recent  examination  of  the 
Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  for  which  over 
20  pupils  were  entered,  the  results  showed  "  distinction  "  and 
11  honourable  mention  "  in  nearly  every  case.  The  training  of 
character,  too,  had  not  been  the  least  part  of  Mr.  Piatt's  task ; 
he  gave,  and  expected  from  his  pupils,  hard  work,  effort  and 
clogged   perservance. 

Turning  to  Mrs.  Piatt,  Miss  Falconer  said  that  it  was  well 
known  that  her  help  and  influence  had  sustained  Mr.  Piatt  in 
his  uphill  fight.  "  When  thinking  over  your  long  life  together 
I  am  reminded  of  Robert  Burns'  beautiful  song,  '  John  Anderson, 
my  jo.'  You,  too,  have  clamb  the  hill  thegither  and  had  mony 
a  cantie  day.  We  all  trust  that  you  will  be  long  spared 
to  have  mony  cantie  days.  We,  here,  will  bear  away 
with  us  a  cosy  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  sitting  in  their 
chairs,  interested  in  their  family  and  garden,  and  indulging  in 
happy  memories  of  well-spent  years." 

In  replying,  Mr.  Piatt  dwelt  on  the  cordial  relations  between 
himself,  the  staff  and  the  pupils.  His  work  had  been  a  joy,  and 
would  continue  to  interest  him.  Special  references  were  made 
to  his  association  with  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  and  Mr. 
Thurman,  former  Superintendents  of  the  Institution.  The  sin- 
cere interest  of  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  had  always  been 
shown  in  his  work.  Recently  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Education  Committee  and  had  been  presented  with  a  beauti- 
fully illuminated  address.  Mr.  Piatt  made  humorous  and  affec- 
tionate references  to  the  managing  ways  of  his  wife,  and  was 
very  touched  with  the  presentation  which  had  included  her  also. 
At  the  end  of  his  speech  Mr.  Piatt  insisted  on  his  wife  responding. 
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Her  speech  was  brief,  but  to  the  point,  like  everything  that  Mrs. 
Piatt  undertakes. 

After  the  presentation  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  held  a  Court  in 
their  chairs.  Eager  well-wishers  pressed  forward  for  a  word 
from  their  old  teacher,  not  one  was  forgotten. 

An  impromptu  concert  followed.  Familiar  part-songs 
were  demanded.  Willing  choristers  assembled  to  sing  the  old- 
time  favourites,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Piatt.  The  music  room 
had  never  contained  a  more  enthusiastic  or  tuneful  choir.  Lov- 
ing tributes  were  paid  by  the  soloists  and  pianists.  "  I  am 
singing  this  because  Mr.  Piatt  taught  it  to  me,"  said  one  soprano 
with  a  voice  of  exceptional  purity.  "  Mr.  Piatt  struggled  to 
teach  me  this  piece,"  said  another.  "  When  I'm  playing  this 
sonata   I    always   think  of  Mr.   Piatt,"   said  a  third. 

One  is  generally  impressed  with  the  unconscious  spontaneity 
of  the  blind  in  their  willingness  to  give  pleasure  in  entertaining 
others.  In  teaching  these  pupils  Mr.  Piatt  had  been  successful 
in  creating  a  real  love  of  art,  and  although  years  had  elapsed 
since  school  days,  these  men  and  women  were  still  creating 
happiness    for    themselves    and    others    by    their    participation    in 


BLIND   SCOUTS. 

By  R.  W.  Paterson. 

It  was  with  a  very  real  sense  of  loss  that  we  heard  that  our 
Headquarters  Commissioner,  Sir  Montagu  Burrows,  had  been 
called  to  the  Higher  Service  on  March  5th.  He  had  been  leading 
us  with  his  clear  advice  and  encourgement  ever  since  the  Special 
Tests  Department  of  the  Scout  Movement  was  founded  in  1927. 
His  work  at  the  Wingfield  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  at  Oxford,  won 
him  countless  friends  amongst  patients  and  staff.  Recently  he 
had  led  in  the  formation  of  the  Council  for  Occupational  Indus- 
tries for  Cripples.  Scouts  may  truly  make  their  tracking  sign 
for  him  on  his  fine  trail — "  Gone  Home." 


News  comes  from  Essex  of  great  progress  with  their  County 
Blind  Rover  Crew.  The  first  half-dozen  are  all  being  invested, 
and  they  are  helping  to  start  another  crew  of  blind  Rovers  in  a 
different  part  of  the  county.  These  men  are  making  it  their 
special  quest  to  devise  methods  of  imparting  their  practical  Scout- 
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\ng  to  other  blind  men,  in  addition  to  learning-  how  to  deal  with 
emergencies  by  "  knowing  how  "  themselves  and  by  being  able 
to  direct  sighted  people  what  to  do. 

I  hear  that  The  Arrow  will  shortly  publish  an  account  of  the 
g-adgets  and  ideas  which  they  have  worked  out  amongst  them- 
selves. There  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  contain  most  valuable 
information. 


A  blind  Rover  Crew  has  been  started  at  Cardiff.  There  has 
been  a  Scout  Troop  there  for  many  years.  This  crew  brings  the 
total  up  to  five  for  Great  Britain. 


Is  the  existence  of  The  Venture  a  matter  of  general  knowledge, 
or  is  it  only  a  name  to  be  passed  over?  As  far  as  Scouts  and 
Guides  are  concerned  it  means  a  most  helpful  Braille  "  monthly  " 
which  contains  really  practical  articles  by  experts  upon  their  sub- 
jects. It  is  published  by  the  N.I.B.  at  the  very  low  price  of  1/6 
a  year,    post   free. 


Scouts  with  (i  Handicap,  the  handbook  of  the  Special  Tests 
Department,  is  being  completely  rewritten,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  published  within  the  next  few  months.  Each  section 
is  being-  written  from  the  standpoints  of  mental  and  physical 
conditions  and  the  particular  ways  in  which  Scouting  can  further 
character  training  for  handicapped  boys.  The  price  is  being  kept 
as  low  as  possible  and  the  whole  work  should  prove  to  be  a  real 
handbook. 

Mr.  Best,  of  York,  published  a  useful  article  on  How  to  Run 
a   Blind    Scout  Troop    in    the    February    number   of   The   Arrow. 


(>-_ 


Copies  of  this  can  be  obtained  from  The  Scout  Shop,  25  Buckin 
ham  Palace  Road,  London,  S.W.i,  for  3d.,  4d.  post  free. 


I  have  had  several  letters  since  the  last  number  of  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  was  published,  yet  my  postman  still  shows  no  signs 
of  fainting  by  the  way.  Address  :  Pakenham  House,  20  Charlotte 
Road,   Birmingham    15. 

May    I   wish  you    all   "  Good   Scouting"? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sofia,   Bulgaria. 
Dear  Madam, 

We  want  to  express  our  heartiest  thanks  for  sending  us  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  We  appreciate  it  highly,  as  we  wish  to 
keep  in  touch  with  what  is  being  done  for  those  deprived  of  sight 
in  other  countries  and  how  they  prepare  able  teachers. 

Our  work  in  Bulgaria  is  quite  new,  and  we  depend  greatly  on 
suggestions  and  examples  from  highly  advanced  countries  in  this 
respect.  It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  our  people  to  translate 
from  your  magazines  articles  and  print  them  in  Sadba  (Fate), 
the  organ  of  the  Bulgarian  Association  of  the  Bulgarian  Blind. 
The  beginning  of  every  benevolent  work  is  difficult,  particularly 
in  our  country,  with  limited  means  in  every  way,  which  you  per- 
haps already  know. 

We  are  sending  you  our  magazine,  which  aims  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  blind  and  to  acquaint  the  Bulgarian  public  with  the 
necessity  of  activity  in  this  direction,   for  this  kind  of  work,  as  I 
have  said  above,  is  quite  new  in  our  country. 
Thanking  you  again, 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 


CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

My  Animal  Friendships Cherry  Kearton 

Cambridge  Lessons  in  English George  Sampson,  M.A. 

How  to  Write    Arithmetic  and   Algebra  by    Means  of  the   Joint 

Type  Method H.  M.  Taylor  and  J.  R.  Emblen 

Rapid   Calculations A.    H.    Russell 

Child's    Life  of  Jesus CM.    Steedman 

B.B.C.  Pamphlets  :— 

Early  Stages  in  French,  Term  III,  Summer,   1935. 

Early  Stages  in  German,   Term  III,  Summer,    1935. 

Talks   and    Dialogues   in   French   and   German,   Term    III, 
Summer,    1935. 
An  Introduction  to  Science,  Book  I   ...  E.  N.  Da  C.  Andrade  and 

Julian   Huxley 
Anthology  of  Modern  Verse — Chosen  by  A.  Methuen. 

Northanger  Abbey Jane  Austen 

Persuasion      Jane   Austen 

French  Made  Easy W.  G.   Hartog 
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Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Lib 
The  Kingsway  Book  of  Famous  Explorers 

Rags  and    His  Friends 

Through  the  Looking  Glass     

Twenty  Tales   for  Telling 

What  the  Lizard  Saw 

Dr.    Dolittle's   Return      

Outcast 

Three  Arrows 

Prairie  Wagon  Trail      

White  Arab 

That  Boarding  School  Girl 

Spanish   Caravel        

Ann's   Year 

Manumu   Story      

A  Tale  of  Two   Horses 


vary  for  the  Blind. 

R.  J.  Finch 

R.  Walker 

Lewis  Carroll 

.      ...    Elizabeth    Clarke 

...  Kathleen  Howard 
Hugh    Lofting 

F.   E.    Pearse 

E.   S.   Ellis 

R.   Walker 

...   P.   F.  Westerman 

Dorita  F.   Bruce 

Gerald   Bullett 

...    Ruth  M.  Goldring 

Violet  F.   Taylor 

A.  F.  Tschiffelv 


Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 


North,  After   Seals 

Anders  and  Marta     

When  George  III  was  King 
The  Glory  of  the  Seas   ... 
The   Turf  Cutter's   Donkey 

Coot   Club      

Alice  in  Orchestra  Land 
News  for  Children     


Thames   Williamson 

Ursula  Moray  Willams 

K.  L.  Oldmeadow 

Banforth  Hewes 

Patricia    Lynch 

Arthur    Ransome 

Ernest  la  Prade 

Commander  Stephen  King-Hall 


WELFARE  CENTRE  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS. 

Important  alterations  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Royal  Mid- 
land Blind  Institution,  Chaucer  Street,  Nottingham.  A  welfare  de- 
partment has  been  created  for  the  use  of  workers  in  the  institution 
and  the  outside  blind,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  400  in  the  city, 
who  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  follow  any 
industrial  occupation. 

The  new  centre  provides  a  dining-room  for  the  90  blind  or 
partially  blind  workers  at  the  institution,  where  Uincheons  are 
served  at   a  cost  of  6d.   per  person. 

Hitherto  it  has  not  been  possible  to  provide  these  workers  with 
meals,  and  the  practice  has  been  for  them  to  bring  sandwiches 
which  they  ate  at  their  work  benches,  while  hot  water  was  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  making  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

Another  innovation  is  a  quarter-of-an-hour's  break  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  during  which  cups  of  tea  will  be  served  at 
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a  very  small  charge,  and  the  blind  will  be  able  to  enjoy  a  cigarette. 
No  smoking  is  allowed  in  the  workshops. 

The  changes,  which  have  been  effected  at  a  cost  of  about  ^400 
have  been  rendered  possible  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
pupils  from  90  to  40,  owing  to  the  wonders  of  modern  surgery  in 
preventing  blindness,  the  opening  of  other  centres  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  a  more  generous  weekly  allowance,  which 
has  removed   the   incentive   to  proceed   to  a  training  school. 

One  room  has  been  turned  into  a  social  centre  for  the  use  of 
blind  persons  in  the  city.  Various  social  events  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  afternoons,  and  the  city  blind  will  use  the  new 
dining-room  for  light   refreshments  and  teas. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  committee  of  the  institution  have 
realized  the  growing  need  for  some  definite  provision  for  the 
outside  blind.  Members  of  this  section  of  the  community  often 
lead  lonely  lives,  time  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands,  and  they 
feel  the  want  of  fellowship,  which  the  new  centre  will  provide. 
There  will  be  several  meetings  each  week,  and  further  gatherings 
will  be  arranged  as  may  be  necessary. 


FESTIVAL   DINNER. 

The  Earl  of  Athlone  presided  at  a  Festival  Dinner  in  aid  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  held  recently  at  the 
Mansion  House.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  the 
Turkish  Ambassador,  and  the  Polish  Ambassador  were  present, 
and  many  other  distinguished  guests.  Among  those  well  known 
in  the  blind  world  were:  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.  ;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie;  and   Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,   V.C. 


A  GENEROUS  CONCESSION. 

Messrs.  Philpot  Bros.,  a  well-known  firm  of  builders  in 
Coventry,  owning  five  cinema  theatres,  have  made  a  generous 
concession  to  the  blind  population.  Every  registered  blind  citizen 
is  invited  to  attend  with  his  guide  any  matinee  performance  at 
these  theatres,  except  on  Saturday,  free  of  charge.  This  privilege 
will  be  greatly  valued,  as  the  capacity  to  enjoy  a  film  is  one  which 
is  easily  cultivated  by   any  intelligent  blind  person. 
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CONTINENTAL  MAGAZINES. 

The  editor  of  the  Marburg  College  magazine  tells  of  a  scheme 
for  co-operation  with  German  newspaper  editors  and  publishing 
houses  for  book  reviewing  and  for  articles  on  topical  subjects. 
Appeal  is  also  made  on  behalf  of  skilled  technical  men  who  have 
become  blind  in  the  prime  of  life — for  posts  as  editors  of  works' 
magazines. 

The  other  articles  deal  with  alterations  that  have  lately  been 
made  in  the  German  income  tax  and  pensions. 

The  income  tax  affects  practically  all  workers,  even  the  blind — 
although  their  allowance  is  a  little  higher — up  to  530  marks  is  free 
of  income  tax.  The  pension  age  for  men  is  sixty  and  for  women 
fifty-five. 


Wm.   Neill  &   Sons    Ltd.,    Printers.   93    Mornington   Street,    Manchester    13. 
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ANNUAL   MEETING   OF  THE   COLLEGE. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting-  of  the  College  was  held  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  Saturday,  June  22nd, 
1935,  in  the  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock.  The  large  attendance  was 
most  gratifying  and  was  an  indication  of  the  great  interest  mem- 
bers take  in  the  work  of  the  College. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  and  other  formal  busi- 
ness the  retiring  Chairman,  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  introduced  his 
successor,  Mr.  A.  Siddall.  In  doing  so  Mr.  Stevens  said  how 
greatly  he  had  esteemed  the  honour  of  being  chairman  of  the 
College  and  how  confident  he  felt  in  handing  on  the  work  of 
chairman  to  one  who  had  already  proved  himself  worthy  as  a 
chairman. 

Mr.    Siddall    said   that    his  first  duty  was   to  express  to  the 
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retiring-  chairman  the  very  grateful  thanks  of  the  members  for 
the  splendid  work  he  had  done  while  holding  the  office.  It  was 
common  knowledge  that  it  was  only  Mr.  Steven's  modesty  that 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  being-  elected  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  College  years  ago.  He  had  stood  aside  in  favour  of  younger 
men.  He  could  say  quite  honestly  that  the  College  had  never 
had  a  better  chairman  than  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Siddall  then  went 
on  to  speak  on  the  question  of  representation  on  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  said  that  the  strength  of  the  College  lay  in  its 
unity  and  that  he  dreaded  anything  of  the  nature  of  sectionalism. 
School  teachers,  home  teachers  and  craft  teachers  were  all  rep- 
resented on  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  interest  of  each 
was  the  interest  of  the  whole. 

The  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Stevens  to  present  the  annual 
report  to  the  meeting.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved 
from  the  chair,  seconded  by  Miss  Falconer,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Arising  out  of  the  report  the  question  of  certain  changes  in 
the  Constitution  was  considered.  Dr.  Ritchie  explained  that  a 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Executive  had  proposed  that  the  College 
should  become  an  incorporated  body.  He  stated  the  advantages 
of  such  a  step  and  explained  the  methods  that  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  bring  it  about.  Mr.  Edward  Evans  opposed  the  proposal, 
as  he  could  not  see  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  incorpora- 
tion. Other  members  spoke  in  favour  and  some  advocated  apply- 
ing for  a  charter.  It  was  ultimately  decided  that  the  Sub- 
Committee  should  continue  consideration  of  this  matter,  keeping 
in  view  the  possibility  of  applying  for  a  Royal  Charter. 

The  Hon.  Officials  were  then  thanked  and  reappointed  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

After  the  election  of  new  members  the  Hon.  Secretary  called 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact  that  they  were  poorer  by 
the  loss  of  three  of  their  members  by  death.  He  asked  members  to 
show  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memories  of  Miss  Norris,  Miss 
Blaby  and  Mr.  Hanley  by  standing  in  silence  for  a  few  moments. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Dr.  Edward  Allen,  Director 
Emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution,  who  addressed  the  meeting. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Allen  we  are  able  to  print  his  address. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  address  created  a  very  deep 
impression.  On  its  conclusion,  Dr.  Ritchie,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks,  spoke  of  the  profound  veneration  and  affection  that  all 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  blind  felt  for  Dr.  Allen. 

The  tea  kindly  provided  by  the  management  of  the  School  at 
Swiss  Cottage  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all,  and  brought  to  an 
end  a  very  busy  day  (for  many  members  had  sat  through  a  long 
meeting  of  the  Executive   in  the  morning). 
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ADDRESS   BY  DR.   EDWARD   E.   ALLEN, 

Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind; 

Lecturer    on    the    Education    of    the    Blind,    Graduate    School    of 

Education,    Harvard   University. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Workers  : — 

Mr.  Stone  has  asked  me  to  give  you  a  personal  talk  on  some 
aspects  of  our  common  work,  and  to  bring  to  your  attention 
certain  American  characteristics  of  it,  together  with  a  few  com- 
parisons, which  you  will  please  accept  in  the  non-critical  spirit 
intended.  In  order  to  be  sure  to  run  down  before  the  chairman 
calls  time  I  have  put  my  thoughts  into  writing. 

There  is  a  French  story  of  a  man  blind  from  birth  and  of  a 
cripple,  partners  in  the  business  of  street  begging.  One  morning 
these  two  learned  that  the  relics  of  a  saint  would  presently  pass 
their  stand  and  would  doubtless  cure  them  of  their  afflictions. 

11  Merciful  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  the  cripple,  M  What  will  be- 
come of  us?  We  shall  have  to  go  to  work.  Here,  Blindy,  take 
me  on  your  back  and  run  away  as  fast  as  you  can." 

Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  the  cortege  passed  and  the 
two  rogues  were  cured.  The  cripple  began  to  curse  and  swear, 
but  not  so  the  blind  man.  He,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said 
in  ecstacy  :  "  O  Lord,  I  never  imagined  the  glory  that  it  is  to  see; 
and  I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  great  mercy." 

Now  this  story  must  have  originated  with  a  seeing  person, 
for  thoughtful  blind  people,  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
have  declared  that  the  heaviest  cross  of  blindness  is  not  the 
inability  to  see,  but  the  consequences  of  it ;  namely,  the  blind  one's 
continual  dependence  upon  others  for  most  of  the  little  things  in 
life  which  eyesight  would  enable  him  to  do  for  himself. 

Possibly  some  of  you,  my  hearers,  will  perceive  in  blindness 
not  so  much  a  social  as  an  economic  barrier.  But,  however  you 
look  upon  or  define  it  individually,  collectively  you  must  admit 
that  the  alleviation  of  blindness,  whether  through  education  or 
otherwise,  is  of  far  less  service  either  to  the  victim  himself  or  to 
the  community  than  its  prevention  would  have  been. 

If  so,  why  in  common  sense  do  we  not  exert  ourselves  to  the 
limit  in  the  more  vital  way?  Why  doesn't  society  stop  all  stoppable 
blindness?  We  know  how  to  prevent  many  causes,  and  we  definite- 
ly could  stop  these  if  we  only  would.  Not  so  very  long  ago  I  read 
a  leader  in  one  of  your  London  dailies  congratulating  the  public 
that  but  comparatively  few  babies  went  blind  nowadays.  Why 
congratulate?     It  would   have  been  far   more  to  the  purpose  -to 
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blame  society  that  it  still  permitted  any  preventable  blindnesses  in 
childhood.  Just  to  be  sorry  for  such  slips  isn't  enough.  The 
proper  arousing  of  public  opinion  would  soon  bring  them  to  an 
end.  A  reading  of  that  leader  merely  tended  to  lull  our  consciences 
for  the  things  we  had  left  undone. 

My  country  has  experienced  much  the  same  apathy,  and  yet  we 
have  done  pretty  well.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  young  English- 
man went  up  and  down  Massachusetts  educating  its  people  in  the 
matter  of  babies'  sore  eyes.  That  Commonwealth  enacted  a  re- 
porting law  and  prosecuted  a  few  physicians  for  neglect  of  it. 
Other  states  followed  suit,  and  now  we  think  we  have  effected 
much.  So  we  have ;  still  each  year  sees  some  babies  going  blind 
unnecessarily.  Twenty-odd  years  ago,  N.  Bishop  Harmon,  an 
ophthalmologist,  initiated  here  in  London  the  separate  schooling 
of  high  myopic  children.  A  Yankee  visitor  having  carried  the 
news  home  similar  sight-saving  classes  began  there  almost  at  once, 
the  movement  for  them  spreading  like  wildfire,  until  to-day  we  not 
only  have  some  444  classes,  totalling  as  many  pupils  as  we  have 
blind  children  in  all  our  institutions,  together  with  a  lot  of  clear- 
type  books  for  their  reading,  but  also  three  or  four  summer  schools 
for  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  such  children,  and,  further, 
we  have  a  live  agency,  "  The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,"  which  cries  out  continually  the  need  of  5,000  such 
classes  and  teachers.  Who  shall  say  that  so  much  conservation  of 
vision  is  not  of  greater  national  and  personal  service  than  all  our 
education  of  the  blind? 

But  you  are  ahead  of  us  in  requiring  the  teachers  of  your  blind 
to  qualify  within  two  years  of  trial  or  quit.  You  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  we  are  not  going  to  remain  nationally  lax  in  that  particu- 
lar much  longer.  For  over  a  decade  two  schools,  one  in  the  south 
and  one  in  the  east,  have  been  training  such  teachers,  and  now  a 
third  school  announces  that  it  will  do  so.  Our  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  has  recently  appointed  a  strong 
committee  to  promote  requiring  such  preparation  in  advance,  and 
we  are  confident  the  matter  will  not  lag  in  committee,  where  things 
are  less  likely  to  lodge  than  here. 

I  note  that  your  L.C.C.  day  schools  for  blind  children  have  been 
given  up  and  their  pupils  distributed  among  a  few  residential 
schools.  This  has  not  yet  happened  with  us,  but  will  doubtless  do 
so  eventually.  The  now  recognized  fact  that  there  is  a  psychology 
of  the  blind  would  seem  to  demand  that  at  least  a  part  of  their 
schooling  should  be  had  in  a  special  environment.  Yes,  and  we 
have  begun  to  apply  this  truth  to  their  pre-school  training,  not  to 
the  extent,  however,  of  opening  more  residential  nurseries,  but 
rather  to  that  of  sending  agents  for  parental  guidance  into  the 
homes  of  blind  babies ;  and  we  have  opened  at  an  existing  nursery 
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a  psychological  clinic,  in  which  counsellors  are  being  prepared. 
I  cannot  but  report  this  pre-school  and  the  teacher-training  move- 
ments, together  apparently  with  the  talking  book,  to  be  our  three 
most  forward-looking  things  to-day. 

Your  country  has  produced  several  wonderfully  fine  essays  on 
the  history  of  general  work  for  the  blind,  and,  doubtless,  special 
teachers  are  regularly  examined  in  it.  But  how  many  of  you  have 
ever  visited  one  or  more  schools  for  myopic  children?  I  know  from 
personal  experience  that  those  of  London  are  well  worth  more  than 
casual  inspection.  It  is  a  delight  to  observe  that,  because  these 
children  are  forbidden  the  use  of  text  books,  their  teachers,  along 
with  requiring  much  doing  and  making,  get  admirable  results  with 
the  oral  system.  They  successfully  capitalize  the  limitations  of  low 
vision.  Again,  how  many  of  you  know  aught  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  of  the  feeble-minded?  In  two  years  we  shall  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  Laura  Bridgman's  liberation.  What  does  that 
mean  to  you?  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  important  for  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
to  know  enough  of  allied  fields  of  education  to  justify  holding  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  deafness  or  blindness  is  the  more  hopeful 
condition  educationally,  socially  and  economically.  Such  broad- 
ening of  knowledge  helps  a  teacher  to  feel  that  he  is  an  educator. 

It  is  even  more  immediately  useful  for  us  to  understand  ways 
and  means  of  reaching  feeble-mindedness,  for  we  often  find  very 
slow  and  border-line  children  in  our  classes.  This  is  pedagogically 
wrong.  Alas,  in  our  vast  country  we  have  but  one  school  for  the 
blind  feeble-minded  (please  note  that  I  do  not  say  feeble-minded 
blind  :  these  children  do  not  belong  to  us).  You  also  have  one 
such  school,  I  believe.  However,  you  can  boast  having  three  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  select  blind,  whereas  we  have  not  a  single 
one. 

American  common  school  education  has  assumed  that  all  children 
are  born  free  and  equal.  Does  not  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
say  that  we  are?  Accordingly,  within  reasonable  limits,  we  have 
trained  them  together  in  "  equality  of  opportunity  "  as  being  edu- 
cationally competent ;  and  we  still  urge  even  the  less  capable  to 
continue  into  the  secondary  schools.  We  urge  this  because  we 
pursue  education  for  its  own  sake  more  than  for  its  vocational 
value.  It  is  even  so  in  our  schools  for  blind  children.  Your  con- 
viction seems  to  be  that,  given  the  required  elementary  education 
most  youths  of  fourteen  years  should  immediately  go  to  work,  and 
that  those  who  are  blind  should  at  sixteeen  train  for  their  life  occu- 
pation. You  may  be  right,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  pupils  who 
are  blind,  because  a  practical  education  is  usually  their  capital. 
Now,  since  with  us  prevention  of  blindness  is  already  saving  so 
many  of  the  savable  cases  from  serious  eye  troubles  and  their 
consequences,  our  special   schools  are  being  recruited   more  and 
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more  from  the  unsavable — those  who  are  either  born  blind  or  born 
to  become  so;  and  these  embrace  the  least  hopeful  educationally. 
Hence  we  may  soon  find  that  most  of  our  pupils  should  also 
definitely  train  for  some  handicraft  or  simple  trade,  which  may 
be  saved  for  them  as  a  monopoly.  And  you — when  machinery 
shall  have  substituted  other  containers  for  your  many  kinds  of 
baskets,  for  example — what  are  you  going-  to  fall  back  upon  then? 
We  on  our  part  are  satisfied  that  hitherto  the  expectation  that 
most  of  these  pupils  of  ours  could  and  should  follow  some  better, 
some  more  free  and  soul-satisfying  pursuit  in  employment  at  large 
has  been  amply  justified.  Of  course  we  have  never  neglected 
educational  manual  training  at  school.  After  school  days  the 
various  occupations,  including  handicrafts,  have  been  legion. 
Music  and  pianoforte  tuning,  once  the  richest  field,  is  just  now 
rather  barren.  In  fact,  the  study  of  tuning  is  to-day  elected  by 
few  vocational  students ;  but  as  for  music,  we  push  it  quite  as 
fervently  as  ever,  if  only  for  its  cultural  value  and  because,  as 
Churchman,  one  of  our  very  successful  blind  superintendents, 
avowed  :  by  the  means  of  music  the  minds  of  the  blind  "  are  won 
to  dispositions  necessary  to  their  instruction  in  other  matters." 
Anyhow,  we  are  confident,  as  you  probably  are,  that  both  music 
and  tuning-  will  come  back  vocationally. 

A  placement  agent  of  blind  graduates  over  there  claims  that 
a  main  reason  why  they  are  difficult  to  place  and  stay  put  is  that 
their  school  life  has  been  irrationally  optimistic;  that  while  he 
approves  of  their  cultural  study  and  their  dancing,  dramatics, 
and  especially  of  their  enthusiastic  field  sports,  nevertheless  their 
noses  have  not  been  kept  to  the  grindstone  of  hard  work  con- 
sistently enough  to  convince  them  that  life  is  likely  to  be  at  best 
less  play  for  them  than  struggle  and  battle.  This  agent,  though 
blind  physically,  is  certainly  not  blind  to  some  of  the  weak  points 
in  our  training,  or  lack  of  it.  He  would  fain  institute  a  regimen 
and  a  discipline  to  fit  the  case.     Is  he  not  right? 

A  keen  student  of  all  matters  both  there  and  here  pertaining 
to  the  blind,  the  late  Lady  Campbell,  said  to  me  that  since  the 
passage  of  your  Blind  Persons  Act,  the  British  scheme  for  the 
education  and  care  of  the  blind  fulfils  your  social  and  economic 
conditions  better  than  the  American  plan  does  ours.  I  must 
admit  that  with  the  world  depression  things  with  us  have  been  all 
upset ;  that  our  handicapped  people  in  particular  are  finding 
employment  at  large  so  hard  to  get  that  they,  like  labour  in  gen- 
eral, are  agitating  for  public  assistance,  and  so  are  becoming 
more  and  more  class  conscious.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  this 
effort  take  the  form  of  sundry  special  legislation  for  graduated 
relief  and,  wherever  they  themselves  get  their  way,  for  a  flat 
"  pension  "    of   ;£io   a   month.      Does    this   seem    large?      You 
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know,  probably,  that  our  war  blinded  are  receiving  ^30  a 
month,  and  in  consequence  are  believed  by  many  among  us  to 
be  morally  less  well  off  than,  for  example,  the  Canadian,  who 
receive  far  less  as  pension,  and  need  to  supplement  it  by  gainful 
occupation. 

It  is  said  that  an  act  of  Parliament  is  to  be  sought  limiting 
your  flag  days  to  365  a  year;  in  leap  year  to  366.  Our  private 
solicitation — in  plain  language,  begging — in  behalf  of  our  blind 
is  now  almost  certainly  catching  up  with  yours.  The  old  slogan 
"  Pity  the  Blind  "  obtains  and  persists  over  there  also,  yet  we 
arc  still  far  inferior  to  you  in  clever,  fetching  means  and  methods 
of  begging.  I  trust  we  may  remain  so,  because,  if  the  cause  and 
social  status  of  all  the  blind  is  paramount — superior  to  that  of 
the  school  and  the  individual — and  it  is — it  would  be  better  sub- 
served by  public  support,  which  is  not  charity,  than  so  much  by 
private,  which  is  charity.  Since  society  as  a  whole  is  to  blame 
"that  altogether  too  many  citizens  are  still  allowed  to  go  blind, 
our  ideas  of  social  justice  to  everybody  will  not  always  fail  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pure  unselfishness  and  generosity 
alone  that  opens  the  private  purse. 

My  own  introduction  to  blind  pupils  was  as  a  teacher  at  your 
Royal  Normal  College,  and  quite  naturally  my  ideals  have  been 
high.  All  my  life  since  then  I  have  laboured  to  lift  my  American  pu- 
pils up  off  the  begging  line.  Fortunately,  1  have  been  obliged  to 
beg  only  a  very  little.  My  lot  has  been  rather  to  rebuild  two 
large  residential  schools,  the  second  at  greater  per  capita  cost 
than  the  first ;  and  while  still  fully  approving  the  socializing, 
uplifting  environment  we  give  our  hopeful  pupils,  1  know  very 
well  that  such  unusual  environment  is  not  justified  for  the 
hopeless. 

Naturally,  some  visitors  from  abroad  have  criticized  American 
school  plants  as  elaborate  and  costly.  Well,  as  for  the  new 
Perkins,  my  desire  to  have  it  bright  and  cheerful  was  not  lessened 
by  my  inspection  in  1909  of  the  latest  institutions  in  Germany, 
where  the  element  of  simple  beauty  had  not  been  neglected. 
Indeed,  it  is  good  psychology  to  surround  any  people  with  con- 
ditions uplifting  to  the  spirit;  yes,  all  factory  workers,  for  in- 
stance, and  even  blind  pupils,  with  things  pleasing  to  the  sight 
— fine  grounds  and  gardens  and  pretty  classrooms  having  choice 
pictures  on  the  walls.  Blind  pupils  sense  their  physical  environ- 
ment correctly  as  they  sense  their  personal.  These  last  are  tlu'ir 
teachers,  and  teachers  too  are  happier  amid  surroundings  that  are 
not  too  plain  and  bare.  Obviously,  their  contentment  or  their 
discontent  reappears  in  the  personal  influence  they  shed,  which 
may  be  more  far-reaching  even  than  their  instruction.  A  woman 
friend    of   ours,    who   kept   a   sanitarium,    both    came   herself    in 
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evening  dress  to  the  general  supper  and  required  her  conval- 
escents to  do  the  same,  declaring  that  complaints  and  gossip, 
even  of  sick  women,  ceased  while  under  the  influence  of  looking 
their  best. 

Beauty  may  reside  in  purity  of  line,  harmony  of  design  or 
colour,  and  is  all  the  more  artistic  when  simple.  The  style  of 
the  Perkins  buildings  is  Tudor  Gothic,  and  this  has  purposely 
been  kept  simple.  Its  architect,  who  studied  here  in  England, 
insisted  to  me  that  there  is  never  a  valid  excuse  for  drafting 
an  ugly  building.  Yet  I,  who  am  responsible  for  the  owner's 
requirements,  prefer  that  you  visit  this  group  of  buildings  when 
they  are  embowered  in  green  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  You 
will  indeed  find  our  plant  beautiful  then.  No  !  the  reason  for  its 
considerable  cost  lies  not  in  handsome  buildings,  but  in  what 
the  architects  term  their  "  cube,''  which  in  the  complete  cottage 
family  system  for  400  people  and  the  small  bedroom  and  class- 
room plan  is  necessarily  large ;  also  in  the  fact  that  these  many 
and  extended  departmental  structures  are  fire-resistant. 

However,  the  essence  of  beauty  is  not  form,  but  spirit;  and 
where  the  best  spirit  abides  there  is  the  best  school.  I  have 
visited  but  two  of  your  hostels  for  blind  girls,  yet  I  perceived  in 
each  of  them  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  amenities 
needful. 

Supervisors  have  taken  me  on  whole  day  visits  to  home  work- 
ers south  of  London  and  north  of  it,  and  I  have  been  fascinated 
by  the  scheme.  It  is  unique.  What  appeals  to  me  is  not  only 
that  these  workers  can  remain  normally  at  home,  without  crowd- 
ing, but  also  that  their  work  is  conducted  on  business  prin- 
ciples. Only  the  select  may  belong  and  their  product  can  be 
and  always  is  sold  on  merit. 

Another  indigenous  institution  of  yours  is  home  teaching  : 
I  very  much  liked  the  two  teachers  who  took  me  about  to  see 
their  pupils.  Once  I  had  charge  of  all  the  home  teaching  in  my 
state  of  Massachusetts  and  I  have  always  been  tremendously 
interested  in  such  service.  Therefore  I  wish  that  you  too  felt 
that  selected  blind  teachers — those  who  would  not  give  it  the 
black  eye  that  cheap  labour  gave  it  before  1920 — that  home 
teachers  who  are  themselves  blind,  or  partly  so,  might  be  thought 
by  more  than  a  few  employers  to  be  adequate  for  this  work.  We 
find  it  peculiarly  one  of  close  mutual  touch  and  camaraderie.  Be- 
cause of  the  vast  numbers  of  its  invalided  pupils,  many  of  whom 
doubtless  feel  that  they  are  burdens  alike  to  themselves  and  to 
others,  home  teaching  can  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  mini- 
strations, as  well  as  a  practical  means  of  employing  some  of  our 
people.  Of  course  you  know,  as  the  pupil  patients  must  also 
know,  that  their  pastime  product  is  rarely  salable.     I  have,  there- 
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fore,  criticized  your  exposing  it  for  sale  at  flower  shows  and  the 
like,  where  it  is  always  accompanied  by  the  pitiful  appeal — "  Help 
the  blind  through  buying-  their  work."  In  this  instance  that 
appeal  always  seems  to  me  rather  less  than  a  half  truth.  More- 
over, buying-  poorly  made  things  which  one  does  not  want  tends 
to  keep  alive  the  notion  that  the  workmanship  of  blind  people 
is  itself  blind  and  poor.  Isn't  this  false  charity?  I  cannot  help 
seeing  everything  by  the  standard  of  the  whole  cause. 

The  ladies  having  in  charge  entertainment  for  the  adult  blind 
people  of  the  Aldershot  area,  where  I  am  stopping,  have  had  me 
in  to  a  few  of  their  teas.  I  could  not  but  be  well  pleased  with 
the  appearance  and  happiness  of  the  beneficiaries.  Their  even- 
ing of  life  is  made  smooth  for  them  by  old  age  pensions  granted 
in  good  time,  and  by  social  and  personal  attentions,  and,  too, 
the  philanthropic  urges  of  voluntaryism  are  satisfied. 

•  Your  Chesterton  claims  that  the  reformer  who  is  an  optimist 
is  of  greater  service  than  he  who  is  a  pessimist.  Don't  you 
agree  with  him?  Then,  do  you  believe  in  your  pupils  and  your 
beneficiaries — actually  believe  that  they  have  something  to  give 
you  and  the  world,  as  well  as  you  and  the  world  something  to 
give  them?  Would  you  not  rather  teach  and  serve  them  than 
others?  It  goes  without  saying  that  one  who  loves  his  occu- 
pation, as  well  as  lives  for  it,  does  the  better  work,  and  in  so  far 
forth  is  the  happier. 

Teaching  blind  people  has  always  had  for  me  a  certain  charm, 
which  its  many  problems,  some  solvable  and  some  not,  have 
rather  heightened  than  lowered.  Could  I  choose  my  life  work 
again  it  would  be  within  the  same  general  field  of  endeavour. 
But  it  should  include  every  influence  I  could  bring  to  bear  to- 
wards making  our  schools  unnecessary  through  lack  of  pupils. 


MEETING   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  was  held 
at  Swiss  Cottage,  on  Saturday  morning,  June  22nd,  1935.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

The  draft  of  the  Annual  Report  was  submitted,  and  after  one 
or  two  verbal  alterations  had  been  made  was  passed  for  submission 
to  the  Annual  Meeting.  Mr.  Edward  Evans  raised  the  question 
of  the  care  of  the  blind  deaf  and  moved  that  the  question  be 
referred  to  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  Board  for  considera- 
tion. This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hewitt  and  agreed  to.  It  was 
also  agreed,   on    the  motion  of  Mr.    Evans,   that  the   Executive 
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should  support  the  suggestion  made  to  the  Board  of  Education 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Teachers,  that  the  heads  of  all  grant- 
earning  schools  should  be  registered  teachers.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  send  a  donation  of  £2  2s.  od.  towards  the  funds  of  the  Research 
Council  instituted  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Teachers. 

Moon  Type. — The  following  motion,  proposed  by  Dr.  Ritchie, 
was  adopted  :  "  That  the  General  Executive  thanks  its  Sub- 
Committee  on  Moon,  and  particularly  Mr.  Tate,  its  chairman,  for 
its  prolonged,  arduous  and  valuable  investigations.  It  trusts  that 
the  information  thus  gained,  including  the  reports  of  the  College 
and  its  branches  on  the  same  subject,  will  be  of  substantial 
assistance  to  the  authorities  of  the  Moon  Society  in  their  con- 
sideration of  the  revision  of  the  system. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  the  Minister  of  Health. — It  was  agreed 
that  the  College  should  associate  itself  with  other  national  bodies 
in  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Minister  of  Health  stating  objec- 
tions to  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Local 
Government  authorities  and  asking  for  an  interview. 

Technical  Training. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Starling  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  accepted  :  "  That  the  Sub-Committee,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  be  empowered 
to  proceed  with  the  compilation  of  a  brochure  for  publication 
containing  a  syllabus  of  each  of  the  occupations  taught  in  blind 
institutions,  with  a  foreword  and  explanatory  notes  on  each 
occupation.  That  a  draft  of  the  brochure  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  observations  before  being  submitted  to 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  for  ratification  by  these  two  bodies, 
and  before  asking  the  Board  for  its  official  approval." 

Mr.  Halliday  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Executive  what  he 
regarded  as  the  unfair  treatment  of  a  home  teacher  in  the  North  of 
England.  The  chairman  and  ex-chairman  offered  to  make  in- 
vestigations into  the  matter. 

The  Boards  of  Examiners  reported  on  the  results  of  the  recent 
examinations. 

This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  over  which  he 
would  preside,  Mr.  Stevens  thanked  all  the  members  for  their  very 
loyal  and  generous  support  during  his  year  of  office. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  very  warmly  expressed  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  his  invaluable  services  during  his  year 
of  office. 

A  number  of  new  members  were  elected. 
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HYGIENE   AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

[This  subject  is  now  compulsory  in  the  College  Examination  for 
the  School  Teacher's  Diploma,  in  which  the  following  syllabus 
will  be  used.     The  regulation  comes  into  force  in  1936.] 

I. — General  anatomy  and  physiology,  especially  of  the  organs 
of  respiration,  circulation  and  digestion.  The  nervous  system. 
Functions  and  development  of  the  brain.  Conditions  effecting  the 
nervous  system,  overstrain,  fatigue. 

II. — Requirements  for  health  of  body  and  mind,  particularly 
with  regard  to  blind  children. 

(a)  Nutrition,    conditions    of    good    nutrition.      Malnutrition, 
symptoms,   effects. 

(b)  Fresh  air.     Principles  and  methods  of  ventilation. 

(c)  Exercise — the  relation  of  physical  training  to   health. 

(d)  Warmth,    especially    in    its    relation    to    the    deficiency    in 
vitality  of  blind  children.     Clothing,  character,    adequacy. 

(e)  Rest  and   sleep.     Rest   and  work.      Dormitory  conditions. 
Young  and  debilitated  children. 

(f)  Cleanliness.      Its   relation  to  health.     Care  of  skin,  teeth, 
hair,  etc. 

III. — The  special  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  of 
vision.  Common  causes  of  blindness  and  defective  vision.  Visual 
acuity.  Snellen  scales.  Jaeger  scales.  The  preservation  of  resi- 
dual vision.  Study  of  ophthalmic  conditions  in  a  blind  school. 
Co-operation  with  ophthalmologist  and  home.     Myopia — dioptres. 


REPORT  OF  A  SUB-COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ENQUIRY 

INTO  PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  PARTIALLY 

SIGHTED  CHILDREN  (1934). 

Your  Sub-Committee  wish  at  the  outset  to  record  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  believe 
that  the  Report  presents  a  timely  and  useful  contribution  towards 
the  solution  of  the  problems  involved,  and  that  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  will  furnish  a  guide  to  those  concerned  with 
the  future  educational  provision  for  these  children. 

While  feeling  gratification  that  a  member  of  the  College,  Miss 
J.   I.   Falconer,  O.B.E.,  was  given  a  seat  on  the  Committee,  we 
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feel  strongly  that  inadequate  representation  was  given  to  acting 
teachers  and  would  urge  that  in  any  future  deliberations  affecting 
blind  or  partially  sighted  children,  more  of  those  actively  engaged 
in  their  education  and  training  should  be  invited  to  serve  on 
committees  of  inquiry  by  whomsoever  set  up. 

We  have  given  long  and  careful  consideration  to  the  principal 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  and  although  we  are  happy 
to  say  we  agree  with  most  of  them  there  are  some  with  which  we 
must  express  strong  disagreement. 

We  find  ourselves  most  at  variance  with  the  findings  of  the 
Report  on  the  question  of  non-segregation.  And  here  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  ultimate  findings  of  the  Committee  with  the 
evidence  examined.  On  page  66  it  is  stated  that  "  The  bulk  of 
the  evidence  indicates,  therefore,  a  preponderance  of  opinion  in 
the  country  in  favour  of  the  '  segregation  '  system  of  educating 
partially  sighted  children."  It  is  noted  also  that  Mr.  J.  Lumsden, 
H.M.I,  of  Special  Schools,  states  "  That  the  children  in  segre- 
gated special  schools  appear  to  do  better  than  those  in  non- 
segregated  schools."  Powerful  arguments  in  support  of  the 
11  segregated  "  system  are  to  be  found  in  Chapter  II  of  the  Re- 
port. Your  Sub-Committee  feel  that  the  practical  experience  of 
the  London  schools,  where  the  system  advocated  in  the  Report 
had  been  exhaustively  tried  out  over  many  years  and  ultimately 
discarded,  has  not  been  given  comparable  value  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  American  and  Liverpool  schools,  which  appears  to  have 
so  influenced  the  finding  of  the  Committee 

We  append  a  summary  of  the  principal  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  with  our  comments  : — 

A. — Definitions  and  Certification. 

i. — We  agree  that  children  certifiable  as  "  blind  "  under  the 
Education  Act  fall  into  three  categories — 

(a)  Those  who,  having  no  perception  of  light,  or  having 
extremely  defective  vision,  cannot  be  taught  by  methods  in- 
volving the  use  of  sight. 

(b)  Those  who,  on  account  of  defective  vision,  cannot  fol- 
low the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  but  can  see  well  enough  to 
be  taught  by  special  methods  involving  the  use  of  sight. 

(c)  Those  who  are  suffering  from  conditions  such  as  myopia 
which  may  be  aggravated  by  following  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum. 

2. — Categories  (b)  and  (c)  above  are  commonly  known  as  the 
11  partially  blind."  We  agree  that  this  is  a  misnomer;  the  term 
"  partially  sighted  "  is  more  appropriate,  for  the  children  in 
these  categories  are  part  of  the  sighted  community. 
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3. — We  agree  that  the  Hoard  of  Education  should  consider 
the  possibility  of  adopting-  the  Scottish  procedure  of  certifying 
partially  sighted   children  as   "  physically  defective." 

B. — Medical. 

The  Selection  of  Children  for  Admission  to  Special  Schools  for  the 
Partially  Sighted. 
4. — We    agree    that    the    selection    should    be    made    by    an 
ophthalmic  surgeon. 

Standards  for  Selection  of  Myopes. 

5. — We  agree  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  formulate  general  principles  in  order  to 
reduce  divergencies  in  practice.     These  principles  are  : — 

(I)  If  the  eyes  show  fundus  changes  indicative  of  a  serious 
condition  of  myopia  the  child  should  always  be  admitted  to 
a  special  school. 

(II)  In  the  absence  of  signs  of  such  fundus  changes  the 
child  should   usually  be   admitted  to  a  special  school  if — 

(a)  After  repeated  examinations  it  is  found  that  the 
myopia  has  been  increasing  steadily  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  one  dioptre  per  annum ; 

(b)  After  a  period  of  slow  rate  of  increase,  or  apparent 
arrest,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  sudden  rise  in  the  rate 
of  progress  to  more  than  one  dioptre  per  annum. 

(III)  The  actual  amount  of  myopia  should  not  be  the  sole 
factor  in  determining  whether  a  child  should  be  sent  to  a 
special  school. 

(IV)  The  age  of  the  child  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
younger  the  child  the  more  serious  are  factors  such  as  degree 
of  myopia  present  and  the  rate  of  progress  of  that  myopia. 
In  doubtful  cases  the  existence  of  a  history  of  myopia  in  the 
family  may  be  a  deciding  factor. 

(V)  Children  with  a  visual  acuity  after  correction  of  6/24 
or  worse  should  be  admitted  to  a  special  school,  though  the 
majority  of  these  will  probably  fall  within  category  (I)  above. 

Standards  for  Selection  of  Non-Myopes  (except  those  referred  to 
in  8  below). 
6. — We  agree  that  children  with  a  visual  acuity  after  correc- 
tion of  6/24  or  worse  should  be  admitted  to  a  special  school. 

Incidence   of  (Partially   Sighted  Children. 

7. — We  note  that  the  Committee  estimate  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  above  standards,  the  incidence  of  partially  sighted  children 
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in  England  and  Wales  is  not  less  than  i  per  1,000  of  children  on 
the  public  elementary  school  registers,  representing  a  total  num- 
ber of  approximately  6,000. 

Children  suffering  from  Acute  or  Sub-acute  Inflammation  of  the 
Eyes. 
8. — We  agree   that   these   children   should   be   sent   to   special 
hospital    schools,    and    not   to    special    schools    for    the    partially 
sighted,  for  a  period. 

Frequency  of  Ophthalmic  Examinations. 

9. — We  agree  that  partially  sighted  children  should  be  exam- 
ined by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  at  least  once  every  six  months. 

Transfers  from  Special  or  Ordinary  Schools. 

10. — We  agree  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  transferring  children  back  from  the  special  school 
to  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  provided  that  special  arrange- 
ments for  ophthalmic  re-examination  be  made. 

Influence  of  Special  School  upon  Progress  of  Myopia. 

11. — We  note  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  regime 
of  the  school  for  the  partially  sighted  has  some  influence  in 
decreasing  or  arresting  the  progress  of  myopia,  but  this  decrease 
or  arrest  is  not  always  permanent. 

Co-ordination   between   Ophthalmic  and  Educational  [Treatment. 
12. — We  agree  that  close  co-operation  is  essential  between  the 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  the  school  medical  officer  and  the  teachers  in 
the   schools   which    contain    partially   sighted   children. 

The  need  for  another  Special  Hospital  School  for  the  Treatment 
of  Certain  Eye  Diseases. 
13. — We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  con- 
sider whether  an  institution  similar  to  the  White  Oak  School  at 
Swanley  is  required  in  the  North  of  England  for  the  treatment  of 
chronic  infectious  diseases  of  the  eye. 

C. — Administrative  and  Educational. 

"  Non-Segregation." 

14. — We  strongly  disagree  with  the  recommendation  that 
partially  sighted  children  should,  when  possible,  be  educated  in 
classes  forming  an  integral  part  of  ordinary  elementary  schools. 

Education  of  Myopes  and  Non-Myopes. 

15. — We  agree  that  the  educational  treatment  of  myopes  and 
non-myopes  should  be  differentiated. 
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Blind  Schools. 

!6. — We  note  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  partially 
sighted  children  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  sent  to  schools 
for  the  blind,  but  that  an  exception  to  this  rule  may  be  justifiable 
if  it  is  certain  or  highly  probable  that  the  child  will  be  certifiable 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  by  the  age  of  16. 

17. — We  note  that  the  Committee  hopes  that  the  Board  of 
Education  will  take  immediate  steps  to  require  that  schools  for 
the  blind  should  admit  or  retain  partially  sighted  children  only 
if  special  provision  is  made  for  their  education  by  sighted  methods. 
This  special  provision  must  vary  with  the  conditions  in  individual 
schools. 

18. — We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  reorganization  of  the 
residential  blind  schools,  so  as  to  set  apart  some  for  partially 
sighted  children  only. 

Open  Air  Schools. 

19. — We  note  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  open  air 
school  should,  in  general,  be  used  for  partially  sighted  children  for 
limited  periods  only,  and  these  should  be  returned  to  the  special 
school. 

Reading  and  the  Provision  of  Printed  Books. 

20. — We  agree  that  children  with  a  moderate  degree  of  myopia 
and  no  serious  fundus  changes  should  be  allowed  to  read  easily 
legible  print  of  18  point  at  a  distance  of  about  14  inches,  provided 
the  reading  is  not  carried  on  for  too  long  a  time. 

21. — We  agree  that  non-myopes  should  be  allowed  to  read  any 
print  which  they  can  see  without   difficulty. 

22. — We  welcome  the  suggestion  that  a  Committee  containing 
representatives  of  publishing  firms  might  be  set  up  to  select  a  list 
of  books  suitable  for  use  by  partially  sighted  children.  We  recom- 
mend, in  addition,  generous  provision  of  specially  adapted  appara- 
tus. WTe  consider  the  epidiascope  an  invaluable  aid  for  partially 
sighted  children. 

Speech  Training. 

23. — We  agree  that  speech  training  is  a  specially  important 
subject  for  partially  sighted  children. 

Work  under  Artificial  Light. 

24. — We  agree  that  with  proper  artificial  lighting  the  restric- 
tions on  close  work  may  be  relaxed,  and  that  authorities  should 
be  urged  to  provide  adequate  lighting. 
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Physical   Training. 

25. — We  agree  that  a  very  restricted  physical  training  syllabus 
need  only  be  followed  by  myopes  with  more  than,  say,  10  dioptres, 
or  those  with  serious  fundus  changes.  Other  myopic  children  can 
use  a  much  less  restricted  syllabus,  and  the  exercises  should  be 
carried  out  with  full  vigour.  Non-myopic  children  can  use  the 
full  syllabus  freely. 

Secondary  Education. 

26. — We  agree  that  if  a  partially  sighted  child  has  gained  a 
scholarship  to  a  secondary  school  he  should  not  be  debarred  from 
taking  it  up,  except  after  very  careful  consideration  and  con- 
sultation with  his  parents. 

Teachers'  Courses. 

2j. — We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  establishing  short  courses  for  teachers  in 
schools  for  partially  sighted  children,  and  for  intending  entrants. 

Parents'  Co-operation. 

28. — We  agree  that  the  co-operation  of  parents  is  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  benefits  of  the  special  school. 

D. — After-Care  and  EmployiMent. 

Ophthalmic  After-Care. 

29. — We  agree  that  there  is  need  for  a  scheme  to  secure  con- 
tinuous ophthalmic  supervision  of  partially  sighted  children  after 
leaving  school. 

Leaving   Age    of    Children   attending    Schools   for    the    Partially 
Sighted. 

30. — We  note  that  the  Committee  is  unable  to  recommend  that 
any  action  should  be  taken  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children, 
over  the  age  of  14  in  schools  for  the  partially  sighted,  provided  the 
following  conditions  are  fulfilled — 

(1)  That  suitable  work  is  available; 

(2)  That  the  local  employment  agency,  whether  bureau  or 
exchange,  shall  keep  in  touch  with  the  young  person  up  to 
the  age  of  18;  and 

(3)  That  provision  is  made  for  the  ophthalmic  examination 
of  the  young  person  at  intervals  of,  say,  six  months,  up  to  the 
age  of   18. 

We  are  very  doubtful  whether  these  conditions  can  be  made 
effective,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  and  we  consider  the  retarda- 
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tion  caused   by  defective  vision  should   be  compensated  for  by  a 
longer  school  life. 

Vocational  ^Training. 

31. — We  agree  that  it  is  impracticable  to  establish  courses  of 
vocational  training  for  partially  sighted  children  in  non- 
segregated  schools,  but  think  it  should  be  attempted  in  segregated 
schools  and  in  the  cases  of  partially  sighted  children  in  blind 
schools. 


WESTERN   BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  was  held,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Northcombe 
(Superintendent)  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  St.  David's  Hill, 
Exeter,  on  Saturday,  May  25th,  1935.  Unfortunately  it  was  a 
wet  day  and  this  fact  kept  numbers  down  somewhat.  There  were 
23  members  present.  It  was  decided  to  hold  an  open  meeting  and 
the  first  item  discussed  was  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
This  provoked  a  very  interesting  debate.  Mr.  Getliff  (chairman) 
read  portions  of  the  Report,  and  Mr.  Stevens  and  Miss  King  gave 
particulars  of  other  schemes  which  have  been  suggested.  Mr. 
Hedges  and  Mr.  Soutar  also  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Finally, 
a  resolution  supporting  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Executive  of 
the  College  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Stevens,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hedges,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  considered  the  Sub-Committee's  Report  on 
Moon  Type.  Mr.  Stevens,  Miss  King,  Miss  Kirk,  Mrs.  Garratt 
and  Mr.  Hedges  spoke  regarding  the  proposed  revision,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  :  "  While  Grade  II  Books  would 
be  useful  as  an  additional  publication,  the  majority  of  Moon  pub- 
lications with  special  reference  to  religious  works  should  continue 
to  be  published  in  Grade  I  as  at  present." 

Mr.  Getliff  (chairman)  gave  a  short  account  of  the  last  meeting 
of  the  College  Executive. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  proposed  to  Mrs.  Northcombe  for  kindly 
arranging  the  meeting  and  to  Mr.  Getliff.  Afterwards,  a  delight- 
ful tea  was  enjoyed  by  those  present — again  through  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Northcombe,  who  was  heartily  thanked  by  Miss  King  and 
Mr.  Stevens. 
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THE    ASSOCIATION   OF   WORKSHOPS   FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

The  Annual  Meeting-  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  May  31st,  1935,  at  2-30 
p.m.,  and  was  well  attended.  As  usual,  on  such  occasions,  much 
of  the  business  was  entirely  formal. 

Two  resolutions  dealing  with  the  proposed  National  Council 
for  the  co-ordination  of  services  for  the  blind  were  debated  and 
withdrawn,  and  a  third  motion  was  passed  nem.  con.,  as 
follows  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  invites  the  General  Executive  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  offering  to  confer  with  the  Joint 
Committee  without  prejudice  on  the  question  of  the  co- 
ordination of  Blind  Welfare  Services." 

New  Industries. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  stated  that  certain  members  of  the 
Association  were  members  of  a  committee  which  had  been  dealing 
with  the  question  of  new  industries.  Investigations  have  proved 
that  blind  people  are  able  to  make  emblems  used  for  Flag  Days, 
especially  the  geranium  used  in  the  London  districts.  He  en- 
quired whether,  if  in  the  event  of  a  department  being  opened  in 
any  part  of  the  country  for  the  manufacture  of  these  emblems, 
blind  societies  generally  would  purchase  from  this  source,  it  being 
understood  that  the  prices  would  be  as  favourable  as  those  paid 
at  the  present  time.  He  said  that  it  was  important  that  we  should 
know  in  the  first  instance  what  demand  there  would  be  for  em- 
blems, so  that  an  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  number  of  blind 
people  who  could  be  employed  on  this  work  throughout  the  year. 
The  question  of  the  location  of  the  industry  would  be  settled 
later  on,  but  he  asked  for  a  reply  to  an  enquiry  which  he  would 
be  circulating  to  members  in  due  course  on  this  question. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman  for  presiding  and  to  the  authorities  of  Swiss  Cottage 
for  their  generous  hospitality  during  the  day. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  offer  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  sound,  constructive  work  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  experiment  in  co-operative  purchasing  is 
especially  encouraging,  and  the  Association  is  now  considering 
the  possibility  of  buying  materials  in  bulk  both  for  brush  making 
and  for  mat  making. 
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Extracts  from  Annual  Report. 
Incorporation. 

In  view  of  the  many  activities  in  which  the  Association  is,  or 
may  be,  engaged,  necessitating  contractual  powers,  the  General 
Executive  recommended  that  the  Association  should  be  registered 
under  the  Companies  Act,  1929,  as  a  company  limited  by 
guarantee.  An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  on  22nd  March,  1935,  when  this  recommendation  was 
adopted   and  the  necessary  resolution  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Company  will  be  "  The  National  Association 
of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  Incorporated,"  and  the  liability  of 
the  members  will   be  limited  to  one  guinea. 

Handbook  of  Tools  and  Appliances. 

The  General  Executive  is  pleased  to  report  that  the  Associa- 
tion's Handbook  of 'Tools  and  Appliances  used  in  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  is  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  ready  for  publication  at  an  early  date. 

Conference  on  Superannuation  of  Staffs. 

On  the  2nd  November,  1934,  the  Association  held  a  Confer- 
ence at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  when  the  proposed 
scheme  of  Superannuation  of  Staffs  of  Blind  Institutions  was 
dealt  with.  This  Conference  served  to  give  all  those  present 
a  clear  idea  of  the  many  advantages  to  the  Staffs  of  Institutions 
which  the  scheme  has  to  offer,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  result 
in  a  large  participation   by  members  of  the  Association. 

An  abridged  report  of  the  proceedings  was  published  in  book 
form  and  circulated  to  members,  as  well  as  to  all  local  authorities 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  Methods  of  Payment  of  Wages. 

The  Conference  referred  to  above  was  continued  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  (Honorary  Secretary)  initiated  a 
debate  on  the  Association's  Report  on  Methods  of  Payment  of 
Wages  in  Workshops  for  the  Blind.  This  debate  resulted  in  the 
following  resolution  being  passed  : — 

11  That  this  Conference,  having  considered  the  Report  on 
Methods  of  Payment  of  Wages  in  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
recommends  for  the  consideration  of  all  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  the  adoption  of  a  graded  scheme  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  recommendation  No.  2,  paragraph  49,  of  the  Report." 

Co-operative  Buying  of  Raw  Materials. 

Yarn  for  Machine  Knitting. — During  the  year  under  review  a 
scheme  for  the  co-operative  buying  of  yarn  on  behalf  of  members 
was  successfully  launched  and  has  proved  satisfactory  in  every 
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way.  Twelve  members  participated  during  the  first  period  of  six 
months.  It  is  estimated  that  the  prices  at  which  the  various  yarns 
were  bought  at  the  commencement  of  the  contract  represented 
a  total  saving  to  participating  members  of  approximately  ^250, 
or  10  per  cent.  The  scheme  has  worked  with  the  utmost  smooth- 
ness. It  is  hoped  that  during  the  second  period  of  the  scheme, 
which  commences  on  1st  June,  1935,  many  more  institutions  con- 
ducting machine-knitting  departments  will  join. 

Annual  Statistics. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
supplied  by  members  of  the  Association  is  published  as  part  of 
the  Annual  Report. 

Co-ordination  of  Training  Methods. 

A  Sub-Committee  has  been  appointed  to  meet  representatives 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  consider  and  recom- 
mend a  form  of  syllabus  to  be  Used  in  technical  departments  for 
each   and  every  occupation  taught  in  blind  institutions. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  recommendations  this  committee  is  able  to 
make  will  bring  about  a  closer  co-ordination  of  training  methods 
in  technical  schools  for  the  blind. 

Co-operation  with  Other  Bodies. 

The  Association  continues  to  act  as  an  information  bureau  on 
matters  appertaining  to  the  industrial  blind  community,  and  is 
always  ready  to  assist  enquirers  in  any  way  possible. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Honorary  Secretary 
has  been  of  assistance  to  an  institution  and  the  local  authority 
concerned,  in  giving  advice  on  the  planning  of  a  new  workshop 
for  its  blind  workers. 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 
I — Geography,  Geographers  and  Teachers  of  Geography. 

Whatever  subject  a  teacher  undertakes  to  teach  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  grasp  both  its  nature  and  its  scope,  how  much  of 
it  he  intends  to  teach,  why  he  makes  his  selection,  and  his  ultimate 
aim  in  doing  so.  That  teachers  of  long  standing,  and  after  years 
of  experience,  do  so  I  do  not  doubt  for  one  moment.  But  the 
young  teacher  has  not  that  experience  behind  him,  and  he  is 
busy  with  his  immediate  aim — the  success  of  his  scheme  of  lessons. 
Then  again,  some  of  us  (if  not  all  of  us)  at  some  time  or  other 
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are  called  upon  to  teach  a  subject  with  which  we  are  not  too 
familiar,  or  do  not  "  feel  at  home,"  and  are  only  too  glad  to 
follow  the  scheme  laid  out  for  us  in  some  good  text  book.  Then 
perhaps,  after  having-  given  a  course  of  lessons  by  its  aid,  we 
realize  the  purpose  lying  behind  the  book,  and  we  appreciate 
its  value.  At  least,  that  has  been  my  experience,  and  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  that  of  many  others.  It  is  in  order  to  help  those  teachers 
in  our  schools  who  may  be  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  the 
teaching  of  geography  that  I  am  writing  this  new  series  of 
articles. 

Geography  has  been  described  as  the  science  which  studies 
"  the  earth  in  relation  to  man,"  or  "  the  earth  as  the  home  of 
man."  There  are  two  factors  concerned — the  earth  and  man. 
Many  sciences  deal  with  the  earth,  and  many  with  man,  but  it 
is  the  science  of  geography  in  its  many  and  varied  branches 
which  relates  the  sciences  of  one  group  with  those  of  the  other. 
Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  them  belonging  to  each  group. 

The  Earth.  Man. 

Cosmogony.  Anthropology. 

Cosmology.  Ethnology. 

Cosmography  Archaeology. 

Geology.  History. 

Palaeontology.  Religion. 

Seismology.  Agriculture. 

Mineralogy.  Industry-  and 

Geometry.  Commerce. 

Trigonometry.  Transport. 

Surveying  Education. 

Cartography.  Government. 

Physics.  Surgery. 

Chemistry.  etc.,  etc. 
Meteorology. 
Climatology. 
Botany. 
(Ecology. 
Zoology. 

etc.,   etc. 

The  list  is  a  formidable  one,  yet  the  combination  of  them  all  is 
the  science  of  geography. 

What  a  maze  for  the  class  teacher  !  The  catalogues  of  text 
books  and  school  apparatus  he  procures  only  add  to  the  bewilder- 
ment. Theodolites,  barometers,  thermometers,  specimens  of 
rocks  and  fossils,  maps,  aids  to  study — there  they  are.  Which  is 
the  way  to  turn?  The  answer  is  simple.  "  The  Earth  in  relation 
to   Man  "    is   the   science   of  geography.      If  the   teacher    in  his 
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enthusiasm  for  a  certain  branch  of  geography  has  been  led  into 
the  science  which  deals  exclusively  with  that  branch,  let  him  re- 
trace his  steps  at  once.  Do  not,  for  example,  let  his  interest  in 
Mount  Vesuvius  lead  him  too  far  into  the  study  of  volcanoes,  for 
as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  connect  them  with  man  on  the  earth  he 
has  left  geography  and  entered  into  the  realms  of  seismology. 

Of  all  parasites,  surely  geography  must  be  the  greatest.  It 
thrives  upon  the  results  of  the  work  of  other  sciences  and  takes 
for  granted  all  that  they  give  it,  and  would  die  almost  immediately 
if  they  ceased  to  feed  it.     Let  us  take  a  few  examples. 

One  of  the  factors  governing  the  type  of  life  in  a  country  is  its 
climate.  Geographers  are  constantly  telling  us  about  types  of 
climate.  Climate  is  the  average  conditions  of  weather  calculated 
from  observations  spread  over  corresponding  periods  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  is  the  meteorologist  who  collects  the  data  about 
wind,  temperature,  pressure  and  rainfall.  From  this  he  issues 
the  weather  forecast.  The  collecting  and  recording  of  this  in- 
formation is  the  science  of  meteorology.  It  is  the  geographer, 
however,  who  uses  this  information  to  arrive  at  the  general 
climatic  conditions  and  by  his  own  knowledge  in  other  directions 
is  able  to  state  where  similar  conditions  should  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Types  of  vegetation  follow  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, and  finally  the  selection  of  plants  useful  to  man,  together 
with  recommendations   for  transplantations,   etc. 

Another  example.  Physics  teach  us  all  about  specific  heat. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone  (and  the  South 
Temperate  Zone  to  a  lesser  degree)  is  the  continental  type  of 
climate — very  hot  summers  and  very  cold  winters,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Atlantic  type,  not  too  hot  in  summer,  nor  too  cold  in 
winter.  The  key  to  this  feature  lies  in  the  difference  in  specific 
heat  of  land  and  water,  the  heat  being  supplied  to  both  by  the 
sun.  The  geographer  uses  this  information  to  study  how  this 
factor  influences  surface  features,  steppe  conditions  and  the  life  of 
the  people. 

One  more  example.  Rock  structure  plays  an  important  part 
in  modern  geography.  The  geographer  of  to-day  in  telling  us 
about  the  topography  of  a  district  is  not  content  with  pointing 
out  just  where  the  mountains,  rivers,  plains,  or  other  features 
are  to  be  found,  but  explains  why  they  are  there,  and  how  the 
different  characteristics  of  different  kinds  of  rocks  affect  the 
topography.  In  itself  this  is  the  work  of  the  geologist.  The 
geographer  considers  how  all  this  evidence  affects  the  conditions 
of  living  of  mankind.  Do  the  rocks  contain  valuable  minerals,  or 
is  the  soil  of  a  quality  to  make  a  good  agricultural  district?  And, 
finally,   after   the  climatic  conditions  have   been  considered,   and 
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combining-  them  with  the  rock  structure,  the  geography  of  the 
area  is  evolved.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  actual  experience  has 
had  to  teach  causes  of  successes  and  failures,  but  failures  have 
caused  men  to  discover  why  they  have  failed,  and  their  experience 
has  taught  others  what  to  avoid.  The  recording  of  these  experi- 
ences has  been  sifted  and  classified,  and  in  this  way  the  science 
of  geography  has  been  evolved. 

And  now,  having  considered  the  nature  of  the  science  of 
geography  and  the  work  of  the  geographer,  we  can  proceed  to 
study  the  teacher  of  geography.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween being  a  geographer  and  a  teacher  of  geography.  Whilst  it 
is  true  that  one  can  be  both  a  geographer  and  a  teacher  of  geog- 
raphy, it  is  not  the  case  with  everyone.  We  all  know  of  clever 
scientists  who  are  very  poor  at  handling  a  class  of  boys,  and 
conversely  there  are  capable  teachers  who  can  give  an  excellent 
lesson  without  the  knowledge  of  the  scientist.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  those  who  teach  geography  in  our 
elementary  schools  and  a  good  proportion  of  those  in  our  secondary 
schools  are  teachers  of  geography  rather  than  true  geographers. 
What  then  is  the  difference?  This.  Whilst  the  geographer 
studies  the  evidences  which  lead  him  to  his  conclusions  before  he 
makes  his  statement,  the  teacher  assumes  what  the  geographer 
tells  him  and  passes  it  on  to  his  children.  We  teachers  learn  most 
of  our  geography  from  lessons  we  learnt  at  school,  which  in  turn 
were  followed  by  lectures  at  the  training  college^  and  finally  by  our 
own  intensive  study  to  obtain  information  for  our  own  class 
lessons.  We  "  read  up  "  all  the  theories  about  rainfall,  wind 
pressure,  and  all  the  other  scientific  bases  upon  which  geography 
rests ;  we  may  even  do  a  little  bit  of  surveying,  or  keep  weather 
charts  for  a  time,  but  these  are  mere  glances  into  the  workings  of 
things.  No,  we  do  not  prove  our  facts  for  ourselves  by  ourselves. 
We  are  rather  like  the  schoolboy  who  in  working  out  his  geomet- 
rical problems  often  assumes  what  he  has  to  prove. 

This,  however,  does  not  prevent  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
the  subject  from  becoming  a  capable  teacher.  The  teacher's 
business  is  to  teach.  How  he  obtains  his  information  is  not  so 
important  as  his  ability  to  impart  it  to  others.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  he  should  obtain  his  information,  and  having  obtain- 
ed it  should  be  able  to  select  from  it  what  he  intends  to  teach 
and  decide  how  he  intends  to  teach  it.  This  matter  is  of  such 
importance  that  it  will  be  developed  thoroughly  in  a  subsequent 
section.  For  the  present  we  will  say  a  little  more  about  the  teacher 
himself. 

Having  completed  his  academic  courses,  what  else  is  to  be 
done  in  order  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  blind? 
Firstly,  the  psychological  factors  must  be  mastered,  and  secondly, 
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the  teacher  must  learn  how  to  deal  with  them.  The  principal 
factors  are  :  (i)  that  deprivation  of  sight  excludes  all  pictorial 
illustration,  (2)  that  map  study  depends  upon  touch,  movement  and 
relative  position,  rather  than  shape.  The  teacher  meets  these  (1) 
by  verbal  illustration,  and  (2)  by  making  and  using  maps  specially 
adapted  for  the  blind,  and  referring  to  one  place  in  relation  to 
another. 

Verbal  illustration  is  important.  It  calls  for  more  work  for 
the  teacher,  as  he  must  discover  suitable  passages  to  read  to  his 
children  which  will  give  them  a  clear  conception  of  the  part  of 
the  country  he  wishes  to  illustrate.  Descriptive  passages  from 
novels,  as  well  as  excellent  passages  from  good  descriptive  books 
ot  travel  and  the  like,  should  be  noted  and  ready  when  required. 

Then  again,  the  teacher  should  try  to  develop  his  own  verbal 
pictures.  Experience  is  the  best  teacher  we  were  told,  but  he 
cannot  gain  all  his  knowledge  by  actual  experience.  He  has  not 
the  time  nor  the  wherewithal  to  travel  over  the  world  to  gain 
his  experience.  He  should,  however,  lose  no  opportunity  to  gain 
what  he  can.  Travelling  about  the  country  and  seeing  for  himself 
is  a  great  experience,  and  gives  him  greater  confidence,  both  in 
himself  and  in  the  text  books  he  uses.  This  does  not  suggest  that 
all  holidays  should  be  sacrificed  to  school  geography,  but  it  is 
maintained  that  much  more  pleasure  can  be  obtained  from  a  holi- 
day if  it  is  planned  out  beforehand  by  studying  maps,  guidebooks 
and  others,  describing  the  district.  In  this  way  the  teacher  can 
build  up  his  own  mental  pictures,  which  will  be  far  more  vivid 
in  the  minds  of  his  children  than  those  given  from  the 
mere  reading  of  extracts  from  books.  But,  as  previously 
stated,  all  teachers  of  geography  have  not  the  time  nor 
the  money  to  travel  continuously.  Letters  from  friends  travelling 
abroad  or  living  there  are  the  next  best  thing,  but  in 
actual  practice  the  selection  of  suitable  passages  from  books  is 
the  most  valuable  source  of  information. 

The  question  of  maps  has  been  dealt  with  so  exhaustively  in 
previous  papers  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  repeat  the  arguments 
here. 

Finally,  the  teacher  must  realize  that  his  own  education  is 
never  completed.  He  is  always  learning  and  discovering  new 
methods  of  imparting  information  to  his  scholars.  Conditions 
are  always  changing  and  new  circumstances  demand  new  material 
and  new  methods  of  teaching.  These  are  all  points  which  the 
enthusiastic  teacher  watches  constantly  and  deals  with  accordingly. 
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"  0,  BOEREPLAAS." 

By  I.  J.  Lawrence. 


Modtrato 


•/.I,    O,      boe-re   plaaslge  -  boor-te-grond !       Jou  het  ek  lief  bo        al     -     les     Al 


I 


Such  is  the  melody  that  has  been  beating  everlastingly  in  my 
head  for  the  past  few  days,  and  it  is  to  this  that  I  once  again 
beat  time  with  a  lazy  foot  as  I  write  now. 

From  my  window  I  can  see  the  player  bending  over  his 
guitar,  caressing  it  with  loving  fingers  and  twanging  out  the 
familiar  rhythm.  Ever  and  anon  a  light,  girlish  treble  takes  up 
the  refrain,  or  a  big  double  bass,  or  a  voice  that  thinks  it  is, 
rumbles  away  somewhere  down  in  regions  far  below  any  ordinary 
chest  register. 

As  I  watch,  the  lad  stops,  and  in  the  suddenly  pregnant  silence 
there  is  heard  the  faint  tom-tom  of  an  African  drum,  and  then, 
strident  and  harsh,  the  piercingly  shrill  notes  of  a  cheap  mouth 
organ — playing — to  startle  these  Scottish  ears  of  mine,  the  tune 
of  "  The  Four  Maries."  Immediately  I  am  transported  and  set 
on  a  grassy  knoll  outside  "  Auld  Reekie  "  of  immortal  fame,  and 
see,  while  fancy  sports  and  strays,  the  gaunt  Castle  of  Craig- 
millar,  or  that  Palace  of  royal  and  ghostly  memories  where  once 
the  Mary  of  Maries  held  her  court,  danced  and  laughed  with  her 
gay  French  lords  and  ladies,  or  ate  her  heart  out  among  surly 
traitors,  and  knew  the  sorrows  of  frustration  and  disappointment. 
As  my  mood  saddens,  the  mouth  organ,  as  if  realizing  it,  softens 
and  lingers  almost  yearningly  over  the  notes,  and  I  have  to  wipe 
the  sudden  blur  from  my  eye  and  shake  myself  as  I  remember 
that  the  player  is  an  uncouth,  backward  native  youth,  who  most 
certainly  never  heard  of  that  most  tragic  of  queens,  and  whose 
words  are  in  all  probability  merely  doggerel.  To-morrow  1  shall 
make  a  point  of  asking  him  for  them. 

The  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind  is  a  music  loving  community, 
and  as  we  wander  in  and  out  of  the  buildings,  or  walk  round  the 
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grounds,  we  may  hear  many  a  merry  song  "  to  cheer  the  way  "  ; 
some  old  English  singing  games  perhaps — always  prime  favourites 
these  ;  ballads ;  part-songs ;  choruses  of  all  descriptions,  sung  with 
gusto  and  wonderful  improvisations  as  to  harmony. 

Here  is  a  group  of  wayfarers — youngsters  rather,  but  dancing 
and  prancing  through  their  games  and  singing  their  choruses 
and  camp-fire  ditties  with  utter  abandon  and  high  delight.  The 
stranger  may  well  gasp  and  question  the  blindness  ! 

Now  we  are  passing  the  babies'  dormitory,  and  stay  for  a 
minute  to  watch  these  small  infants  playing  "  mud  pieses,"  swing- 
ing on  "  swingses  "  and  climbing  "  see-sawses,"  piping  forth 
sweet  catches  of  sound  as  fancy  sways  them.  "  I  had  a 
little  nut  tree,"  comes  most  easily  to  these  happy  little  singers, 
and  we  are  suddenly  comforted  with  the  fact  that  a  stray  thought 
had  induced  us  to  arm  ourselves  with  nuts  and  sweets.  We  find 
this  an  appropriate  moment  for  the  nuts  !    And  so  do  the  babes  ! 

Further  on,  we  come  to  another  little  crowd.  It  is  the  hour 
sacred  to  the  Bantu  choir.  Here  are  native  lads  and  lassies  speak- 
ing many  dialects,  but  each  may  learn  the  other's  speech  by  the 
pleasant  path  of  song,  and  each  adds  his  or  her  quota  to  the  little 
repertoire.  Linger  awhile,  and  we  shall  hear  songs  of  the  piccanin- 
ny as  he  wanders  veldt  ways  with  his  long-horned  cattle ;  lullabies 
beloved  by  many  a  native  mother,  singing  while  she  washes  by 
some  shady  donga;  war  songs  of  long  forgotten  impis ;  ballads, 
laments  and  croonings  to  stir,  sadden,  and  soothe;  "  Mhendi," 
that  sorrowful  dirge  in  memory  of  disaster  at  sea,  and  lastly  that 
trumpet  sounding  martial  anthem,  "  Sikelile  i  Africa,"  rolling  in 
lovely  waves  of  sound  through  the  quiet  room. 

In  the  sudden  silence,  a  few  eerie  notes  wail  out,  and  we  turn 
hurriedly  and  instinctively  in  the  direction  of  these  sounds  which 
beat  into  the  agonized  air,  to  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  face 
of  balloon-like  appearance,  to  which  is  appended  a  reed  pipe  ! 
The  owner  of  both  face  and  pipe  is  a  boy  with  some  degree  of 
vision,  and  at  the  sight  of  our  startled  faces  he  laughs  heartily  and 
explains  that  he  is  practising  on  a  native  pipe  and  that  he  is  not 
yet  "  quite  up  to  it."  We  agree,  and  leave  him,  relieved  to  find 
the  tragedy  we  feared  was  no  tragedy  at  all,  but  something  dis- 
tinctly comical. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brings  fresh  sounds  within  hearing,  and 
we  glance  through  a  window  to  find  what  constitutes  the  weekly 
evening  dance  band  in  practice.  This  consists  of  a  couple  of  vio- 
lins, a  guitar,  a  piano  (fortissimo — very),  a  home-made  banjo 
from  a  paraffin  tin,  which  gives  excellent  results,  a  couple  of 
spoons  energetically  played  on  a  slightly  bent  knee  while  the  same 
player  ingeniously  plays  the  gezouk,  and  sundry  other  instruments 
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which  altogether  produce  a  glorious  concatenation  of  sound.  The 
most  deplorable  dancer  could  not  fail  to  trip  the  "  light  fantastic," 
or  rumba,  tango,  or  "  ambulo,"  as  occasion  might  arise. 

We  applaud  the  end  of  a  prancing  two-step  tune  with  hearty 
claps,  and  evoke  pleased  grins  from  suddenly  expressive  blind 
faces.  A  word  of  praise  and  we  pass  on.  Darkness  has  fallen 
long  ere  this,  and  suddenly  a  few  sharp  notes,  as  of  iron  meeting 
iron  ring  out,  and  resolve  themselves  into  an  effortless  and  regular 
"  run  "  up  and  down  the  scale.  Voices  falter,  quieten  and  die 
away,  a  hush  "  subduing  all  "  envelops  us,  and  presently  a  far 
off  cadence  of  "  Now  the  day  is  over  "  rises  and  falls  on  the  still 
night  air,  then  a  murmurous  sound,  and  we  faintly  catch  the 
words,  "  Lighten  our  darkness,  O  Lord,"  as  we  turn  silently  away. 


FROM  AN  END  OF  TERM  ADDRESS. 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  the  conclusion  of  an  address  given 
by  Dr.  Ritchie  in  the  course  of  the  End  of  Term  Service  at 
Swiss  Cottage,  on  Sunday,  the  14th  April,  1935.] 

...  I  have  said  that  although  you  youngsters  have  had  the 
advantage  of  coming  into  the  world  when  sympathy  and  under- 
standing are  being  lavished  on  the  young,  you  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  times  of  unusual  difficulty  in  the  planet's  affairs.  Next 
month  we  shall  be  celebrating  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years 
of  the  King's  reign,  and  that  makes  our  minds  turn  back  to 
ruminate  on  what  things  were  like  when  George  V  came  to  the 
throne.  To  us  older  people  who  can  so  remember  there  appear 
many  startling  contrasts. 

Consider  one  or  two  fields  of  activity.  In  politics  passions 
ran  high.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Lloyd  George  Budget  and  the 
controversy  with  the  House  of  Lords.  There  was  some  physical 
and  much  verbal  violence.  It  was  all  intensely  interesting,  but 
one  realizes  now  that  the  fury  and  the  heat  were  out  of  proportion 
to  the  cause.  Here  is  one  contrast  in  that  to-day  we  have  matters 
of  immeasurably  greater  moment  and  people  merely  shrug  their 
shoulders. 

In  mechanical  invention  there  has,  of  course,  been  an  extra- 
ordinary advance.  In  1910  the  hansom  cab  was  still  running 
about  the  London  streets.  The  motor  car  had  made  its  appear- 
ance and  competed  with  horse-drawn  vehicles  on  the  roads.  What 
roads  they  were,  too.  Each  motor  car  rushed  along  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  dust  storm  of  its  own  creating.  The  coming  of  the 
motor  has    had  many   reactions   on  our  lives.     Take    only   one. 
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Twenty-five  years  ago  people  travelled  from  place  to  place  by 
train.  They  went  in  at  one  station  and  out  at  another  and  thought 
little  of  the  country  between.  Now  the  private  car  and  the  new 
roads  have  brought  about  a  generation  who  know  their  own  coun- 
try in  a  way  that  was  impossible  to  their  fathers. 

In  1910  aeroplanes  were  in  their  infancy.  In  the  previous  year 
Bleriot  had  flown  from  France  to  Dover,  and  in  accession  year 
another  Frenchman  beat  Graham-White  in  the  race  from  London 
to  Manchester.  In  those  days  crowds  turned  out  to  see  a  plane 
when  one  was  advertised.  One  looked  at  it  with  apprehension, 
for  it  was  as  unstable  as  a  man  on  a  tight  rope,  and  one  feared 
that  at  any  moment  there  would  be  a  crash.  There  were  many 
such.  Indeed,  in  that  one  year,  1910,  more  than  40  pioneers  lost 
their  lives.  Now  the  aeroplane  is  a  settled  feature  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  world. 

Another  invention,  unknown  in  1910,  which  has  grown  to 
enormous  influence  is  the  radio.  It  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
our  environment.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  our  relying  upon 
it  for  news  or  instruction  or  entertainment.  We  should  feel  much 
the  poorer  for  its  absence,  yet  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was 
only  the  dream  of  a  few  scientists. 

Looking  back  on  that  time  I  think  the  main  characteristic, 
and  one  that  has  disappeared,  was  the  feeling  of  security  and  of 
the  certainty  of  progress.  We  knew  that  there  was  need  for 
improvement.  We  knew  that  the  lot  of  many  of  our  fellow 
workers  was  hard,  but  we  were  sure  that  it  would  gradually  get 
better.  We  had  faith  in  social  legislation,  and  we  dreamt  of  a 
day  when  the  world  would  be  a  fair  and  pleasant  place  for  every 
one  of  its  sons  and  daughters.  We  were  convinced  that  the 
human  race  had  a  glorious  future  before  it.  We  believed  that  its 
upward  journey  was  assured. 

To-day  all  that  is  changed.  Social  improvements,  mechanical 
improvements  there  have  been  in  plenty,  but  over  all  hangs  the 
menace  of  disaster.  About  us  broods  the  danger  of  war,  and  if 
there  is  another  war  European  civilization  is  irrevocably  doomed. 
Mankind  is  like  a  little  child  thumping  unconcernedly  its  toy  drum 
with  sticks  of  dynamite.  At  any  moment  the  explosion  may  occur 
and  the  child,  his  drum  and  the  whole  nursery  be  blown  to 
fragments. 

We  fondly  imagined  that  in  the  last  war  Prussianism  was  de- 
feated. It  was  not.  To-day  it  is  more  powerful  and  more  wide- 
spread than  ever.  How  to  make  Christ  triumph  over  Thor  and 
Wodin  is  the  problem  whose  solution  awaits  you  and  the  other 
young  people  of  Europe.  The  doctrine  of  loving  our  neighbour  as 
ourself  will  need  to  be  the  rule  of  life  in  international  affairs  if  man- 
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kind  is  to  escape  destruction.  That  sounds  fantastic,  yet  it  is 
the  only  way.  "  To  the  end  of  history  murder  will  breed  murder, 
till  the  gods  are  tired  of  blood  and  will  create  a  race  that  can 
understand."  Must  we  then  perish,  must  we  be  swept  aside 
through  our  own  folly  and  give  place  to  a  new  creation,  or  shall 
we  win  through? 

I  don't  want  to  be  too  despondent.  Surely  the  young  people 
of  this  and  other  lands  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  world  gone 
mad,  will  strive  and  labour  and  persevere  in  the  remaking  of  a 
saner  civilization.  It  is  a  great  task.  All  who  have  vision  must 
take  it  up.  They  must  come  to  it  in  a  spirit  of  dedication,  full  of 
hope  and  full  of  courage  and  with  the  light  of  morning  in  their 
eyes. 


MUSIC    AND    DANCING. 

At  the  Norwich  Musical  Competition  Festival  held  at  Norwich 
on  the  24th  and  25th  May,  the  East  Anglian  School  for  Blind  and 
Deaf  Children  at  Gorleston-on-Sea  secured  several  notable  suc- 
cesses. In  the  Elementary  Schools  Choir  class  they  gained  second 
place  with  166  marks,  being  one  mark  behind  the  winning  choir. 
Sir  Edward  Bairstow,  the  adjudicator,  said  they  "  had  a  very 
sweet  tone  and  very  clear  speech  .  .  .  there  was  a  capital  swing 
about  it.  They  concentrated  intelligently  on  the  story  to  be  told 
in  the  song." 

In  the  Country  Dancing,  judged  by  Mrs.  Kennedy,  they  se- 
cured top  marks  in  the  two  events  for  which  they  entered.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  said  "  they  seem  to  have  got  something  the  others  have 
not  got,  they  show  such  dignity  in  their  dancing  and  tremendous 
meaning  ";  she  continued,  "  I  have  never  seen  such  dignity  and 
control,  I  should  like  to  see  a  slow  motion  picture  of  them." 

In  the  Country  Dancing  in  the  Girl  Guides'  Class  two  teams 
were  entered  and  these  tied  for  top  place,  securing  88  marks,  the 
next  highest  getting  74  marks. 
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[From  the  Manchester  Guardian,  May  22nd,   1935.] 

HENSHAW'S   BLIND    INSTITUTION. 
Future  of  the  Workshops. 

The  Blind  Persons  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration approved  of  the  recommendations  reached  at  a  further 
joint  meeting-  on  April  30th  of  representatives  of  the  board  of 
Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  representatives  of  the 
Lancashire  County  Council,  the  Salford  City  Council,  and  the 
Manchester  City  Council,  with  respect  to  an  increased  grant  to 
the  institution. 

The  agreement  is  that  the  sum  of  ^4,000  should  be  paid  by  the 
three  authorities.  Of  this  sum  ^"2,000  will  be  regarded  as  a 
payment  on  account  of  grants  to  be  made  to  Henshaw's  Institution 
after  April  1st,  1935. 

The  original  grant  of  ^"2,000,  agreed  to  last  summer,  was 
conditional  on  the  board  of  Henshaw's  undertaking  to  extend  their 
furniture  workshops,  but  that  condition  has  now  been  withdrawn, 
as  the  board  found  the  financial  position  of  the  institution  such 
that  they  proposed  to  close  down  the  whole  of  their  working  de- 
partments and  gave  notice  to  the  130  blind  workers  on  their 
register.  That  notice  would  have  expired  on  June  30th  next,  but 
in  consideration  of  the  increased  grant  the  board  have  agreed  to 
extend  the  notices  to  December  31st. 

The  present  financial  position  of  Henshaw's  Institution  is  due 
to  the  decline  in  legacies,  subscriptions  and  donations,  while  in 
common  with  other  institutions,  expenses  have  gone  up.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  a  friend  of  the  Institution  that  the  yield  from 
investments  has  declined  from  ,£3,298  in  1924  to  £i,37S  in  1934. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  annual  cost  per  blind  worker 
incurred  by  the  institution  was  £74,  of  which  only  £"33  was  re- 
ceived in  grants  from  the  local  authorities  and  the  Government. 

Manchester,  he  said,  made  the  lowest  contribution  of  any  city 
in  the  country  towards  the  maintenance  of  workshops  for  the 
blind.  If  the  130  blind  workers  on  the  register  of  the  Institution 
were  thrown  on  to  public  assistance  the  estimated  cost  would  be 
;£io,ooo,  and,  if  the  ^4,290  at  present  contributed  by  the  local 
authority  were  deducted,  the  additional  cost  to  the  ratepayers 
would  be  ^6,000. 
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CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Braille  Reader  I — Containing-  three  stories  to  be  used  with  "  How 
to  Learn  to  Read." 

More  Boys  and  Girls  of  History R.  and  H.  Power 

Short   History  of  Rome      J.  Wells 

Short   History  of  the   Hebrews A.  and  B.   K.   Rattey 


Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Libra 

In  the  Steps  of  the  Master 

Cambridge  Lessons  in   English 

Wireless  in  Toy  Town 

Fairy   Tales 

Wandy,  the  Wild  Pony 

Ned  in  the  Blockhouse 

Beric,  the  Briton 

Dick   Willoughby      

Dana — Life  Story  of  a  Camel 

Winter    Holiday    

Glengarry    Girl 

Son   of    His   Father      

Trunk   Call 


Through  Flood  and   Fire 

Famous  Voyages  of  the  Great  Discoverers 

They  Ride  Again 

The  New   Prefect 

A   Young  Pretender       

The  Girls  of  Beechcroft  School 


Grade  I. 


Story  of  a  Cat 

William   Wilberforce 
When  Carruthers   Laughed 


ry  for  the  Blind. 

H.  V.  Morton 

George  Sampson 
S.  G.  Hulme  Beaman 

Karol    Capek 

A.  Chaffee 

E.    S.   Ellis 

G.  Henty 

C.  Day   Lewis 

G.   E.'  Mitton 

...    Arthur    Ransome 

Ralph    Connor 

Ridgwell  Cullum 

J.   J.   Farjeon 

...   R.    W.    Mackenna 

E.   Wood 

Collin  Brooks 

...  Dorothea  Moore 
...  Dorothea  Moore 
May  Wynne 


E.  de  la  Baedolliere 

...     Travers  Buxton 

"  Sapper  " 


The  last  part  of  Palgrave's  " 

Fortune's   Caravan        

David  in  Zululand 

Ho-Ming,  Girl  of  New  China 
The  Golden  Goat 


Books  that   might  he  in   Braille. 
Golden  Treasury." 

Lily  Jean-Javal 

K.  Marshall 

E.  F.  Lewis 

...  Helen  Hill  and  VioleJ  Maxwell 


The  Red   Roan  Pony 

Noel  Howard,  Midshipman     ... 

Vice-Admiral  E. 


J.   WT.   Lippincott 

R.  G.  Evans,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 
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